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MARTIN BUCER ON EDUCATION 


The importance of Martin Bucer among the theologians 
and statesmen of the Reformation is generally recognized, but 
his services to the cause of education, though indicated by his 
biographers, are not generally known, as is shown by the 
failure of all the encyclopedias of education I have consulted, 
in French, German, and English, to devote an article to him. 
His importance as an educator is, I believe, such that this 
neglect is not justified. 

In the first place, Bucer, like many of the Reformers, gave 
much of his time to teaching. Soon after his arrival in Strass- 
burg, the center of the activity of his life, he began to expound 
the Gospel of John to the citizens, and the Epistle to Timothy, 
in Latin, to the learned.! Ere long he was chosen by the pastors 
to expound the Gospel in public. Asa result, the teaching of the 
Old Testament, and then of other subjects, was undertaken by 
various men. Bucer continued to teach the New Testament 
and the Psalms for many years, and also undertook the Para- 
phrases A podicticae of Themistius, which he gave up to John 
Sturm in 1537.2, These and similar courses carried on by 
Bucer, Capito, and their associates, chiefly under the auspices 
of the Foundation of St. Thomas, almost constituted a univer- 
sity. After his flight to England, in 1549, Bucer became 
Regius Professor of Theology at Cambridge. Here he made a 
powerful impression as a teacher, even though greatly hindered 
by ill health, for we have the testimonies of Sir John Cheeke, 
who taught ‘Cambridge and King Edward Greek,’ Walter 
Haddon, Matthew Parker, and a pupil of Bucer’s, Nicholas 
Carr. A recent writer says: ‘No professor certainly ever 
taught at Cambridge for so brief a period, and yet left behind 
him so deep an impression as did Martin Bucer of his services, 
virtues, and attainments.” 


1 Johann W. Baum, Capito und Buizer, Elberfeld, 1860, p. 208. 

27b., p. 242. Charles Schmidt, La Vie et les Travaux de Jean Sturm, 
Strassburg, 1855, p. 33. 

*J. Bass Mullinger, The University of Cambridge, 1535-1625, Cambridge, 
1884, p. 123. 
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As a result of natural ability and long practice, Bucer seems 
to have taught without the appearance of strain either for 
himself or his pupils, since he is praised for his facility.‘ Joined 
with this was remarkable power of making his discourses perspic- 
uous.® In praising this quality his English panegyrists agree 
with John Sturm, who remarked upon the skill in dialectic 
which enabled him to impress his hearers,® and said of his 
writings: 

In his volumes, which he wrote very many, there is the plain impression to 
be discerned of many great virtues, of diligence, of charity, of truth, of acute- 
ness, of judgment, of learning. Wherein he hath a certain proper kind of writing, 
whereby he doth not only teach the reader, but affects him with the sweetness 
of his sentences, and with the manner of his arguing, which is so teaching and 
so logical, that it may be perceived how learnedly he separates probable reasons 
from necessary, how forcibly he confirms what he has to prove, how subtly 
he refutes, not with sharpness, but with truth.’ 


Bucer was able to make difficult subjects clear and simple, and 
to present matter adapted to the audience before him. In 
England he is said to have held the attention of the less as well 
as of the more educated,® but according to John Sturm this was 
not true of his public discourses in Germany, because he pro- 
ceeded by demonstration rather than by the use of examples.® 
He perhaps had profited from a conversation with Luther at 
Wittenberg. Luther, after hearing Bucer preach, declared 
that he was himself the better preacher, because when he 
ascended the pulpit he looked upon his audience, and then 
preached that they might understand him, while Bucer’s 
sermon was intelligible only to the learned.!° Bucer’s personal 


appearance was in his favor, for the gaze of his eye and the form 
of his brow were in harmony with his learning, and his voice was 
strong and musical, and fitted to his matter and to the sounding 


4 Martini Buceri Scripta Anglicana, Basil, 1577, p. 886. 

5 Tb., p. 877. 

6 Alfred Erichson, Martin Buizer, Strassburg, 1891, p. 45. 

7 Scripta Anglicana, on an unnumbered page preceding the table of con- 
tents, trans. John Milton in The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, 
in his Works, Pickering ed., vol. 4, p. 289. 

8 Scripta Anglicana, p. 886. 

9 Jb., Letter to Walsingham following the Epistola Dedicatoria. 

10 Die Handschriftliche Geschichte Ratzeberger’s tiber Luther und seine Zeit, ed. 
Neudecker, Jena, 1850, p. 87. 

















Martin Bucer on Education 323 
words he employed." Yet he was entirely without pretence, 
and demeaned himself humbly, wishing not to win praise, but 
to help his pupils, for his sole desire was that they might 
profit.? Even in controversy he seemed to wish not to win the 
victory, but to instruct his opponent in the truth. His zeal 
in behalf of his pupils led him to take every opportunity for 
teaching. When he first arrived at Cambridge and was unable 
because of ill health to speak in public, he taught informally 
at his house, and raised great expectations, which were fully 
satisfied by his first public lecture. His devotion caused him 
not to shrink from administering censure and rebuke, and by his 
fidelity in these he was helpful to many. His learning alone 
would have made him respected, and have enabled him to 
teach, as he did, with authority, yet his greatest strength was 
the complete confidence of all in the purity of his character, and 
in his utter devotion to the truth. His exhortations to study 
were supported by his own unflagging activity. His incessant 
labors are often remarked upon by his English admirers; his 
zeal seems even to have gone to excess, for in sickness his time 
was not empty, but he was ever writing something, or reading, 
or meditating, or instructing others." Indeed, his own example 
was his chief instrument in inspiring all around him to holy 
lives, and diligence in the pursuit of learning. His entire 
character was such as could properly be imitated, for he fur- 
nished an example of the purest morals, of innocence, authority, 
diligence, frugality, modesty, continence, and indeed of all 
virtue."© It is easy to understand, then, when we are told 
that he obtained a great and good influence over his pupils, 
for his character seems to have been that of the ideal teacher 
as set forth by Sturm.!” 

It is of value if, in addition to knowing the devotion to learn- 
ing and to teaching, and the other qualities of a great teacher, 
such as every teacher should strive to possess for himself, we can 


1 Scripta Anglicana, p. 869. 
2 7b., p. 885. 
8 7b., p. 887. 
4 7b., p. 869. 
6 Tb., p. 868. 
6 Tb., p. 879. 
17 Tb., p. 886. 
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also know something of the details of the method he employed in 
instruction. Like many of the Reformers, Bucer held the 
belief that the Bible could not be satisfactorily interpreted by 
studying texts in isolation, but that all the passages bearing on 
any subject should be brought together; this method he follows 
in his commentary on the Gospels, which seems to have been a 
result of his public lectures, and it was the method of his teach- 
ing, for he was accustomed to compare various passages, and 
weigh them with critical judgment, something which his skill 
in the original languages enabled him easily to do. This sug- 
gests that he did not bring before his pupils an apparently 
finished piece of dogma, but allowed the Scriptures to inter- 
pret themselves, as it were, by the comparative method, and 
went through in the class-room the processes of analysis and 
criticism, thus stimulating and encouraging his hearers to do 
the like for themselves, as he believed they ought to do.'® 
This procedure was not wholly planned in advance, but had 
the life of spontaneity, for Bucer, continuing his compari- 
son, brought up from memory pertinent passages from the 
Fathers and so considered them as to discover which of their 
opinions in matters of faith, and which of their judgments 
about the Scriptures were in agreement. He concluded his 
lectures with Psalms harmonious in subject with the matter 
he had dealt with. But though able to bring forth stores of 
learning in such profusion that one of his admirers, thinking 
of the meaning of his Latin name, called him the horn of plenty 
of Cambridge, his teaching was orderly.'® This was true not 
only of his individual lectures, but of his courses as wholes. 
He regretted that the ministers at Strassburg followed no sys- 
tem in selecting parts of the Bible for exposition, and suggested 
that they go through the entire New Testament, comparing 
its various parts with each other.” 

Turning from Bucer’s practice to his theory of teaching, 
we read as follows: 


God gives also teachers, on whom the gift of the Holy Spirit confers ability 
to teach from the Scriptures and the other signs and judgments of God, and to 


18 Baum, op. cit., p. 366. 
19 Scripta Anglicana, p. 886. 
© Baum, op. cit., p. 402. 
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instruct the men of God, that from day to day they may profit more in all the 
knowledge of God. . . . The administration of the Word should consist in 
reading and recitation of the Holy Scriptures, and the interpretation and 
explication of them, and in exhortations taken from them, and in repetition and 
catechism, which is carried on by the mutual questions and answers of the 
catechist and the catechumen. There shall also be holy convocations, and 
discussions of difficult problems of our religion. According to this manifold 
dispensation of saving instruction, the duties of religious teachers are multiplied. 
For whatever pertains to the most excellent method of teaching must be applied 
with the greatest zeal in the administration of instruction unto salvation, since 
it is a matter of teaching the science which, as it is the most divine of all, is also 
the most difficult—that of living like God when you area man. Now those who 
diligently teach arts contained in certain books, for example those who set out 
to teach mathematics from Euclid, first of all will read the book in question in 
their lectures; then will explain single words not commonly known, of which 
each art has its own, both nouns and verbs. Then, if the argument and proof 
happen to be rather concise, they will explain by analysis, and illustrate particu- 
lars by many examples, and from general precepts wil |bring out particular ones. 
This is proper teaching. Yet indeed the faithful teacher is not content with this 
instruction in knowledge, however faithful it may be; he returns to what he has 
taught and examines it, and often puts himself at the disposal of his students, 
that they may be able to ask from him a fuller explanation of anything about 
which they are in doubt. In addition he assigns the things he has taught to be 
examined in public disputations, that no doubt at all may remain. Besides this, 
he applies himself often to exhortations to make proper progress in the knowl- 
edge which has been set forth, and to dissuasions from those things by which 
pupils can be impeded, and to general admonitions, reproofs, and censures. 
Finally, such a teacher observes with diligence how each of his pupils progresses, 
and if he observes that any of them ceases from learning, he privately corrects 
him, and admonishes him of his duty. If he observes one who proceeds lazily 
in learning, he immediately summons him, praises him, and inflames him more 
and more to follow after knowledge. All these seven methods of teaching Christ 
our Lord himself employed with diligence. In the synagogue at Nazareth he 
read and interpreted the Sixty-first Chapter of Isaiah (Luke 4); on the Mount 
he explained the laws of God (Matthew 5); and he frequently taught, encour- 
aged, censured, and rebuked from the word of God; he also answered all those, 
good and bad, who asked questions, and in turn interrogated them (Matthew 
22); he repeatedly catechized his disciples, and was himself catechized (Luke 


2). 

Bucer, for whom theory and practice were never far separ- 
ated, himself carried out, as we gather from the accounts of his 
English admirers and pupils, the seven parts of teaching— 
reading, interpreting, answering questions, exhorting, catechiz- 


2 Scripta Anglicana, pp. 562-3. 
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ing, debating, and privately admonishing™—which he advises. 
He evidently felt that students needed personal attention from 
their teachers, demanded much activity from the pupils them- 
selves, and was far from content with public lectures alone, 
wishing to be sure that students had not merely learned what 
was said, but had really understood it, and were able—in the 
disputations or debates—to make use of it. He furnishes an 
inspiring example of a man devoted to the subject he taught, 
and yet aware that the end of teaching was to develop the living 
minds under his care. With his zeal, his learning, and his mas- 
tery of method, he must indeed have been, as his pupil Nicholas 
arr says, ‘a master by whom it was profitable to be taught.” 
Bucer was not only himself a university teacher of unusual 
power and understanding of his art, but he took an active part 
in the foundation of schools for children—a work for which his 
ability as an organizer™ well fitted him. In 1524, soon after 
he went to Strassburg, he was one of the leaders among the 
Reformed clergy who, with the Reformers’ usual perception of 
the value of generally diffused education, petitioned the magis- 
trates to establish elementary free schools for the people.™ 
This proposal was well received, especially by the magistrate 
Jacob Sturm, who was for many years a powerful friend of 
education. Such schools were soon organized, though the 
magistrates did not establish any until 1528.% The chief 
subjects taught were the reading and writing of German, and 
the catechism. In 1525 Bucer and Capito preposed that there 
be a committee of three or four magistrates and two clergymen 
to open and take charge of elementary schools, and also Latin 
schools. The money for their support was to come from the 
revenues of the religious orders, now modified by the Reforma- 
tion; Bucer believed that these revenues should be used for the 
aid and education of the poor, and not for the ordinary expenses 


& 


i 


of the town.” Latin schools were organized in 1625 and follow- 


2 Ib., p. 567. 

% Scripta Anglicana, p. 870. 

*4 Baum, op. cit., pp. 489, 536. 

% Jb., p. 308. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 23. 
*% Schmidt, op. cit., p. 27. 


7 Baum, op. cit., pp. 307 f. 
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ing years. Bucer’s concern about them led him in 1626 to 
enquire from Zwingli about the plan of instruction in Ziirich 
with the hope of learning something that would be of service 
in Strassburg. He says in the letter that the Wittenbergers 
did not approve of the methods used at Strassburg in the 
preparation of boys for the ministry, because Greek and 
Hebrew were begun early, and given precedence over Latin.* 
However, this plan was not unapproved by Bucer. Writing to 
Beatus Rhenanus, he declares the knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew more profitable than that of Latin, which is valuable 
because it is widely used and a necessary tool of knowledge, 
rather than because of the intrinsic value of the language and 
its literature. Yet he is far from discouraging the study of 
Latin, when not pursued to the exclusion of the other tongues. 
On the contrary, he greatly desires the town council to take in 
hand the reformation of the Latin schools at Strassburg.” 
About this time the magistracy consulted Melanchthon about 
the plan of the school at Niirnberg.™ Other schools were from 
time to time established in Strassburg, and education seemed 
to flourish. Nevertheless, lack of organization greatly reduced 
its effectiveness; hence in 1534 the magistrates set to work 
to improve the system. An important feature of the plan, 
adopted in 1536, was that all the Latin schools of the city 
should be united in one.**  Bucer was much concerned in 
this movement.* Moreover, it was to him and Jacob Sturm 
that Louis Carinus and Erasmus, bishop of Strassburg, recom- 
mended a suitable man to carry out the work of reorganization, 
and it was Bucer who invited to Strassburg and received into 
his house the man who made its schools famous—John Sturm.* 
Bucer’s interest in education continued throughout his career 
in Strassburg,* and when in England he looked back on his 
life there, the schools were among the things he longed for.® 


28 Tb. p. 344. 

29 7., p. 341. 

89 7b., pp. 337, 370. 

31 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 31. 

® Baum, op. cit., p. 521. 

% Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 17, 32. 
* Baum, op. cit., p. 536. 

% 7b., p. 558. 
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Dr. Sailer, a physician of Augsburg, in 1539, soon after the 
founding of the Gymnasium with Sturm at its head, wrote to 
the Landgrave of Hesse: ‘If Bucer in his whole life had done no 
other good deed than the founding of the school of Strassburg, 
his work would be noble and blessed, for schools like them I 
have never seen before in my life.’* This perhaps represents 
public opinion, but we have better testimony on Bucer’s service, 
for John Sturm himself calls him the ‘chief originator and 
founder of our gymnasium.’*” 

The summons of Sturm by Bucer was not the first contact 
of the two men. In 1528 Sturm visited Strassburg and attended 
Bucer’s lectures on the Psalms. A few years later he read the 
writings of Bucer and was confirmed by them in his preference 
for the Reformed doctrines. The two had some communication 
by letter in the years following. When Sturm came to Strass- 
burg he lived for a time at Bucer’s house, and meetings to 
discuss educational affairs were held there. The two were 
much in sympathy in all the important objects of their lives. 
A single disagreement, soon put aside, but emphasizes their 
usual harmony.*® Though Sturm was a man of independent 
character, and the two doubtless exerted mutual influence, 


one would suppose Bucer, because of his age—for he was 
about sixteen years the older—and position, to have given 
more than he received. At least, Sturm was called to Strass- 
burg because he was able to carry out the general ideas Bucer 
had in mind, and he built on foundations which Bucer had 


assisted to lay; in particular he came to execute the plan for the 
union of the schools which had already been formed. There 
is no doubt that Sturm had the benefit of his friend’s advice 
and the encouragement of his approval. It seems, then, 
that without detracting from the fame of John Sturm, we may 
properly give Bucer a place in the history of education as one 
of the most important of the men whose efforts produced the 
illustrious schools of Strassburg. 

Bucer’s labors in the cause of education, like the other parts 
of his activity, were not confined to Strassburg. In 1543 he, 


* Erichson, op. cit., p. 24. 
57 Jb., and Baum, op. cit., p. 547. 
8 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 77. 
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with Melanchthon, Pistorius, Hedio, and Sarcerius, composed 
Regulations for Church Government for the city of Cologne. 
As might be expected from such men, these Regulations include 
directions for schools.* They declare that every town ought 
to have its Latin school, properly supported, and provided with 
devoted, learned, and pious teachers. These institutions are 
chiefly for instruction in Latin, and thoroughness in the teaching 
of grammar is repeatedly urged. In the fourth and highest class, 
the curriculum includes also Dialectic, with a work by Sturm as 
a possible textbook, and Greek. Throughout the course much 
attention is given to religious instruction, and to music. A 
moderate amount of composition in Latin, for the older boys in 
verse, is required, and all the pupils are often to be asked to 
repeat and explain what they have learned. 

In addition to this elementary school, an advanced school, 
primarily for theological and Biblical training, but far from 
confined to it, is described. Of the seven professors whose duties 
are given in some detail, two are concerned with theology and 
the Bible, including Hebrew. The other five are not directly 
engaged in religious teaching, their provinces being Dialectic 
and Greek, Rhetoric, Grammar, Mathematics and Physics 
(including Astronomy and Cosmography), and Law. The 
students are to present for examination their compositions, 
and disputations are to be held at monthly intervals, in which 
the teachers and selected pupils are to take part. Provision 
is made for the support of poor students. 

It is natural to suppose that Melanchthon, the Praeceptor 
Germaniae, bore the chief part in the preparation of this plan,“ 
but Bucer, after his share in the organization of the schools 
at Strassburg, must have been listened to with great respect. 
Certainly the scheme contains ideas such as appear in Bucer’s 
own writings, and must have been heartily approved of by him. 

Bucer did not compose any work wholly on education, yet, 
holding the opinion of its importance common to the Reformers, 
as he manifested by his zeal in its cause at Strassburg, he 


% Printed by Vormbaum, in Evangelische Schulordmungen, Giitersloh, 1860; 
pp. 403 ff. 

“© It somewhat resembles Melanchthon’s Kursdchsische Schulordnung of 
1528 (Vormbaum, p. 1). 
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naturally alluded to the subject in some of his writings besides 
those already quoted. His ideas are representative of his age 
and intellectual environment, and worthy of observation in 
themselves. 

He was greatly concerned for the proper training of the 
clergy, knowing that without suitable teachers the masses 
could not attain the enlightened religious condition that Protes- 
tantism demanded. Careful instruction of the people was in 
his eyes one of the chief duties of a faithful minister." Hence 
the schooling of young men suited to the ministry was to be 
carefully looked after. He thought this one of the functions 
of a religious foundation, as he indicates in his plan for the 
reformation of the chapter of St. Thomas at Strassburg: 


Since the care of souls is the greatest and most difficult of arts, and one 
which, unless the Spirit cares for the necessity of the Church by a miracle of 
grace, cannot be learned without daily instruction and practice, the Sacred 
Fathers not illiberally received adolescents and youths into the colleges of the 
canons, that even from boyhood, before, by the contamination of the world, 
their spirits were corrupted with evil opinions, they should be instructed for the 
sacred ministry, and become accustomed to flee the snares of the world, and to 
bear discipline. . . . Therefore it is proper that in a college constituted in this 
way there should be a place for adolescents and youths, who in one place, under 
their peculiar ruler and regulator, should be trained in clerical discipline.@ 


And in De Regno Christi Bucer calls for a most strict reform of 
the English universities, which were not, he believed, doing 
their duty in the production of religious teachers.“ In addition, 
he would have the king open other schools for the prepara- 
tion of Christian ministers, where the poor as well as the rich 
might fit themselves for the service of Christ and the Church.“ 

As might be inferred from his desire to provide suitable 
religious teachers, Bucer would have every facility given them 
for exercising their function. The very first of the fourteen 
laws which, in De Regno Christi, he urges on King Edward VI, 
is entitled ‘De Cathechizandis et Deo Educandis Liberis.’ 
The duty of giving their children religious teaching, and bring- 


“ See Bucer’s De Vera Animarum Cura, Veroque Officio Pastoris Ecclesiasti- 
ci, passim. 

© Scripta Anglicana, p. 194. Cf. p. 198. 

 7b., p. 61. 

“ Ib., p. 166. 
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ing them to church to be catechized, is placed upon parents, and 
is declared of the highest importance, for, if the foundations 
are not solidly laid, the building up of the religious life can 
hardly proceed. This emphasis on the early teaching of the 
doctrines of the Church was life-long with Bucer. The cate- 
chism was taught in the schools for the people founded in Strass- 
burg in his day, and in letters written to his children from 
England he exhorts them to learn their catechism.“ It was 
especially necessary that he should recommend religious instruc- 
tion to King Edward, for he had observed with sorrow that 
there was in England no proper training in Christian doctrine.“ 

But though no man was more concerned than Bucer for 
religious education, he was also a firm supporter of secular 
education, notwithstanding that his turn of mind was religious 
rather than humanistic. In fact, he took some pains to refute 
the arguments of those who, as fanatics have done in all ages, 
objected to profane learning. He pointed out that of the logical 
arts grammar assisted one to speak, dialectic aided one to gain an 
understanding of other arts, and to see, to teach, and to defend 
the truth, and rhetoric helped onein persuasion. Moral philos- 
ophy assisted in knowing and controlling one’s own affections 
and morals, and in administering properly both household and 
public matters. Natural philosophy, by setting forth the 
wonders of the world, made to shine out the omnipotence, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. And Bucer proceeds to give 
examples from Scripture of the study and knowledge of philoso- 
phy, and to point out that schools had been founded by pious 
princes. Then declaring that in the course of time the schools 
had fallen into error and lost the pure teaching of Christian 
doctrine, of the learned tongues, and of all good arts, he 
continues: 

Nevertheless, our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, having pitied our errors 
and our ruin, in this our own recent time has again showed himself in these very 
schools, which, not without many very bitter contentions, have brought back 


and little by little established the study of the tongues which are necessary to 
solid erudition, and of worthy disciplines.“ 


* E.g., Baum, op. cit., p. 549. 
 Tb., p. 550. 
* Scripta Anglicana, p. 585. 
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Secular studies, pursued under learned and pious men, are 
necessary not only to candidates for the ministry, but to others, 
and in fact the educational function of the Church does not end 
when it gives proper religious instruction to the masses, and 
trains for the ministry those called to it. The movement for 
general education at Strassburg was, we have seen, the work of 
Bucer and his associates in the Reformation. He interpreted 
the educational function of the Church in the broadest sense, 
and believed that the religious foundations were bound to 
provide advanced instruction for all who could profit by it. 
His plan for the reformation of the chapter of Saint Thomas 
provided for a number of teachers, one of whom was to teach 
the logical arts, and another Greek. And besides providing for 
the support and training of poor boys who were candidates for 
the ministry, the college ought also to educate for other func- 
tions as large a number of poor boys as it is able to support. 
They may become lawyers, physicians, or public officials, or 
undertake any other duty for which their training may fit them. 
In aiding a young man to obtain an education, the chapter 
would consider its own resources and the financial means of the 
candidate, but above all his probable ability to serve the state.“ 

But, as his work at Strassburg shows, Bucer was not inter- 
ested in higher education only, or in the education of the few, 
nor was he satisfied with giving such opportunity for advanced 
training as would be provided by a limited number of scholar- 
ships. The interests of the state, of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth, required something more than that. Hence, Bucer pre- 
sented to King Edward an inclusive plan for education in the 
interests of individual and public welfare. 

The eighth law recommended in De Regno Christi is entitled 
‘Lex Octava, de Educatione Iuventutis Civili, et Profligando 
Ocio.’ Parts of it are as follows: 


Although the Lord has promised that to those who love him and observe his 
commandments he will show himself favorable for a thousand generations— 
that is, give them so long a succession of sons, grandsons, and later descendants, 
formed according to his model in virtue and piety—and that to those seeking 
first his kingdom, and justice, other things which they may ask will be given 
most liberally, nevertheless, he demands that not merely every individual, but 
also the state and the nation should educate, discipline, and instruct their 


* Scripta Anglicana, p. 198. 
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children for him with the greatest care, and should assign each of them to those 
arts and functions to which the Lord himself has made each one best fitted, 
and that the state should employ each as a healthy and useful member of its 
body, and a portion profitable to the whole, and that no one, like a drone, should 
lazily feed on the labors of others. For this is the edict of divine law: He who 
does not labor shall not eat. Hence, just as any one who lives a slothful life 
ought to be excluded from the communion of the Church, so a Christian state 
ought not to suffer any one who does not give himself to some work or business 
which is worthy and useful to the state. For men are obviously unable to do 
nothing. Hence Satan entangles in wicked and hurtful desires and actions 
those who are occupied with no upright and salutary cares and activities. For 
when men so wickedly and basely put off the image and nature of God—who is 
ever working and procuring good things for his creatures—in which they have 
been made and established, that they have no care how they may show 
themselves honest citizens, of service to their neighbors and to the whole country, 
they give over and betray themselves to Satan as captives to his lusts, that he 
may use them as instruments for the injury of men. These are the ones by whom 
snares are spread for chastity and force used against it, pernicious pleasures are 
devised and intolerable luxury in the use of food, drink, and of other things 
relating to the use or ornament of the body introduced. Laws and the public 
regulation of morals are overthrown, and shaken; reverence and obedience, 
which are the due of princes, magistrates, and men distinguished for prudence 
and authority, are overturned; thefts, murders and robberies increase, and 
seditions are planned. 


And I hear from very many good and religious men that in this realm too 
many perish from sloth, for not merely the nobles, but the bishops and prelates 
also, support very large crowds of idle men, whose sloth the others imitate so far 
as they are able, and this is the reason why those in charge of the services of the 
churches, and of the care of students, are so slow in teaching, and so few. For 


that reason builders are few, and there is so small a number of master- 
builders among them; agriculture is worse, and the wages of working men and 
working women so increased, and day by day increasing. And when so many 
from among a small number of men give themselves to sloth, it follows that very 
many abstain from holy wedlock, and the procreation of children; by which not 
only is the number of citizens diminished, but those who are concerned with no 
worthy business and lead a celibate life not for the sake of the kingdom of 
heaven, but because of their own sluggishness, cause great danger to chastity 
and bring in disease. Hence these are sins because of which the wrath of God 
comes, even on peoples who do not know Christ. How much less impunity, 
then, would God give to peoples glorying in his kingdom! The welfare of so 
many believing men calls loudly upon Your Majesty, against this disease of the 
state, sluggish and harmful idleness, for a remedial law and a strict enforcement 
of it, by which this root of so many evils may be torn up, and from childhood all 
may be trained for and devoted to industry that is holy and useful to the state, 
and to the desire of all beneficial works. 

The first section of this law to be set up ought to be this: that in every 
village, town, and county, certain men, in proportion to the number of the 
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people, should be selected, distinguished for the greatest piety, wisdom, and 
prudence, who should have chargein the state of the education of children, adol- 
escents, and young people, and who should bring about that each of the citizens 
should give over his children to learn certain arts, and each child to the arts for 
which he seemed to these overseers of the youth particularly designed by God, 
and truly suited. For a man begets his children more for the Lord Christ, the 
Church, and the state than for himself, as Plato knew. And since we know that 
all men, in however humble a place and poor a condition they may be born, are 
formed in the image of God, are sons of the blood of God, and when redeemed are 
restored to the same image, most certainly the pastors of the people of God must 
take care, since the Lord wishes them to use their ministry to this end, that every 
one of those committed to their government should be studiously formed again 
and led back to this image, with pious instruction to the knowledge of salvation, 
and faithful incitement to all virtue. 

Since the faithful reading of the Sacred Scripture (which, as the Holy 
Gregory piously wrote, is the epistle of God to his whole creation) contributes 
more than anything else to this restitution of the image of God, the second 
section of the law to restrain profligate and impious sloth, and to restore pious 
industry, should decree that all the children of Christians, boys and girls, should 
be as zealously as possible instructed in letters. For the ancient sacred Fathers 
wished there to be a school in every church, in which all the children consecrated 
to Christ the Lord by holy baptism should be taught letters and the catechism 
of our religion. It is necessary, as has before been said, that such schools should 
be reéstablished among us in many places, if we wish Christ fully to reign among 
us. Then it must be brought about that the children of all shall be sent to these 
schools, there to learn letters and the catechism of our faith, and as soon as they 
are old enough to do it. By this the children of the poorer citizens may learn, 
in their tender youth, reading and writing and the rudiments of our religion, 
before they can be hindered by other labors. But yet pious citizens, whose 
wealth is insufficient to have their children instructed in letters and all good 
arts, ought to be aided by the churches. 

When the children have learned letters, and the catechism of our religion, 
it must be seen to by the paedonomi (overseers of the education of youth) that 
certain should be selected from among the children, who were born with abilities 
suited to attaining a more complete education, and it must be brought about 
that children of this sort should be more liberally taught in letters, tongues, and 
good arts, and thus better fitted for fuller service to the Church and the state; 
and either they may be left in the schools where they are, or sent to others with a 
fuller curriculum at the expense of their parents, if the Lord has given them 
sufficient wealth; if he has not, at the expense of the Church. For why should 
it be thought a heavy expense to prepare those who shal !minister to you eternal 
life, as well as cause great benefits in the present life? Neither by law are 
parents able to refuse to give their children to the Church for instruction of this 
kind, or to refuse to sustain and nourish the children’s studies by their gifts. 
For, as has been said, they did not beget their children for themselves, but in 
truth for Christ the Lord, for his Church, and for the state, and gave them over 
and consecrated them to be regenerated in baptism. And so, whatever the 
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service to the Church and state for which the Lord may signify that his 
children should be prepared and moulded, who, that was unwilling to give up 
Christ the Lord and all his benefits, would think it a grievous thing to give over 
his children for education, and to aid them with the greatest zeal? For no one 
can desire a more honorable and blessed condition of life for his children than 
that which our Maker and Saviour Christ designed for each one. 

Further, those of the children who have been taught reading, writing, and 
the catechism of our faith, and even those who have been for some time applied 
to the pursuit of liberal arts, and appear not to have been made by the Lord for 
obtaining further literary training, are to be assigned to other arts, each one to 
that for which his ability seems most suitable and apt.” 


In the next chapter, Bucer proceeds to point out some of the 
occupations to which children might be assigned: wool-work- 
ing, agriculture, linen-weaving, mining, working in metals, and 
the manufacture of paper. There is, however, no sugestion 
that children are to be taught any of these in school. The 
method of imparting the first is that artificers are to be brought 
from whence it will be possible (‘unde licebit’), and to these are 
to be committed youths fit for the work. Agriculture is to be 
improved by distributing through the country skillful men, 
who may teach by example. We may assume, though Bucer 
does not expressly state it, that these men would instruct youths 
in agriculture. Having discussed these various kinds of work, 
he continues: 


Therefore if in this manner each of the citizens were devoted to some partic- 
ular branch of the arts, or of philosophy, or skilled labor, and those were thrust 
out into manual labor or into mean functions who could not be of good service 
to the state as ministers of religion, or in literary and philosophical matters, or 
in governing or defending the state, then—impious sloth, the fecund root of all 
vices, being entirely cut out from the people—there would result immense 
good to the state, with the best training and molding of morals to all virtue. 


He concludes by expressing his hope that the nobles would 
prepare themselves to take an important part in this reforma- 
tion. 

In the next chapter he deals with abuses in the conduct of 
mercantile affairs, and declares that only those should be 
permitted to enter trade who had been approved by the pae- 
donomi as pious, loving the general good rather than their 
private gain, desirous of sobriety and temperance, and vigilant 
and industrious. 


“° Scripta Anglicana, pp. 134-6. 
50 7b., p. 138. 
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After making more plain some of his ideas on the regulation 
of labor, Bucer deals with recreations. He approves of music, 
and even allows dancing when properly regulated, especially 
when accompanied by song in praise of God. Next he discusses 
tragedy and comedy. These he values for their moral effect, 
writing: 

The natures, morals, and emotions of holy men should be represented with 
the most intelligent imitation, to renew in the people all piety and virtue. . . . 
The men to whom is given the charge of this should have unusual understanding 
of these poems, and be tried in their constant zeal for the kingdom of Christ. . . 
They should take care that nothing light or merely theatrical should be admitted 
to representation, but all pure things should be represented, and with grave, 
yet pleasing action, proper to the blameless. And not so much the affairs 
themselves, and the actions, emotions, and disturbing passions of men are to be 
represented, as their morals and natural dispositions, and these should be so 
shown as to excite in the spectators zealous imitation, but as to those things 
which are wickedly undertaken and accomplished, the spectators should be 
confirmed in their detestation of them, and made more diligent in their avoid- 
ance of them. 


If these cautions are observed, there will surely be furnished to the youth 
much matter for recreation which will also be of service in nourishing them in 
virtue and in stimulating them to it, especially since zeal and desire may be 


stimulated for comedies and tragedies of this sort in the vernacular as well as 
in Latin and Greek. There are now in existence comedies and tragedies of 
this kind to which no objection can be made; the learned of this world may 
desire in comedies the acumen, wit, and elegance of style which they admire in 
the fables of Aristophanes, Terence, and Plautus, and in tragedies they may 
desire the gravity, subtlety, and elegance of language of Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Seneca; nevertheless, those who are learned in the kingdom of God, and 
desire to teach the wisdom of God, do not feel that the poems of men of our 
own faith lack heavenly learning, and emotions, manners, language, and events 
worthy of children of God. Yet it is to be desired that those to whom God gives 
the ability to excel in literary things should prefer to use their ability to his 
glory, rather than to retard the pious zeal of others by untimely censures, and 
that they should encourage the presentation of tragedies and comedies such 
as excellently exhibit knowledge of eternal life, even if they do not well exhibit 
the art of poetry, rather than the presentation of those by which the cultivation 
of taste and language may be somewhat aided, but the spirit and morals are 
defiled with impious, base, and scurrilous alteration.” 


Bucer next deals with gymnastics: 

Those sports of the gymnastic art should be offered to the youth, which are 
especially helpful in preserving the strength of the body, and making its move- 
ments harmonious, and which make the young men fit and ready for military 


5 Scripta Anglicana, pp. 142-5. 
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service, and the skillful use of arms. Therefore youths should exercise them- 
selves in running, leaping, wrestling, the management of horses and all the use 
of weapons, with which they should fight at long range and hand to hand; in the 
drawing up of battle-arraies, and the placing of camps. To these the nobles may 
add the sport of hunting. These exercises which are connected with military 
training ought so to be taught, and so seriously to be carried on as to approach 
as closely as possible to the actual operations of war, as Plato also laid down. 
By this, the youth may be able to learn military science and practice at home 
among their own countrymen, under pious and good laws and magistrates, and 
there should be no need to send them into military service abroad, which (even 
when the wars carried on in this age are just) is so given over to evils, and loosed 
from all discipline which is required from Christian soldiers, that into this 
service those who hope from God a fortunate campaign and victory cannot send 
their young men. 

In these sports, then, as in those of a higher order, men ought always to be 
in charge who are both unusually accomplished in the sports, and who in all 
things are truly wise and very desirous of all piety and virtue, so as to be 
respected for their grave authority, by which, when they desire, they may be 
able to bend and modify all the sports of the youth to the desire and practice of 
virtue, which with Christians is the one end of all sports. 

This ends the section on the ‘civil education of youth, the 
banishing of idleness, and the introduction and developing of 
worthy arts and occupations.’ 

As Bucer indicates by frequent references to Plato, this is 
the plan of the Republic adapted by a Reformer of the sixteenth 
century to the England of his day. The similarities are too 
obvious to need remark. Bucer’s plan for bringing the Kingdom 
of Christ to earth, like that of Plato for his ideal state, is 
Utopian, yet a man who wished Englishmen to attend to the 
manufacture of cloth and to metal-working was not a seer of 
false dreams. One of the striking differences between Bucer’s 
plan and that of Plato is that Bucer’s was designed from the 
beginning for all the people, as equally the redeemed of Christ. 
Plato, indeed, does not absolutely close his ruling classes to the 
common people, but the gulf is much greater than with the 
Christian, who, though he does not suggest the abolition of the 
hereditary aristocracy,™ makes preparation for the highest 
functions free to all, of every rank, who show themselves able to 
serve the public. Thus, as the Reformers characteristically did, 
he shows himself a genuine champion of universal freedom. 


®@ 7Tb., pp. 145-6. 
% Yet he makes their part in public affairs depend on their qualifications for 
it; Scripta Anglicana, p. 139. 
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In using the Platonic model, he makes education an impor- 
tant matter in the administration of the state. Indeed, he 
outdoes Plato, for the Greek gave attention to educating rulers 
and guardians, but the modern believes in universal education, 
and bases his provision for the conduct of all the business of the 
country on selections made in the schools. Nor is it merely 
imitation of Plato that leads Bucer to involve problems of 
education with those of the Church and the nation. He saw 
clearly that both were dependent on the character of the men 
who composed them, and that unless men one by one were 
properly trained for their positions in Church and state, neither 
would bear much resemblance to the ideal state which is the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth. This partly explains also Bucer’s 
concern with marriage and divorce, which is treated in De 
Regno Christi at almost as great length as all the other thirteen 
heads taken together. Bucer knew the importance of the 
family in the state, writing more than once in the following 
strain: 

How much it concerns the honor and safety of the commonwealth that 
marriages, according to the will of Christ, be made, maintained, and not without 
just cause dissolved, who understands not? For unless that first and holiest 
society of man and woman be purely constituted, that household discipline may 
be upheld by them according to God’s law, how can we expect a race of good 
men? Let Your Majesty therefore know that this is your duty, and in the first 
place, to reassume to yourself the just ordering of matrimony, and by firm laws 
to establish and defend the religion of this first and divine society among men, as 
all wise lawgivers of old and Christian emperors have carefully done.™ 


Bucer fully appreciated that proper training of the young was 
essential to the prosperity of the Church and the state, and 
should be made one of the chief concerns of spiritual and 
temporal statesmen and rulers. 

We naturally expect to find in Bucer’s writings on education 
reminiscences of the Strassburg schools which he so powerfully 
influenced, and similarities to the theory and practice of John 
Sturm—indications of the mutual influence of the two men. 
First, some connection appears in Bucer’s practice as a teacher. 
It has been observed that one of his virtues was his ability to 
present to his pupils what they were prepared to grasp. Simi- 


4 Scripta Anglicana, p. 86, trans. Milton, op. cit., p. 307. 
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larly, Sturm insisted that the teachers in his school should 
know what was covered in the classes below their own, that 
they might not endeavor to teach that for which pupils had not 
been prepared by previous instruction. Bucer laid on the 
teacher the duty of observing the talents of h's pupils and 
assigned to the paedonomi the duty of choosing for a child the 
calling to which he was suited by nature. Sturm wrote as 
follows: ‘It is the duty of an industrious teacher and master 
to see to what art the nature of each pupil may be suited.” 
Also, like Bucer, he would have removed from the schools 
boys unfit for learning. The elementary schools of Bucer’s 
plan are, it is evident, like the elementary schools established 
at Strassburg early in his career there, for the teaching of 
reading and writing and the doctrines of the Church. His 
great emphasis not only on religious teaching for its own sake, 
but on the permeation by it of the whole system of instruction, 
even to gymnastics, is like what we are familiar with in Sturm’s 
ideal of eloquent and learned piety as the end of instruction. 
Bucer’s high estimate of education as the basis of the civic 
structure is found in writings composed by Sturm after the 
death of Bucer. He declared that ‘the best and most splendid 
armories of states are the schools of philosophers.’ He puts 
religion as the most important part of philosophy, and then 
inquires: ‘What is so necessary, after the cultivation of religion, 
as the house, the family home, and the paternal seat of each 
man?’ The proper care of these is called economy, and that 
part relating to the management of things out-of-doors is 
agriculture. This high place for agriculture reminds us of 
Bucer’s interest in it. Sturm’s pupils were not, so far as we 
know, instructed in farming farther than by the reading of 
Cato and Varro, but the school at Strassburg did not com- 
pletely represent the ideal preparation for life, but chiefly its 
literary side. After agriculture Sturm puts ethics, law, politics, 
medicine, and the art of war. The emphasis on these, and 


5 Sturm, De Literarum Ludis Recte A periendis, caput 5 (in Vormbaum, 
Evangelische Schulordnungen, Giitersloh, 1860, p. 657). A complete edition of 
the works of Sturm is a desideratum. 

56 Leges Scholae Lauinganae (Vormbaum, p. 743). 
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especially on the last, again suggests Bucer. Next comes 
it 


architecture. Sturm wrote that 
make plans of buildings, gardens, and villas.°* In both his 
theory and practice he included those natural sciences whose 
value Bucer championed, and put as great emphasis as did 
Bucer on the logical sciences. Sturm also made use of acting, 
having his pupils present the comedies of Terence and Plautus. 
Here he is somewhat in conflict with his friend, who, as we have 
seen, preferred worse poetry with what he thought better moral 
teaching, and was willing to have plays presented in the ver- 
nacular, while Sturm was desirous that plays be given partly 
because of the practice they gave in the use of Latin. But 
here Sturm is thinking of boys especially chosen for their bent 
to scholarship, while Bucer is thinking of the whole body of 
youth, and even of all the people. Like Bucer, Sturm desired 
to be assured that the pupils remembered and could make use 
cf what they had learned, and recommended public disputations 
by them.” In the high place they give to music, the two men 
are at one, and they also agree in recommending gymnastics 
and military training.“ Sturm also wished education to be 
free to the deserving poor.*? The desire of Bucer that the 
nobility should take an important place in the reform of the 
state is echoed by Sturm, who wrote De Educatione Principis. 
It seems that the two are more in agreement than might be 
supposed from the usual accounts of the gymnasium at Strass- 
burg as a place where nothing except formal Latin instruction 
was valued, and hence that Sturm was a man of more inclusive 
vision than is sometimes supposed. 

It is also possible that Bucer influenced the educational 
theories of John Milton, who translated into English and 
published in 1644 a considerable portion of De Regno Christi 
under the title of The Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning 
Divorce. This is generally known as the second of Milton’s 
tracts on divorce. It includes, with omissions and condensa- 


is ‘suave et ingenuum’ to 


59 Classical Epistles, book 3, no. 2 (Vormbaum, p. 708). 
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tion, Chapters 15-47 of the Second Book of Bucer’s work; this 
part immediately precedes the section on education, which 
naturally follows a discussion of the family. Milton used the 
work as printed in the volume of Bucer’s writings called Scripta 
Anglicana, and hence had before him most of Bucer’s other 
remarks on education to which I have alluded. The poet 
expressed the highest admiration for the Reformer’s writings on 
divorce, and for his whole character. Now at the very time 
when Milton was engujed on his translation of Bucer, he was 
probably also composing his tractate Of Education, for the 
tractate appeared in June, 1644, and The Judgment of Martin 
Bucer in the following month. It is, then, not impossible that 
some of the similarities between Milton and Bucer are the 
result of direct influence. 

Milton was as fully convinced as was Bucer of the impor- 
tance of education in the state; he declared that nothing had 
greater power than the education of the young to imbue the 
minds of men with virtue, the source of true and inward liberty, 
and to secure the proper direction and long endurance of the 
state.“ And such sentiments so often appear in his writings 


that he evidently fully accepted Bucer’s similar opinions as he 
translated them. Like his predecessor, he took a serious view 
of the importance of education in fitting men for life, as appears 
in his well-known words: 


I call, therefore, a complete and generous education that which fits a man 
to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war.™ 


This would have been acceptable to Bucer, with his Platonic 
belief that children should be trained to serve the general 
good, and to Sturm, who began his enquiry into the end of 
education by asking what knowledge is necessary to man as an 
individual and as a member of society. Milton also believed 
in making education religious. He was, indeed, much less of a 
believer in the catechism than was Bucer, but his plan includes 
constant instruction in the Scriptures and in Christian doctrine. 


® Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, Milton’s Works, Pickering ec., vol. 6, p. 
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He was also interested in the training of Christian ministers, 
and believed, like Bucer, that the most necessary qualifications 
of the minister were character, and devotion to his sacred 
office, and not mere learning. Indeed, in spite of his 
opinion of the high value of liberal, classical education, he did 
not hesitate to say that men might become acceptable religious 
teachers without training at a University.“ Bucer was in his 
day not satisfied with the work of the Universities in providing 
ministers, but wished their reform,’ and suggested that addi- 
tional schools should be opened for the training of men who 
could minister to the Church.®* Milton’s tractate Of Education 
presents no plan for the general education of the entire country, 
yet in his later writings he does suggest such a thing, with the 
good of the nation in mind: 

They should have here also schools and academies at their own choice 
wherein their children may be bred up in their own sight to all learning and noble 
education; not in grammar only, but in all liberal arts and exercises. This 
would soon spread much more knowledge and civility, yea, religion, through all 
parts of the land, by communicating the natural heat of government and culture 
more distributively to all extreme parts, which now lie numb and neglected, 
would soon make the whole nation more industrious, more ingenuous at home, 
more potent, more honorable abroad.** 


Apparently these schools were freely to be opened to the poor. 
At least, there were to be schools for the training of poor chil- 
dren who might become religious teachers, where they could 
learn languages and arts ‘freely at the public cost.’ And 
indeed if: Milton agreed with Bucer that every man should 
study the Scriptures for himself, and that the education of the 
people was of the utmost importance to the state, he could not 
but agree with him that education should be accessible to the 
poor as wellastotherich. In order that poor boys who applied 
themselves to learning might be sure of maintenance, Milton 
advised that while at school they learn trades. This, and more 
especially the suggestion, in the passage just quoted, that 
education would make the nation more industrious, reminds us 


% Considerations . . . to Remove Hirelings, Milton’s Works, vol. 5, p. 383. 
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of Bucer’s desire to do away with sloth by the teaching of 
trades. It is in harmony with Milton’s advice in Of Education, 
for he wishes the boys of whom he writes to be instructed in all 
the useful professions and trades. Like Bucer, he dwells 
especially on agriculture. The pupils of Milton should under- 
stand farming because they are to be men of power and 
influence in the state, and able to improve the conditions of 
tillage in the land, just as Bucer hoped a properly educated 
nobility would do it. Milton’s desire that his pupils should 
know something of agriculture, and especially of architecture, 
reminds us of what we have seen of Sturm’s theory and 
practice. The poet was also at one with Bucer and Sturm in 
his approval of gymnastics and military training, both theoreti- 
cal and applied. Sturm wished his pupils ‘to go out from the 
city, to see fields and gardens, to dig herbs, to ask their names, 
to taste them, and to dissect them, for it is doubtful whether 
this sort of play has more pleasure or use in it." Milton wished 
his pupils to travel on horseback, to see the riches of nature, 
‘and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.’ On these 
excursions they might also be ‘learning and observing all places 
of strength, all commodities of building and of soil, for towns 
and tillage, harbors and ports for trade.’ We may remember 
that Milton would also have practical men, such as gardeners 
and apothecaries, assist in the instruction of his pupils. Like 
Bucer, and for similar reasons, he believed in the study of 
the natural sciences, writing that ‘our understanding cannot 
in this body found itself but on sensible things, nor arrive so 
clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by 
orderly conning over the visible and inferior creature.’ And 
in Paradise Lost Raphael speaks to Adam thus: 


Heaven 
Is as the book of God before thee set, 
Wherein to read his wondrous works, and learn 
His seasons, hours, or days, or months, or years.” 


Milton is also at one with Sturm and Bucer in giving an impor- 
tant place to music. Also like them, he would make use of 


1 Classical Epistles, Book 3, No. 2 (Vormbaum, p. 708). 
” Paradise Lost 8, 66-9. 
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dramatic representations. He would not have used the mystery 
plays; which, because of their moral value, Bucer preferred, at 
least for the populace, to plays of greater poetical worth, but 
would give his select youths, then approaching the end of 
their course, ‘choice histories, heroic poems, and Attic tragedies 
of stateliest and most regal argument, with all the famous 
political orations . . . which if they were not only read, 
but some of them got by memory, and solemnly pronounced 
with right accent and grace, as might be taught, would endue 
them even with the spirit and vigor of Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Euripides or Sophocles.’ We observe that he does not advise 
the Latin comedies of which Sturm’s pupils gave representa- 
tions. Milton, like Bucer, was less concerned than was Sturm 
about learning the Latin tongue as an end in itself; he thought 
more of the higher ends of study of the drama and of oratory. 
It appears, then, that his ideas on education have in them 
much of the spirit that animated Bucer. Indeed Bucer, with 
his power to influence his pupils, and his devotion to religion and 
learning, might have appeared to Milton the teacher who, 
‘chiefly by his own example, might in a short space gain [his 
pupils] to an incredible diligence and courage.’ 

There seem to be no further definite suggestions on Bucer’s 
influence as an educator. However, because of the renown and 
influence of the man on the continent and in England, and his 
life-long efforts for education, it must have been considerable. 
Many other men besides Sturm obtained from him inspiration 
and council for their efforts, or learned from his lips the neces- 
sity of universal enlightenment in a well governed state. His 
writings also had their influence. There were at least four 
editions of De Regno Christi, two in Latin, one (or two) in 
German, and one in French;” hence it reached a considerable 
circle of readers. It appears to have been taken ‘seriously in 
high places in England before it was printed, for the Discourse 
on the Reformation of Abuses, issued in 1551 in the name of 
King Edward VI, shows traces of its influence.“ We may also 


* Baum, op. cit., p. 610. Milton translated into English only the parts on 
divorce. I deal with his translation in 2 paper entitled, Milton on the Position 
of Woman, soon to appear in the Modern Language Review. 

™ A. Edward Harvey, Martin Bucer in England, Marburg, 1906, p. 80. 
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remember that the reign of Edward was marked by interest in 
education. The Reformers were generally believers in educa- 
tion; hence the sympathies which led Englishmen to invite 
Bucer to a high position in their land had also prepared them to 
listen to his ideas on the training of youth. 

Altogether, though Bucer is not to be ranked with the great- 
est educators of his day, he deserves a high and honorable place 
among those who have clearly seen the importance of education 
to the individual and the state, and have both taught well 
themselves, and wisely labored and spoken and written in the 
cause of discipline and enlightenment. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Rice Institute. 





Mason 


THE FURNESS VARIORUM 


As everyone knows, the lamented death of Dr. Furness, Sr., 
brought out a widespread expression of the hope that, since a 
single editorship of all the plays was no longer possible, a 
committee of competent scholars might now be appointed to 
publish the remaining volumes in the “‘ New Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare”’ as rapidly as possible, inasmuch as the need 
for them is great and the present rate of production hopelessly 
slow. Mr. Furness, Jr., however, elected to take up and carry 
on his father’s work single-handed, and no one was in a position 
to challenge his decision. It is the purpose of the present article 
to prove, on the basis of a careful examination of the Variorum 
Julius Caesar, that there are reasonable grounds for setting 
aside the decision of Mr. Furness and entrusting the series 
forthwith to some suitably chosen corps of editors. 

It happens that the present writer reviewed (for the pur- 
poses of a general periodical’s public) the Variorum edition of 
Julius Cesar, by Mr. Furness, Jr., when it first came out, and 
that he then made certain unfavorable criticisms, which are still 
valid, calling for a systematic rearrangement of the method of 
presentation and for the insertion of a detailed table of contents. 
For instance, the Preface at present gives a brief critique of the 
text, a discussion of the sources and probable date of composi- 
tion, some comment on certain characters in the play and its 
later history, and some general aesthetic criticism; but the ten- 
page commentary on the Dramatis Persone and the four-page 
footnote on the title and opening stage-directions cover much 
the same ground, and then the Appendix exhausts each of these 
fields separately. So the material is handled in three distinct 
treatments, all having many points in common but each con- 
taining some points which the others lack: and the Index does 
not save the situation, for the Preface is not indexed. A change 
in the editorial management would afford a favorable oppor- 
tunity for introducing necessary reforms here in the matter of 
orderly and convenient presentation. Far more important, 
however, than this general impression that a change in the 
publishing policy would prove beneficial, is the mass of detailed 
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evidence accumulated by the present writer in the course of a 
closer examination of the volume occasioned by his editing 
Julius Cesar for the Yale Shakespeare’ and collating Mr. W. A. 
White’s six post-Restoration quarto editions for a further article 
that he now has in hand. This evidence of Mr. Furness’ 
unfitness for his task may be considered under six headings: 
errors in the use of the English language, errors in judgment, 
errors in fact, bibliographical errors, typographical errors, and 
errors in collation. And these charges really seem to need 
demonstration somewhat in extenso, for Mr. S. A. Tannenbaum, 
whose excellent review in The Dial for July 16, 1913, exposed 
so many of Mr. Furness’ inaccuracies, still accorded the volume 
much more praise than blame and actually gave it a clean bill 
of health in this concluding verdict: ‘‘On the whole, the volume 
before us is one of the best editions of this play that has* ever 
been published, and a worthy fellow to its predecessors in the 
‘Furness Variorum Shakespeare.’ ’’ The following array of 


evidence should show how far Mr. Furness falls short of deserv- 
ing this commendation for the way in which he has performed 


his task. 
I. ERRORS IN THE USE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The Preface exhibits numerous deplorable solecisms and 
infelicities. For instance, a long and ill-balanced sentence on 
the second page concludes with this anacoluthon: “and it was 
not until Halliwell in 1865 pointed out a passage in Weever’s 
Mirror of Martyrs, published in 1601, wherein there is a refer- 
ence to the speeches of Brutus and Mark Antony on the death 
of Cesar, and, though Weever does not mention Shakespeare’s 
play, his use of the word ‘ambitious’ as that of Brutus, and his 
saving how Mark Antony by his eloquence showed Cesar’s 
virtues, point pretty clearly to the fact that he had before him 
the memory of a very striking scene.” Ten lines below, this 
awkward sentence appears: “It is, I think, well-nigh impossible 
to assign the date within limits closer than these two years, 


1 The Yale Shakespeare, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


2 None of Mr. Tannenbaum’s findings against Mr. Furness will be reprinted 
in the present article; the reader is therefore referred to The Dial, vol. LV, no. 
650, for important corroborative evidence in this case. 
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1599 to 1601, and, therefore, accept that period as its time of 
composition’’—where the early parenthetical “I” is suddenly 
called upon to do duty as subject of the last clause. On the next 
page, various sins against the principles of punctuation, symme- 
try, and mere intelligibility are committed in this fragment of a 
sentence: “this for two reasons, first, Skeat’s text is that of the 
edition of 1603, and it is at times interesting to note the slight 
verbal changes between the two editions; secondly, for conven- 
ience of reference; the chapter divisions as in Skeat’s work are 
entirely absent in the earlier edition.’’ On page x this crudity 
occurs: “‘Shakespeare’s tragedy was the first of all his works to 
be translated into German, and through which he became first 
known in Germany” (read: “and was the one through which 
he first became’’). Faulty sentences also disfigure the rest of 
the volume—such as the ‘comma-sentence’: “Capell’s objec- 
tion is, I think, apposite, he says: ‘This refinement upon a 
thought,’ etc.’’ (205); clause punctuated as sentence (225); 
‘comma-sentence’ (242); clumsily ambiguous phrasing (281, 
line 17); general amorphousness and incoherence, third sen- 
tence in second paragraph, and third in third paragraph (463) 
Violations of idiom in the use of prepositions are common; 


while at times Mr. Furness apparently even misquotes hi 


authorities in order to be ungrammatical—ats on page 25. 


Ss 
> 
5 

; 


“The abandonment of his principles form part of his tragic 
failure’; and page 297, “That of 1603 is the worse printed 
of the three early editions.”” Similarly, on page 25, Grant 
White’s statement that “‘the poet was Jed” into a mistake is 
transmuted by Mr. Furness into “‘Jead.’”’ In view of these 
deplorable lapses in mere elementary literacy, one feels more 
than the usual distaste for the affectation and would-be elegance 
of “‘ Be it understood,’”’ “ Whether it were that in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar who shall say?,”’ ‘Within the last twenty-five 
years the text of Shakespeare is become so settled,’”’ etc., etc. 
One closing illustration of the peril involved in too complacently 
assuming a virtue when one has it not may be instructive: 
on pages 276, 277, in the footnotes on V, v, 85, 86, 87, Mr. 
Furness prints The Baron’s Wars, five times over, thus mis- 
representing three different authorities (Steevens, Malone, and 
White: who all, of course, modernize the title correctly as 
The Barons’ Wars) and contributing one original misuse (in his 
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own bracketed comment); and he adds a final slip, in “ed. 
Gifford’).” for “ed. Gifford).’”’ Here, then, it is peculiarly 
repugnant to us to find Mr. Furness essaying, quite unneces- 
sarily, to criticize Malone’s English in part of this very passage 
—thus: ‘‘An edition of his poems was published in 1602, but 
it did not contain The Baron’s Wars’’[thus Mr. Furness—not 
Malone] “in any form. They [Qu. i#?] first appeared with that 
name in the edition of 1608.’ Now, really, this was pretty 
small game for Mr. Furness, in any case; further, his own 
lapses, in general and in this very context, do not justify him 
in assuming the attitude of a purist; and finally, after all, 
Malone’s plural pronoun is perfectly defensible from the 
standpoints of grammar and established usage, while logically 
it is even commendable since it avoids ambiguity, for Mr. 
Furness’ “it”? might well refer, like the “it” in the preceding 
sentence, to “An edition’”—or momentarily confuse the 
reader into supposing so. 


II. ERRORS IN JUDGMENT 


The careful user of this volume soon loses confidence in 
Mr. Furness’ editorial and critical judgment. Mr. Furness 
seems to accept unquestioningly the validity of the MS read- 
ings from Collier’s annotated folio, and the authority of Steev- 
ens’ mysterious “old black letter’? volumes (cf. pp. 467, 103, 
and 186). He tells us magisterially (p. 225) that Desdemona’s 
glorious dying “lie,” to shield Othello, is “to a certain extent, 
pardonable”| In the second paragraph of the Preface he admits 
the existence of differing versions of Shakespeare’s text before 
1623, and then on page 140 naively argues that because a 
certain passage appears in a certain form in the 1623 Folio it 
therefore could never have appeared in any other form in an 
earlier version; and he immediately follows up this naiveté by 
the further curiously simple-minded demonstration that 
Wright’s direct reference to Drummond’s famous mot actually 
refers to that very mot by Drummond! The very first sentences 
of the Preface, in fact, are ominously undiscerning: “The 
earliest text . . . that of the First Folio . . . is markedly 
free from corruptions,’’ we are told—so free, indeed, that “we 
may almost say that in but one or two instances would an 
earlier Quarto text be required to render any doubtful readings 
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more sure.”’ But aside from the nine “ Emendations Adopted 
in the Text of the Cambridge Edition,” given on page 281 (a 
typically inaccurate and incomplete list, incidentally), there 
are of course many other much-mooted cruces, such as “He 
should not humour me”’ (p. 55), ‘‘ Who glaz’d upon me (p. 59), 
“The Genius, and the mortall instruments” (p. 81), “For if 
thou path” (p. 85), “if not the Face of men” (p. 90), and so 
on at similarly brief intervals throughout, as well as the larger 
problems raised by Brutus’ soliloquy (p. 73), the two reports 
of Portia’s death in the quarrel scene (Act IV, Scene iii), the 
conflicting statements of Brutus about suicide (Act V, Scene i), 
and the peculiar omission of the names of the speakers of certain 
lines on pages 199 and 268. Leo, in ‘“Shakespeare-Notes,” 
gives more space to conjectural emendations in the text of 
Julius Cesar than to those in eleven others of the twenty plays 
considered; and Leo’s work is listed in Mr. Furness’ bibliogra- 
phy. So after a careful consideration of these facts, the student 
will probably dissent from Mr. Furness’ undiscerning repetition 
of the traditional verdict on the purity of the text and will rather 


prefer to accept Professor C. F. T. Brooke’s more judicious 


appraisal (‘‘Shakespeare’s Principal Plays,”’ Century Co., 
N. Y., 1914, p. 443): “The first printed version of Julius Cesar 
is that found in the 1623 Folio, which is the only basis for the 
modern editions. In such cases it is usual for editors to remark 
that the text is particularly free from error, since there are 
comparatively few Folio readings which cannot be given some 
sensible interpretation when no conflicting vérsion exists. 
Only when there are several divergent texts is it possible to 
guess how far the Folio misrepresents the poet’s manuscript.” 

Sometimes difficulties are ignored which so elaborate an 
edition should remove by adequate interpretation; e.g., “and 
leave you so”’ (p. 215), “‘They could be content To visit other 
places, and come down” (pp. 239, 240), “And may’st be 
honour’d, being Cato’s Sonne” (p. 268), etc. Again, why is not 
the modern location given for every scene, instead of only part 
of the time (cf. III, iii, e.g.)? And why are we not told what 
the symbols “Cam.+” (p. 8, et pas.) and “Glo.+”’ (pp. 69, 
179, 206, etc.) signify? And why should not the correction, 
“Calpurnia” for “‘Calphurnia,”’ be made once for all in the 
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Textual Note on page 8, instead of being repeated on pages 24, 
44, and (with a new list of editions) 113, but omitted on pages 
119, 122, and 123? Finally, it seems very poor judgment to tell 
us so little about the text iself: i.e., about the “ Collier,”’ “Quin- 
cy,” and “Southern” MS. emendations; about Singer’s “neat 
and accurate MS. transcript of the play, made in the reign of 
Charles II” (p. 86); and about Jaggard’s provocative early 
MS. version (cf. ‘‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’”’ Wm. Jaggard, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 1911, p. 319). 


III. Errors tn Fact 


Misstatements or inaccuracies in the mere marshalling of 
elementary facts are not infrequent. For example, it is not 
true that the Dramatis Persone were “First given imperfectly 
by Rowe,” as asserted on page one: the list was given (“‘imper- 
fectly,’’ too!) in all six quarto editions, which antedated Rowe’s 
first by from 25 to 18 years. It is not true that “distraught” 
is no longer used (p. 218). It cannot be true that “Skeat’s 
text is that of the edition of 1603” (p. vii), if “Skeat ... 
adopted the text of 1612” (p. 297). Similarly, when we read 
(p. 69) that the Cambridge editors printed “‘In favour’s,” 
and (p. 281) that they printed “in favor’s,” we cannot accept 
both statements as true. Another kind of misstatement 
figures in the announcement of the importance of Cicero’s 
letters as apparently Mr. Furness’ own discovery (p. viii), 
when credit should have been given to Boas, “‘ Shakespeare and 
his Predecessors,’’ 1896, p. 465 N. Finally, as an illustration 
of several different varieties of inaccuracy, consider this single 
sentence (p. 438): ‘Among the fifteen old plays enumerated by 
Downes, the prompter, as forming the repertoire of the King’s 
Company at the Theatre Royal between 1660 and 1830, 
Julius Cesar, with one or two other of Shakespeare’s plays, is 
mentioned.” In the first place, of course, Downes’s record runs 
to 1706 only, not to 1830; in the second place, according to 
Downes “‘the King’s Company at the Theatre Royal” was not 
established until 1682, while the reference to Julius Cesar 
places the play in the repertory of “his Majesty’s Company 
of Comedians in Drury Lane,”’ headed by Killigrew and acting 
between 1660 and 1682; and in the third place, “the fifteen old 
plays” (including Cesar, Othello, and Henry IV) which com- 
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prised “their Principal Old Stock Plays’’ are accorded more 
than bare ‘‘enumeration” by Downes, for their casts are 
given at some length: it is a subsidiary list of twenty-one plays 
that baldly “mentions” the titles alone (including Titus and 
Merry Wives, but not Cesar). 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ERRORS 


There are serious errors of omission in this volume, from 
the bibliographical standpoint. The failure to mention Jag- 
gard’s “Bibliography,’”’ Anders’ useful compendium “Shake- 
speare’s Books,” and the Furnivall-Munro “Allusion Book” 
is extraordinary, but the failure to mention Binz’s article in 
Anglia, 1899, establishing a performance of Cesar in 1599, is 
simply inexcusable. Despite the quotation from Genest, on 
page 238, there is no indication anywhere that Mr. Furness 
recognized a quarto edition earlier than 1691; there were 
however, five quarto editions before 1691, one of them definitely 
dated 1684 (cf. the Pollard-Bartlett “‘Census’’). And why 
should Downes be omitted? 

There are also errors of commission. Mr. Furness has 
difficulties with his French accents. ‘“Auglia”’ and ‘‘ Macau- 
ley’’ are careless slips. Why not retain the spellings preferred 
by the various authors in their titles? Bradley wrote “Shake- 
spearean,”’ not “‘Shakespearian”’; Hazlitt wrote “‘Shakespear’s” 
not “‘Shakespeare’s’’; Leo wrote “‘Shakespeare-Notes,”’ with a 
hyphen. Genest’s record stops at 1830, not 1832. And where 
so many excellent works are necessarily excluded through lack 
of space, why shoula H. W. Mabie’s popular réchauffé be men- 
tioned? 

One serious error in judgment is the failure to give the date 
of the first edition of the works listed. Mr. Furness professes 
in his “Plan of the Work, Etc.” (p. 465) to give variorum 
Notes “‘at times as illustrations of the History of Shakespearian 


criticism”’: surely a very obvious way to illustrate this history 
is to tell a student when the various works in a selected bibliog- 
raphy of the most important authorities first appeared. We 
don’t so much mind being a few years out in the cases of Baynes, 
Bradley, Craik, Hunter, Moulton, aad others, but we do object 
to such darkening of counsel as dates Coleridge’s ‘‘ Notes and 
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Lectures” 1874, Cary’s “Dante” New York, 1852, Minto’s 
“Characteristics” Boston, 1901, and Froude’s “‘Cesar,”’ New 
York, n.d.! 


V. TyPoOGRAPHICAL ERRORS 


Some slips that might be considered merely typographical 
have been listed under the preceding headings, and some of 
those classified below under our sixth heading might well be 
included here; Mr. Tannenbaum, too, has pointed out many 
others, in the Dial; but there still remain plenty of specimens 
of Mr. Furness’ amazing carelessness in this particular. 

In the text: I, iii, 103, “‘ Not” should be “Nor.” II, ii, 93, 
“shall” should be “will.” III, i, 321, ““Qctavius” should be 
“Octavius.” IV, ii, 8, “He greets we well” should be “ He 
greets me well.” 

In the textual notes: On I, i, 70: “‘Cam.+,” should be 
“Cam.+.” On I, i, 71: “Cam.+.” should be “Cam.+,” 
On II, i, 85: the first F 4 should be F 2. On II, i, 231: the 
reference belongs to line 230. On II, i, 341: “who’ there 
that” should read “‘who’s there that.”” On III, i, 319, 320: 
the reference belongs to lines 318, 319. On IV, iii, 62: the 
reference belongs to line 63. On IV, iii, 155, 159: “Lucillius” 
should read “Lucilius.”’ On V, iv, 10: a line is missing, giving 
the list of editors who assign this speech to Lucilius. 

In the footnotes: On I, ii, 71: for “1. 72” read “1. 73.” On 
IT, i, 219: for ‘De Quincy” read “De Quincey.” On III, i: 
‘capitol’ lacks the closing quotation-mark. On IV, i, 53, 54: 
for II, ii, 228, read ITI, i, 228. On IV, iii, 28: for ‘ Capells’ ” 
read ‘‘Capell’s.”” On IV, iii, 161: for “illusion” read ‘“‘allu- 
sion’”’! 

In the Appendix: the accentuation of ‘‘ Mézierés,’’ page 
388, differs radically from that adopted in the Bibliography, 
page 471. Page 467, line 16: “all subsequent” might better 
be printed in italics. Page 472, line 39: the period after Text 
should be deleted. Pages 476, line 6, and 477, line 6, second 
columns: for “De Quincy” read “De Quincey.”’ Page 477, 
last line in first column: for “intensitively”’ read “intensively.” 
Page 479, line 15, first column: for “ Indiretion”’ read “ Indirec- 
tion.”’ Page 480, line 6, first column: for ‘‘ Miribilia”’ read 
“‘ Mirabilia.”” Page 481, fourteenth line from bottom of first 
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column: for “‘Rhewny” read ‘“‘Rhewmy.” Page 482, line 4, 
first column: insert comma after “ stock.”’ 


VI. Errors tn COLLATION 


It is a pity that Mr. Furness tamely followed his predeces- 
sors in practically ignoring the six post-Restoration quartos, 
for had he collated them he might have enriched his edition 
with many interesting new readings as well as by recording 
the earliest appearances of many readings at present credited 
to eighteenth century editors as original emendations; and he 
might likewise have avoided several errors. On page 122, e.g., 
in the footnote on II, ii, 114, he wrongly asserts that “the 
reading of all the Quartos is proceedings,’’ whereas in the 
copies that I have examined* the First and Sixth Quartos, 
dated 1684 and 1691 respectively, agree with the four Folios 
in eliminating the final “‘s.”” Again, on page 85, in the textual 
note and footnote on II, i, 95, he follows the Cambridge Editors 
and R. G. White in asserting that the Quarto of 1691 reads 
hath, whereas in the copies that I have examined? it is only the 
Fourth Quarto, undated, that reads Aath, while the Sixth Quar- 
to, of 1691, agrees with the First, Second, Third, and Fifth 
Quartos, and the four Folios, in reading path. Now the Pollard- 
sartlett “Census” credits Mr. Furness with the ownership of a 
1691 Quarto, and it is entirely possible that his copy—like 
those cited by the Cambridge Editors and R. G. White— 


actually contains this variant reading; but surely it is also 
possible that the Cambridge Editors and R. G. White consulted 


* On this point I have consulted, through the courtesy of various owners or 
librarians, three copies of Q 1 (Mr. W. A. White’s, Mr. M. J. Perry’s, and the 
Boston Public Library’s), four copies of Q 2 (Mr. W. A. White’s, Mr. H. E. 
Huntington’s, the Elizabethan Club’s, and the Boston Public Library’s [this 
last copy Miss H. C. Bartlett apparently rejects as a facsimile reproduction, not 
a genuine original; one hesitates to disagree with so formidable a bibliographer, 
but one would like to consider the evidence before accepting the verdict]), three 
copies of Q 3 (Mr. W. A. White’s, Mr. H. E. Huntington’s, and the Yale Univer- 
sity Library’s), three copies of Q 4 (Mr. W. A. White’s, the Boston Public Libra- 
ry’s, and the New York Public Library’s), one copy of Q 5 (Mr. W. A. White’s: 
only two others have been identified), and four copies of Q 6 (Mr. W. A. White’s, 
Mr. M. J. Perry’s, the Boston Athenzum’s, and the Boston Public Library’s). 

* On this point, in addition to the copies listed in Note 3, I have also been 
enabled, through the courtesy of his Secretary, Miss Morris, to consult Mr. 
D. P. Kingsley’s copies of Q 4 and Q 6. 
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an undated Fourth Quarto and then, in the prevailing mood of 
scornful contempt for post-Restoration Quartos, simply desig- 
nated it for convenience by the date of the only dated Quarto 
known to them, that of 1691, without troubling themselves to 
establish bibliographical distinctions, while Mr. Furness merely 
accepted their authority blindly without bothering to verify 
the reference.’ The only other passage in which Quarto 
authority is cited (page 175) is free from error—as far as it goes: 
but, as stated above, a thorough collation of all the Quartos 
would have improved the reference materially. “Which 
(pardon me)”’ is indeed the reading of the 1691 Quarto (Q 6) 
for III, ii, 141; but it is also the reading of the [undated] Q 5, 
which appeared between four and seven years earlier, while 
the four other Quartos all agree with the Folios in printing 
“(Which pardon me).” 

His collation also disappoints us in its lack of uniformity. 
He doesn’t always record variant punctuation where it really 
affects the sense (e.g., in the complicated passage on pages 63, 
64), or variant stage directions which are similarly determina- 
tive (e.g., on pages 110, 220, and 270: while on page 278 he 
faithfully records the trivial omission of ‘“‘omnes” after 
“Exeunt’’!). Again, he lets the Folio reading in line I, ii, 182 
stand unamende4, without textual or critical comment, though 
practically no editor has printed the line in that form since 
1728. Sometimes he records an orthographical or typographical 
curiosity in the Folios (such as “ Feaher F 2,” p. 37, or ‘‘ Waies 
F 3,” p. 154), and sometimes omits others that are quite as 
interesting (such as “‘ Fooliry” F 2, I, ii, 256; “surely” F 2, F 3, 
I, iii, 23; “‘ murder”’ F 3, F 4, II, ii, 6; “‘ Entrals” F 3, “‘ Entrails”’ 
F 4, II, ii, 47; etc.); of course, some of these and other similar 
peculiarities may appear only in the Elizabethan Club copies 
of the Folios, not in Mr. Furness’, but it seems very unlikely 
that they all do. 

Perhaps the most unpardonable sin, however, in a variorum 
edition such as Mr. Furness was attempting, remains now for 
our final point against him. The foremost purpose stated under 


5 White was the first to record this Quarto reading, in his “Shakespeare’s 
Scholar,” 1854, but in a curious form that raises a further presumption of 
inaccuracy on his part. 
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the “Plan of the Work,” page 465, is this: “In this Edition the 
attempt is made to give, in the shape of Textual Notes, on the 
same page with the Text, all the Various Readings of Julius 
Cesar, from the Second Folio down to the latest critical 
Edition of the play.’”’ Obviously, a variorum edition’s dis- 
tinguishing claim to usefulness and scholarly merit depends 
upon the accuracy of this elaborate textual apparatus: but, 
unless all my criteria for checking him up are at fault, it is just 
here that Mr. Furness is most frequently unreliable, and yet it 
is just here that he receives Mr. Tannenbaum’s particular 
commendation, unhappily enough. It is well to recall the 
admirable moderation of the Cambridge Editors (VII, 252) 
in recording the vagaries of one of their predecessors: “In none 
of these cases does our copy of Rowe correspond with his 
statements.’’ Similarly, in the following cases I can only 
record the divergences between Mr. Furness’ statements and 
the readings of the Elizabethan Club Folios and Yale University 
Library copies of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, 
etc., leaving it to the reader to decide whether, in the light of all 
the various inaccuracies detailed above, these following dis- 


crepancies are to be explained away as unique typographical 
peculiarities in the Yale or Furness copies, or not rather, at 
least for the most part, to be accounted for as regrettable 
peculiarities in Mr. Furness’ method of collation. 

I, ii, 318, 333: Rowe i has “‘ Mettel”’ (unrecorded). I, iii, 
48, 49: One line Rowe et seq. (unrecorded). II, i, 200: Staun- 
ton’s query is not “‘ purgers called,’’ which would ruin the metre 


(and metrical improvement is the sole point of his suggestion!), 
but “purgers call’d.” IT, i, 231 [should be 230, as noted above]: 


b 


“flatterers: Pope et cet.” is quite wrong, for this punctuation 
does not appear in Pope, Theobald, Warburton—or, in fact, in 
anyone but Hanmer and Capell, before the Variorum of 1778. 
II, iv, 49: “O Brutus, Brutus Pope, +, Cap. Ktly.”’ should read, 
“OBrutus! Brutus! Pope, +,[—Var.’73]. O Brutus, Brutus, 
Cap. Ktly.” III, i, 38: “you’re” for “you are,” Rowe i 
(unrecorded). III, i, 84: “‘Cim. Rowe, +” should read “‘Cim. 
Rowe ii, +,” for Rowe i has “Cin.” III, i, 143: “‘[Kneeling. 
Pope,” should be credited to ‘‘ Rowe, +,” and should refer to 
line 144. III, i, 156: “Through” appears in Pope i only, 
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“Thorough” having been restored in Pope ii. III, i, 250: 
“you Antony” holds true through Pope i only, and some 
indication should have been given by Mr. Furness that Theo- 
bald’s emended punctuation was suggested in his ‘“ Shake- 
speare Restored”’ and appeared first in Pope ii; a similar failure 
or inability to record the niceties of collation occurs twenty 
lines earlier, where Mr. Furness simply ignores the problem 
(which the Cambridge Editors solve) of distinguishing between 
italic “Lethe” in F 4 and Roman “Lethe” in F 2, F 3. III, ii, 
9: This whole note refers to line 13, Mr. Furness having been 
carelessly misled by the fact that both lines end with “ rendred’’; 
moreover the collation must be completely changed so as to 
read, ““Exit . . . Plebeians. Rowei, + (Exeunt .. . Rowe 
ii, Pope).’’—for Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, and 
Var. ’73 all read “ Exit” not “‘Exeunt.”’ III, ii, 13: Rowe ii 
prints “rendered,” not “rendred.”’ III, ii, 21: this note 
should be almost exactly reversed, for apparently F 2, F 3, F 4, 
and Rowe stand alone in printing “to them” while everyone 
else follows F 1 in printing “to him.” III, ii, 76: “he” is 


omitted only in Rowe i, not in Rowe ii. III, ii, 285: “mov’d” 
should be credited to Rowe, not Pope; and it is mvt universally 
adopted, since it does not appear in the Cambridge or Globe 
editions. ITI, iii, s.d.: Theobald and Var. ’73 do not call this 
Scene VII, as asserted by Mr. Furness; on the contrary Theo- 
bald follows Rowe and the Folios in continuing the Scene 
without interruption, while Var. ’73 follows Capell in calling it 


” 


Scene III. IV, i, 42: “imitations,”’ should be credited to 
Rowe ii, since the period remains unaltered in Rowe i. IV, ii, 
s.d.: why Mr. Furness should arbitrarily select Var. ’73 to 
receive credit for the reading “ meeting”’ instead of ‘‘meete”’ is 
a mystery, for this reading appears in ali preceding editions 
except Capell’s (i.e., in those of Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Han- 
mer, Warburton, and Johnson). IV, iii, 59: Rowe i reads 
‘*Noblemen”’ (unrecorded). IV, iii, 95: the collation “‘a Rowe, 
Pope, Theob. Han. Warb.”’ should read “a Rowe ii, +,” inas- 
much as “‘his” appears in Rowe i and ‘‘a”’ in Johnson and Var. 
73. IV, iii, 139: Pope and Hanmer follow Rowe ii, though 
in a footnote, in reading ‘‘Lucius.’’ IV, iii, 140, 143, 144: the 
editions listed read ‘‘Luc.”’ here, without exception, and there 
is no ground whatsoever for committing the editors to “ Lucil.” 
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IV, iii, 155: this s.d. appears first in Pope, not in Rowe; Rowe’s 
entirely different arrangement has already been recorded by 
Mr. Furness in the textual note on IV, iii, 139. IV, iii, 184: 
*‘Brutus’s”’ appears in Rowe i and Theob. i, only; it is “ Brutus” 
in Rowe ii and “ Brutus’ ” in Theob. ii. IV, iii, 264: why not 
supply the modern s.d. here, introduced by Hanmer, Capell, 
and Var. ’73,—‘(Exit Lucius.”’? IV, iii, 316: “let me see 
Pope.”’ should read “let me see, Pope.” IV, iii, 332, 333: 
“‘vanishest, Ill spirit’; should have been credited to Pope and 
Hanmer as well as to Rowe. V,i,s.d.: “The Fields of Philippi, 
with the two Camps.” should be credited not to Rowe alone, 
but to the whole group indicated by “ Rowe, +,” except that 
Var. ’73 omits the prepositional phrase. V, i, 118-121: this 
passage is strangely collated; in the first place, “Pope, +,” 
put a semi-colon, not a period, after “himself,” and it is mere 
caprice to single out “Coll. Hal. Wh. i” as apparently the only 
modern editors who differ from the Folio punctuation when as 
a matter of fact all but two or three differ from it—and neither 
are they the only three who put a period after “ himself”’; in the 
second place, the sense of the whole passage depends chiefly on 
the punctuation after “how,’”—yet Mr. Furness does not 
record this point at all and so implies (what is wildly untrue) 
that every editor retains the Folio colon unchanged; and in the 
third place, it is thoroughly misleading to group together that 
long list of editions as if they all agreed in their pointing of the 
passage, when the Folios and Rowe really begin the sentence in 
a different place, while others vary the body of the passage, 
and yet others end it with a semi-colon, colon, or dash. JV, ii, 
8: it is difficult to understand the quality of mind—and 
conscience—responsible for the note on this line; we are assured 
that Rowe and all subsequent editions print a closing s.d. here, 
*‘Exeunt, Alarums.’’ when as a matter of fact that s.d. appears 
in mone of them; the sole ground for Mr. Furness’ astonishing 
statement seems to be the fact that in Rowe ii, only, on the line 
below thes.d. ‘“‘[Exeunt.” appears the catchword “ Alarums.,”’ 
referring to the s.d. at the top of the next page, beginning what 
is now called Scene III; this coincidence does not occur in Rowe 
i or in any other edition that I have turned to, while further- 
more there is a period, not a comma, after “ Exeunt,”’ even in 
Rowe ii, and most editions read ‘‘Alarum” or “Alarm,” not 
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“Alarums.”’ V, iii, 55: there is no reason for not recording 
the necessary s.d., “‘[Exit,’’ supplied by Rowe and retained by 
everyone since. V, iii, 71: Rowe ireads “Son,”’ Rowe ii “Sun.” 
V, iii, 75: both Rowe’s editions anticipate Pope in reading 
*Melancholy’s.”’ V, iii, 118: Rowe reads “‘ Funerals” in both 
editions, and should be so recorded. V, v, 25: Rowe, Pope, 
and Hanmer, only, follow F 3, F 4 in reading “ Philippi-fields”’; 
Theob. i reads ‘‘ Philippi fields,’’ and Theob. ii, Warb., Johnson, 
and Var. ’73 read “‘ Philippi’ fields’’—so there is neither rhyme 
nor reason in crediting this last reading to Capell. 

When it is remembered that these specimens of error are 
not even all that I have found, and presumably very far from all 
that anyone would find who should systematically verify every 
one of Mr. Furness’ statements (as I had no occasion to do), it 
will be seen that there is offered herea fine opportunity for unsel- 
fish service to the cause of American scholarship: let some dis- 
interested student or committee “audit” my account (or simply 
test Mr. Furness’ forthcoming volume, “King John,” in the 
same way), employing yet another set of Folios, Quartos, and 
critical editions; and then, if these charges of error are substan- 
tiated, let action be taken forthwith to rescue this monumental 
Variorum series from the hands of its present editor. It is not 
contemplated, naturally, that any legal or forcible action shall 
be attempted in these premises, even were any possible, but it 
is hoped that sufficient moral pressure may be brought to bear 
upon Mr. Furness to persuade him to relinquish the undertaking 
voluntarily and to entrust the decision as to the future of the 
Series to the Modern Language Association of America, prefer- 
ably, or to some other suitable body. 

LAWRENCE MASON 
Yale University. 
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THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER BARCLAY 


To students of literature the name of Alexander Barclay is 
linked with his Ship of Fools—a translation, or rather a deriva- 
tion, from the Narrenschiff of Sebastian Brant. Brant’s poem 
had such universal appeal that it was translated into several 
languages, and was popular throughout Europe in the sixteenth 
century. Barclay was fortunate in his original, and his rendition 
came at an opportune time. But the reputation of Barclay 
does not rest upon the Ship of Fools alone. He was industrious 
in literary work and the list of his writings includes many books. 
Among them are the Introductory to Write and Pronounce 
Frenche, a translation of Sallust, the Myrrour of Good Manners, 
and the five Eclogues. Besides the foregoing, he is the author 
of many works that have not survived. Such a writer must have 
had considerable fame in his own day. That he was known at 
court is shown by the fact that he was considered a suitable poet 
to devise “‘Histoires and Convenient Raisons’’ for the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. John Bale, a contemporary, in spite 
of a bitter personal prejudice, speaks of him as “poeta ac 
rhetor insignis.”’ If he were so well known as all this would 
imply, it seems curious that the facts of his life should be so 
uncertain. The date and place of his birth are unknown, his 
nationality is a matter of dispute, and the surviving details 
of his career are few. His biographers have collected the 
scattered facts of his life, drawn conclusions from them, and 
deduced others on the theory that in his works Barclay repro- 
duces his own experience. Such to a certain extent, is the 
character of the most elaborate discussion that has yet ap- 


peared—the sketch prefixed by Jamieson to his edition of 
the Ship of Fools.|. Koelbing in the latest criticism of Barclay, 
the section devoted to him in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature,? follows rather closely the work of his predecessor. 
But further light is thrown upon Barclay’s career by the 


Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII* which was pub- 


'T.H. Jamieson, Ed. The Ship of Fools. Translated by Alexander Barclay. 
1, 1-85. 

2 Arthur Koelbing, Cambridge History of English Literature, 3.4.63. 

3 Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. Ed. Brewer and Gardiner, 
London, 1862-1910. 
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lished subsequent to Jamieson’s work, and was apparently 
unknown to Koelbing. It is barely mentioned by Jusserand‘ 
in his history of English Literature. Gardiner, in his introduc- 
tion to the Letters and Papers, calls attention to the letters 
concerning Barclay as a source of biographical material, but 
apparently no attempt has been made to reconstruct the details 
of Barclay’s life in the light of this new information. 

An examination of the majority of the accounts of Barclay’s 
life discloses the fact that stripped of all speculation and doubt- 
ful statements they draw their information very largely from 
John Bale’s short sketch printed in his Scriptorum Illustrium 
Maioris Brytannie,> published seven years after Barclay’s 
death. When this account is carefully analysed at least one 
point that has puzzled Barclay’s biographers, the question of 
whether he was a Franciscan or a Benedictine, can be cleared 
up; and by the aid of the Letters and Papers Barclay’s later 
career may be traced. 

The following is Bale’s account of Barclay in full: 


“Alexander Barkeley, quem alii Scotum, alii Anglum fuisse contendunt, 
poeta ac rhetor insignis, ab eruditis artibus magnam sibi, dum viveret, existi- 
mationem peperit. Plures sectas ille probavit, quandoque sacrificulum, quan- 
doque Benedictum aut Franciscanum indunes, nulli certus; sed in illis omnibus 
veritatis osor, & sub coelibatus fuco foedus adulter perpetue mansit. Multa 
tamen in Anglicum sermonem eleganter ille transtulit ac scripsit, praesertim 
De miseriis aulicorum, Iilustres poetae novem Musis. 

Contra Skeltonum, 

Vitam Georgii, ex Mantuano, 

Quinque Eglogas eiusdem, 

Vitam D. Catharinae, 

Vitam D. Margaretae, 

De pronounciatione Gallica, Multii ac varii homines literati. 
Salustium de Bello Iurguthino, Memini me superioribus annis 
Navim Stultiferam, 

Vitam D. Etheldredae, 

Bucolicam Codri, 

Eglogam quartam, 

Castellum laboris, 

Mancinum de virtutibus, 

Aliique plura fecit. Obiit anno Domini 1552, in mense Iunio, Croydone prope 
Londinum sepultus.” 


‘J. J. Jusserand, Histoire Littéraire du Peuple Anglais, Paris, 1904, p. 103 N. 
5 No. 723. 
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The work quoted above is a valuable and interesting source 
of information. In recent years Bale’s veracity has been 
questioned, but through the publication of his autograph 
notebook in 1902° we are able to see his modus operandi.’ What 
Bale did was to gather information from various sources and 
combine this material into one publication. In his lists of 
books he distinguishes those he had seen by reproducing the 
first line of each, as shown by the list presented, and in the case 
of works so noted there is no duplication. This is not true of 
the notebook, however, where there is repetition both in title 
and first line. In other words, he makes corrections by striking 
out the duplicates; otherwise they remain, as a reference to the 
lists will show. 

From the notebook we learn that there are four sources for 
his account of Barclay. These are the lists received from 
“Nicolaus Brigan et alii,” “‘ex officina Roberti Toye,’’® “ex 


museo Joannis Alen,” and “ex hospitis domo Dubline.” In 


the first of these we have this statement prefixed to the list: 
“Alexander Barkeley, Scotus, Benedicti Monachus in Anglia 
primum, postea Franciscanus, scripsit,” etc. Heading another 


list is, ‘‘ Alexander Barclay, Anglus, doctor et poeta, scripsit,” 
etc. Since these statements are given on the authority of 
different sources it is easy to see how contradictions may appear. 
Thus in the lists cited he is claimed by one to be a Scot and 
by another an Englishman. It is evident, then, that any infer- 
ence drawn from one source in the notebook may be incorrect; 
and that Bale’s final summary itself may not be entirely 
reliable.® 

With these facts in mind, Bale’s account may be discussed 
together with the work of later writers. There is no need to 
review the discussion concerning Barclay’s nationality. The 
dispute goes back to Bale’s time, and Jamieson has given fully 
the arguments of both sides.'® His decision is that Barclay was 


6 Index Britanniae Scriptorum, 19. 

7 Cf. Berdan, Alexander Barclay, Poet and Preacher, Modern Language 
Review, 8. 296. 

§ A London Printer and Bookseller, 1542-60. 

* An instance of this in the question of the authorship of The Castell of Labor 
is given by Berdan, op. cit., 296. 

© Op. Cit., XXV-XXXI. 
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a Scot, an opinion that seems to have the weight of evidence. 
The main testimony is that of Wm. Bullein," a contemporary 
of Barclay and a native of the Isle of Ely where fora time Barclay 
lived and wrote. Bullein says of Barclay that he was “‘ borne 
beyonde the cold river of Twede.’’ Another argument is that 
in the Ship of Fools there is an acrostic passage in eulogy of 
James IV of Scotland. Moreover, throughout the works of 
Barclay there is a large number of Scottish words. Jamieson 
lists several examples from the Ship of Fools, while in other 
works many dialectic peculiarities occur that are undoubtedly 
of northern origin. It seems safe, therefore, to assume that 
Barclay was a Scot. 

Jamieson’s conjecture that Barclay in his early days lived at 
Croyden seems plausible because of his frequent mention of 
that town throughout the Eclogues, and the fact that he was 
buried in the church there. At what university he studied it is 
impossible to say. He is claimed for Cambridge because of a 
single mention of the place in the Eclogues; and for Oxford on 
the ground that he received his first preferment from Thomas 
Cornish, the Suffragan Bishop of Tyne, in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, who was earlier a Provost of Oriel College. It is 
also impossible to say whether he traveled and studied abroad. 
Certain passages in his works would indicate such travels, if 
we are to believe that Barclay puts his own experience into the 
mouths of his characters, and his apparent knowledge of foreign 
languages might lead to the same inference. But there is no 
direct evidence. At any rate he entered the church and became 
chaplain at the College of Saint Mary Ottery in Devonshire. 
Here he wrote his first work, The Ship of Fools, as is stated in 
the preface, in the year 1508." 

After leaving Devonshire, Barclay is next heard of, says 
Jamieson, “in monastic orders, a monk of the order of St. 
Benedict, in the famous monastery of Ely.’’ This brings up 
the question whether Barclay was a Benedictine or a Fran- 
ciscan, or as Jamieson says, following the statements of 
preceding writers, at different times both. The statement of 


"4 Dialogue Both Pleasaunt and Pietiful . . . against the Fever Pestilence. 
Cf. Jameieson, op. cit., XXII. 
2 Cf. Jamieson, op. cit., CX VI. 
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Mackenzie," for which no authority is given, that “‘he entered 
into the Order of St. Benedict, and the Rules of that Society 
not pleasing him, he changed his Habit, and entered into the 
Order of St. Francis,” and other statements equally unsup- 
ported, may be disregarded. The only indication that Barclay 
was at any time of the order of St. Benedict is that he speaks 
of himself in the title of his version of the Myrrour of Good 
Manners“ as “‘ Monke of Ely’’; that in the letter of Sir Nicholas 
Vaux to Wolsey” concerning the arrangements for the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold he is called “‘the Blacke Monke and Poete”’; 
and Barclay’s own reference in the prologue to the Eclogues to 
his “habite blacke.”” In one of Bale’s lists, quoted earlier," 
Barclay is spoken of as first a Benedictine and later a Francis- 
can. But that Bale himself did not consider this statement of 
value is shown by his remark that the matter is “nulli certus.”’ 

In the last analysis, then, the question of Barclay’s having 
been a member of the order of St. Benedict depends upon the 
fact that he is called by himself and others a monk, that he 
speaks of his black habit, and that he was at one time located 
at Ely where there was a Benedictine monastery. The term 
monk, however, was, and still is, so loosely used that it may 
have been applied to a friar, and in that capacity he may have 
been at Ely without being a member of the monastery there. 
Moreover, he may well have been one of the so-called “‘ Black 
Franciscans.’’ There is no question of his having been a 
Franciscan since his contemporary Bullein'® speaks specifically 
of ‘‘the five knots upon his girdle after Francis tricks.’’ This 
testimony of Bullein is significant in another way. Perhaps 
the best argument that Barclay was a Benedictine is his con- 
nection with Ely Monastery. But it is at this place that he 
was known by Bullein, who tells us that he was a Franciscan. 
Although it was possible for a monk to become a friar, and no 
one can say for certain that Barclay did not, the probability 


18 Lives and Characters of Eminent Scots Writers, 287. 

“4 Cf. Jamieson, op. cit., CV. 

% Letters and Papers, 3.1., 737. 

16 Op. cit., p. 117. 

17 For much of this information I am indebted to Father Aldrich, of the 
Dominican Fathers of New Haven, Conn. 

18 Jamieson, op. cit., XXIII. 
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is against what would be considered going from a higher to a 
lower spiritual state. In view of these facts, and of Bale’s doubt 
upon this point, it seems reasonable to assumé that Barclay 
was never a Benedictine, but that some time after he left the 
chaplaincy of St. Mary Ottery he entered the order of St. 
Francis. 

Barclay’s biographers are silent upon the interval between 
1520, the year of the letter from Vaux to Wolsey, and 1546, 
when he became Vicar of Much Badew in Essex. During this 
period, which covers Wolsey’s height of power and later fall, 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and the separation of the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome, Barclay’s own 
career must have undergone many changes in his transition 
from a Franciscan Friar to a position in the English Church. 

Light is thrown upon this period of Barclay’s life by the 
Letters amd Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, already men- 
tioned. In a letter from Herman Rinck to Wolsey, dated at 
Cologne, Oct. 4, 1528,'® the writer acknowledges the receipt of 
letters delivered to him by John West, an Observant, concerning 
the arrest of certain heretics. Among other things he offers to 
go to the Emperor to obtain the renewal of privileges for 
English merchantmen, “as there was a clause for the prevention 
of English rebels or heretics taking refuge in the empire,”’ etc. 
He adds that “‘ William Roy, William Tyntaell, Jerome Barlo, 
Alexander Barckley, and their adherents, and George Constans 
and others ought to be delivered up.’’ This would indicate 
that Barclay’s criticism of certain abuses of the Church and 
Clergy, which had appeared in his earlier works, had ripened 
into something stronger until he was compelled to flee to the 
continent. 

That Barclay returned, or was brought back, to England 
is shown by a letter from John West to Wolsey, dated 1529.” 
The letter “asks that he may speak with him secretly before he 
sees Brother Alysander Barkley, who has called Wolsey a 
tyrant and other opprobrious and blasphemous words.”™ 


19 Letters and Papers, 4. 4810. 

% Tbid., 4. 3. 5462. 

*1 Father Aldrich (mentioned previously) suggests that there is here addi- 
tional evidence that Barclay was a Franciscan in the fact that John West, an 
Observant, speaks of him as “Brother.” 
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Barclay had already made a veiled attack on Wolsey in the 
Eclogues™ written many years before, where in his tribute to 
Bishop Alcock he tells of the harm done by “ butchers dogges 
wood,’’ a term that must refer to Wolsey. 

The next reference to Barclay appears in a letter of Robert 
Ward to Cromwell, Oct. 9, 1538.% ‘In Barking Parish Suffolk,” 
says Ward, “where Mr. Richard Redman is parson the word of 
God is not preached unless a stranger comes by chance, and 
those that have come have not set forth the king’s title nor 
defaced the usurped power of the Bp. of Rome; no, not Alex. 
Barkley who preached in Wytson Holidays. Spoke to him of 
his negligence after the sermon before the Parson and Mr. 
Walter Watlond, one of the Justices.”’ 

Three days later in a letter to Cromwell” William Dynham 
tells of a visit to the Priory of St. Germayne in Cornwall where 
he ‘‘sat at supper with the prior, accompanied by Alex. Barclay, 
who the day before preached in honor of the Blessed Virgin.” 
Here Barclay is spoken of as ‘“‘a frere in a somewhat honester 
weed.”’ Dynham describes the conversation in which Barclay 
is quoted as saying “‘I would to God that at the least the laws 
of God might have as much authority as the Laws of the 
Realm,’’ and that he thought men were “too busy pulling down 
images without special commandment of the Prince.”” Dynham 
takes exception to these remarks, and in the heat of the argu- 
ment finally tells Barclay that his ‘‘cankered heart is disclosed, ”’ 
and calls him a “false knave and a dissembling frere.’”’ Some 
one, perhaps one of the writers quoted above, has also written 
to Latimer about the same matter. Latimer sends word to 
Cromwell*® that he has been informed ‘‘that Frere Bartlow 
does much hurt in Cornwale and in Daynshire, both with open 
preaching and private communication.” 

The final reference in this connection is given by Foxe.* 
“‘Hereunto also pertaineth the example of Friar Bartley, who 
wearing still his Friar’s cowl after the suppression of the reli- 
gious houses, Cromwell, coming through Paul’s Churchyard and 


*% Eclogue 1. 349. 

% Letters and Papers, 13. 2. 571. 

* Tbid., 13. 2. 596. 

% Tbid., 13. 2. 709, dated 28 Oct. 1538. 

* Acts and Monuments (Townsend's Ed.), 5. 396. 
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espying him in Rheines’s shop, ‘Yea,’ said he, ‘Will not that: 
cowl of yours be left off yet? And, if I hear by one o’clock that 
this apparel be not changed, thou shalt be hanged immediately 
for example of all others.’ And so, putting his cowl away, he 
durst never wear it after.’”’ This incident probably took place 
shortly before the writing of the letters quoted above since 
Dynham speaks of him as “a Frere in a somewhat honester 
weed.” 

From the foregoing documents we are able to gain a general 
idea of Barclay’s activities during the period left blank by his 
biographers. In the Roman Church he had been a reactionary. 
He wished the Church to be remodeled and reformed, but from 
within. Thisled him to attack Wolsey with the result that he was 
compelled to flee to the continent. The next year he is brought 
back and charged with these attacks. But it must not be 
inferred from this that Barclay had become a Protestant. As 
he attacked Wolsey, so he apparently attacks Cromwell. It 
must be remembered that the Reformation in England was 
political as well as religious. Barclay accepted the political, 


but not the religious reformation. The result is that we find 
him a few years later preaching in Cornwall and Devonshire, 
He had put off his cowl, had outwardly conformed, but is 
attacked by the extreme party as too conservative. He has 


9 


not ‘‘defaced the usurped power of the Bp. of Rome,” and 
thinks that men are “too busy pulling down images.” Latimer 
himself takes up the matter and writes about it to Cromwell. 
These things account for the animosity of Bale, and his attacks 
upon Barclay’s character. Bale belonged to the party of 
Latimer and Cromwell, and to him Barclay was a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. But Barclay was not within the reach of his 
enemies, and received preferment in the English Church. He 
became Vicar of Much Badew in Essex on Feb. 7, 1546, and 
of St. Mathew at Wokey in Somerset on March 30, of the same 
year. On April 30, 1552 he was presented with the rectory of 
All Hallows, Lombard Street,”” but a few weeks later he died, as 
Newcourt’s record shows, and was buried at Croyden.* The 


27 Newcourt, Reportorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (under 
respective parishes named). 
28 Lysons, The Environs of London (under Croyden). 
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Croyden Parish Register reads, “June 10, 1552. Alexander 
Barkley sepult,’”’ thus corroborating the statement of Bale. 

These, then, are the scanty facts in the life of Alexander 
Barclay. It is possible that the speculations and deductions 
from Barclay’s works made by Jamieson and other writers 
referred to previously may be true in part at least. But this 
outline, bare as it is, may clear up some matters hitherto unset- 
tled; and it shows Barclay more clearly than ever as a typical 
representative of the transition period between Humanism and 
Scholasticism. 


Joun RICHIE SCHULTZ 


Allegheny College. 





Another Lucy 


ANOTHER LUCY 


Between Lucy Gray (““Comp. 1799—Pub. 1800’) and 
Christopher Anstey’s moralizing ballad called The Farmer’s 
Daughter (Bath, 1795),' there are several points of similarity. 
Concerning the origin of Lucy Gray, Wordsworth said, in the 
Fenwick note: “It was founded on a circumstance told me by 
my sister, of a little girl, who not far from Halifax in Yorkshire, 
was bewildered in a snow storm.” But it is not impossible 
that Dorothy had read Anstey’s poem and, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, borrowed some details of her story from it.2_ The brief 
preface to The Farmer’s Daughter begins with these words: 
“This little piece is founded upon a circumstance which really 
happened in the course of the late very severe winter, in which 
many persons were frozen to death; amongst whom was the 
unfortunate young Woman who is the subject of the following 
lines.’’ The first quatrain of the forty-five which make up the 
rambling narrative is as follows: 

Keen was the blast, and bleak the morn, 
When Lucy took her way, 


To seek the wretch, whose perjur’d vows, 
Had led her youth astray. 


Another typical stanza runs: 


Such were the days that Lucy knew, 
Such harmless nights as these 
Calm’d ev’ry scene, made labour light, 

And ev’ry object please. 


Wide as are the differences, the reader must see a superficial 
similarity between these lines and Wordsworth’s: 


No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 

—The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door! 


1 Reprinted in The Poetical Works of the late Christopher Anstey, Esq., 
with some account of the life and writings of the author by his son, John Anstey, 
Esq. (London, 1808), pp. 338-348. 

? Several entries in the Grasmere journal for the period from May 14 to 
December 21, 1800, testify to her fondness for reading ballads. See Journals of 
Dorothy Wordsworth (London, 1904), vol. I, pp. 32, 35, 36. 
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Others of Anstey’s quatrains remotely resemble quatrains of 
Wordsworth. For instance, compare these two specimens: 
*To-night will be a stormy night— 
You to the town must go; 


And take a lantern, Child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.’ 


Mean time her eager anxious way 
From morning’s dawning light, 

Poor Lucy held, till length’ning shades 
Announc’d th’approaching night. 


The resemblance between the two poems is clear enough to 
make it seem entirely possible that, if Wordworth did not 
borrow the name of Lucy from Christopher Anstey, at least 
both poets derived it from a common source. 

Though in their inner meaning the “Lucy poems’”® are 
quite unlike either of the ballads which we have been discussing, 
the reader is bound to connect by a natural association of ideas 
the Lucy who “‘dwelt on a wide moor,” “not far from Halifax 
in Yorkshire,’’ and the other who 


dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove 


(also in Yorkshire). Nor is it difficult to believe that both 
these heroines are in some wise related to Anstey’s Lucy, 
especially as there is a distinct similarity of thought between 
one stanza of The Farmer’s Daughter and two famous lines of 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways. The older poet character- 
ized his subject thus: 


* The five related poems written in Germany in 1799 were: Strange fits of 
passion have I known; She dwelt among the untrodden ways; I travelled among 
unknown men; Three years she grew in sun and shower; and A slumber did my 
my spirit seal. This paper leaves out of account all other supposed “Lucy 
poems.” Professor Harper would add to the canon: Louisa, after accompanying 
her on a mountain excursion; To a young lady, who had been reproached for taking 
long walks in the country; and, a poem in which the name of Lucy appears, 
Among all lovely things my love had been. Of the three the first and second were 
probably written in 1801 and the third surely in April of 1802. Professor 
Herford, in The Age of Wordsworth, suggests that the sonnet Surprised by Joy, 
which according to the generally accepted dating was “composed later than 
June, 1812,” and “published 1815,” is yet another song of mourning for Lucy. 
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As spotless as the blooming flower, 
Which long unheeded grew, 

She little reck’d her beauty’s power, 
Or e’er its dangers knew. 


And this blossom has surely something in common with: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 


RoBERT C, WHITFORD 


Knox College. 





Lots peich 


ABLAUT AND SENTENCE-ACCENT 


In the JEGPh, vol. XVI, pp. 173 ff., I tried to show that 
the ablaut stages e, 0, and 2 or—represent three different degrees 
of stress, depending upon whether the syllable in question 
occupied the focus of attention or was more or less removed 
toward the margin. I should like to offer here a bit of additional 
evidence in support of that theory namely, that these three 
degrees of ablaut correspond exactly to the three degrees of 
stress which are distinguishable in the accent of an ordinary 
prose sentence in modern English. 

A sentence is a judgment, a predicating of some fact about a 
subject, a focussing of the attention upon some element of a tota! 
concept. The concept, which is always more or less complex, 
arises first as a whole in the mind; and from this whole we single 
out a certain element, on which we center the attention. In 
the sentence, FATHER IS A LAWYER, the word FATHER stands for 
the original total concept, and LAWYER represents the single 
element which is drawn from ‘it into the focus of attention. 
This thought-process is a movement from a general basis to a 
specific goal, the creating of tension in which the subject and 
predicate are set off against each other; but the tension is 
greater at the goal than at the starting point, that is, LAWYER is 
more strongly stressed than FATHER (see Lipps, A sthetik, I, 325). 
The reverse of this may also occur. If the concept is concerned 
with LAWYERS, and we wish to call attention to the fact that 
FATHER is one possible element in that concept, then we say, 
FATHER IS A LAWYER, stressing the former more strongly than 
the latter. This merely means that we have a different general 
concept as a basis. Again, either the subject or the predicate, 
or both, may be qualified as to time, place, manner, degree, 
etc., in which case the qualifying word receives the chief stress 
(unless it is merely an inseparable part of the qualified word), 
e.g., FATHER IS A GREAT LAWYER. Thus we distinguish either 
two or three degrees of stress above the so-called unaccented 
elements of a sentence: for example, FATHER IS A LAWYER, and 
FATHER IS A GREAT LAWYER (cf. Wundt, Vélkerpsychologie, 
Bd. 1, 2. Teil, 391-392). Or, let us take a sentence containing 
a verb. THE MAN SEES; THE MAN SEES REPEATEDLY; THE 
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THE MAN SEES REPEATEDLY. Now in these three sentences the 
stress on the vb. sees corresponds exactly to the three degrees 
of ablaut, e, 0, 9, or—. Pre-Germanic pres. ind. sekwe, pft. 
séesékwe, pit. pl. sésakwimé (=séhwum). In the first two cases, 
the verb represents that which is predicated about a subject, 
and either occupies alone the focus of attention, in which case 
it is most strongly stressed, or is slightly removed from the 
focus toward the margin of attention, in which case it is some- 
what less strongly stressed. In the third example, the verb 
represents the original general concept, the context or background 
of the idea, the basis, from which one or two elements are 
singled out and presented to the attention; here the verb has 
the weakest stress, and in the I E ablaut reaches the 2 or—stage. 
The perf. ptc. sakwonds, datés, and the aorist, e.g. Greek 
é\-rov, are similar to the pft. pl., i.e., the verb with its reduced 
vowel stage represents the original concept, and not a fact 
predicated about a subject; the attention is centered on the 
person or thing affected by the act, or the past time at which the 
act was performed, and the act itself is taken for granted, is the 
element that makes up the general context of the whole concept. 

It looks, then, very much as though the IE ablaut arose 
from the perfectly natural sentence accent, and that this accent 
did not differ essentially from that of modern English. 


C. M. Lotsrreicu 


University of Cincinnati. 
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NOTES ON KLUGE’S AND WEIGAND’S 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARIES 
I 
1. ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF MODERN ENGLISH Awl 

On Alle ‘an ein Heft befestigter stihlerner Stachel zum Vor- 
stechen bei Lederarbeit’ the 5th edition of Weigand has this to 
say: “Aus mhd dle, ahd. ala f.; dazu ndl. aal, ags. al f. (daneben 
Gdwel, engl. awl), an. alr m. ‘Ahle.’ Eine Weiterbildung seigt 
ahd. alansa (daher schweiz.-schwadb. Alse), vgl. frz. aléne aus 
alesne und ndl. els f.‘Ahle.’ Verglichen wird aind 6rd f. ‘Pfriem, 
Ahle,’ lit. ila, preuss. yla, lett. ilens ‘Ahle.’ In this account 
several statements need correction. In the first place, as the 
NED very properly points out, the length of vowel in the Old 
Germanic languages is by no means established. Old High 
German alansa, alunsa' speaks for OHG. ala, MHG. ale. As 
to Old English, the corresponding word has undoubtedly the 
vowel short and its gender is just as undoubtedly masculine, as 
Napier has emphasized. Nowhere is there any basis for the 
assumption of feminine gender and the forms recorded are 
@l, eal, al. The latter resulted in am alle (1382, Wyclif Exodus 
XXI. 6); the edition of 1388 has a mal, an al. This spelling 
varied later with aul (1607, Topsell, Four-footed Beasts 144), 
awl, (1727, Swift, Gulliver II V1I.145) and has now become the 
established spelling, so as to distinguish it from the adjective 
all with which it perfectly coincides in pronunciation. The 
spelling awl has given rise to misconnecting the word with OE. 
wel, dwul with which it has nothing whatever to do as I have 
pointed out in Anglia some years ago, and I am happy to say the 
noted linguist, Prof. Evald Lidén of Géteburg fully agrees with 
me. In the first place, OE. dwel is never used to interpret Latin 
subula; it glosses either fuscinula or harpago or tridens or 
ungula oruncus. Inthe second place, OE. éwel could never have 
resulted in modern aw/. Ernest Zupitza, in his Germanische 
Gutturale page 63, realized that and therefore assumed the a of 
OE. dwel as being short. But his assumption is shown to be 
wrong by the fact that the OE. word appears, in accordance with 
a well-known phonetic law, as owe/ in early Middle English, 


1Cp. NED. sub alsene and elsin. 
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whence the oules of Chaucer in the Sompner’s Tale-22, With 
fleischhok or oules To ben yclawed. The NED brings this quota- 
tion forwards as proof in the word history of awl, but it has as 
little place there as the Aélfric gloss 316 fascinula awul or the 
quotation from the Legend of St. Katherine 2206 Tuhen hire 
tittes up of hire breoste. wid eawles of irne or the quotation from 
Owl and Nightingale 80, Thi bile is . . . scharp and hoked, 
Right so an owel that is crooked. These quotations belong under 
oul which is wrongly designated as an obsolete spelling of awl; 
it is the legitimate development of OE. dwel, dwul, which is just 
as wrongly designated as “‘variant’’ of OE. el, al “not accounted 
for.”’ It is an altogether different word. It is radically con- 
nected with Latin vellere whose root, according to Walde, is 
uel-s and its meaning is that of ‘evulsor,’ d-being OE. prefix whose 
function is about the same as that of Latin ex. Its OHG. 
congener I find in ar-uuel-s-an ‘evellere, eruere,’ with which I 
think uualza ‘pedica’ is closely connected. If so, the radical 
idea of the word is (‘foot) catcher.’ What connection there is 
between OHG. aruuelzan ‘evellere” and aruuelzan ‘evolvere,’ 
that is a question I expect to deal with at some later time. In 
the mean while I insist that OE. dwel, dwul, dwol has no stand- 
ing in an etymological discussion of modern English awl, which 
is the legitimate phonetical development of OE. el, al ‘subula’; 
the development is on a par with that of el, eal ‘omnis’ to 
modern all and smel ‘gracilis’ to modern small. When E. 
Zupitza 1.1. tried to make out the a of OE. déwel must have been 
short, he overlooked the controverting fact that in a MS. of 
Elfric’s Grammar preserved in the Worcester Cathedral 
Library, designated W by Julius Zupitza, and assigned by him 
to the 12th century, the fascinula awel of the original reads 
fascinula owel and, significantly, is followed by uncinus hoc; 
the gloss is printed in Wright-Wiicker 548.°° If Zupitza 
Junior’s assumption were true, the a of the original would have 
appeared as a also here. That it appeared as o is plain indica- 
tion of the length of the vowel. For the scribe of this MS. 
almost invariably has changed the long a’s of his original to a, 
a clear proof that at the time he wrote the transition of long 
OE. a to Middle English o had already started. This phonetical 
change of OE. dwel to ME. owel is further testified to by a vocab- 
ulary of the 15th century, preserved in the Trinity College 
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Library of Cambridge. According to WW. 576,” it explains 
Latin-Greek creagra by “anglice an owel.”” This coincides with 
the explanation given in a metrical vocabulary of the 15th 
century, preserved in MS. Harl. 1002: according to WW. 626,’ 
over creagra is written nowle which, of course, is—an owle. 
From this evidence it is safe to conclude that the initial vowel 
of OE. éwel was undoubtedly long. Had it survived, it would 
be now represented by oul or oule or owle, never by awl. 


II 
OE: Scinn ‘sktn’ = EARLY MoD. ENGLISH Shin. 

In the 7th edition and, if I am correctly informed, also in 
the 8th edition of his etymological dictionary Kluge has this to 
say on schinden, MHG. schinden, OHG. scintan. ‘to skin, peel, 
maltreat’: Denominativ zu einem verlornen ahd. N. *sctnp ‘Fell, 
Haut,’ das nach anord. SKINN (s. Schinnen) N. ‘Haut, Fell, Pelz, 
Leder’ fiir das Ahd. vorausgesetst werden darf. Engl. SKIN aus 
spatags. SCINN. ist nord. Lehnwort des 10. Jarhhs. (angels. sc1 
miisste im Engl. sur werden). Germ. scINDA aus vorgerm. 
SCENTO- wird verglichen mit bret. scant ‘Fischschuppe’ von 
Loth, Rev. Celt. XIV 194.” Here I miss in the first place the 
reference to the masculine Schund ‘trash’ which later on is 
mentioned as ‘jumge Bilding zu schinden, eigtl. wohl ‘Unflat der 
Kotgruben.’ In the second place, the statement ought to have 
been made in this connection that schinden has partially passed 
over into the strong conjugation as witnessed by the past 
participle geschunden which has its par in the p. p. skun of 
vulgar English speech. As to late OE. scinn being a loan from 
ON. skin, it is true enough that the scynn occurring in the OE. 
Chronicles* has been taken over from the Norse. Also berascin 
once met with in Bishop Leofric’s Charter of 1050-1073 (Earle, 
Landcharters, etc., p. 250= Thorpe, Diplomatarium Anglicum, 
p. 42977) may come from that source. And from it, no doubt, 
has sprung modern English skin. But that there also was a 
native OE. scinn which resulted in early modern English shin 


? Bosworth-Toller having failed to book the word, it will be worth while to 
transcribe here the whole passage from Earle’s edition 1865, p. 212, ad annum 
1075 (MS.D): Hwet pa se cyngc Malcolm. and his sweostor Margareta. geafon 
hi myccla geofa. and manega gersama. and eallon his mannan on scynnan mid 
pelle betogen. and on merderne pylecon. and gréscynnene. and hearma scynnene, 
and on pallon. and on gyldenan faton and on seolfrenan. 
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and was gradually superseded by the Norse intruder, is a fact 
I drew Prof. Brights’ attention to some three years ago and 
submit now to the general public: In the collection of glosses 
preserved in MS Cleopatra A III (Brit. Mus.) there occurs, 
according to Wright-Wiilcker I. 427, 27, imens. cinn=hymen 
scinn (Servius Verg. Aen. IV. 99), with which compare the gloss 
in Cod. Voss. lat. fol. 24 lf. 87 recto 37 ymen membranum (Ley- 
den University Library). From this native scinn sprang early 
modern English schyn, shyne which is spelt in the French 
fashion chyn in the English glosses on the Norman French of 
Walter de Biblesworth treatise in Wright Voc. I. 149%: 
Homme et femme unt ey m= That already in the first 
quarter of the 14th century*® the native shyn had a competitor 
in the Norse skyn, skine is proved by the reading skine for chyn 
in the Chambridge MS. The same competition is witnessed to 
in the 15th century by what we read in the Catholicon Anglicum 
p. 177a as English explanation of Latin nembris=nebris: an 
Hart-skyn (MS A: a Hartshyne). The native word is used in a 
15th century rendering of Latin matrix, WW. 752°. 


Hec munda a schyn that a schyld 


Hec matrix | is consevyd in, 
while the Catholicon Anglicum, p. 342a, prefers for the same 
purpose the Norse loan-word: 
skyn y' y° chylde is lapped in y* moder wame, himen, matrix. 
Also the modern skinner appears still in his native garb as 
shinnere in a vocabulary of c1425, preserved in the Brit. Museum 
MS Reg. 179 C. XVII, fol. 21, according to WW. 650", Hic 
pelliparius A* schynnere. In Middle English I have, so far, not 
been able to find a trace of the native OE. scinn, unless the 
shindle of Ancr. R. 186 is connected with it. The NED s.v. 
states that its origin and precise meaning is unknown. I here 
give the whole passage: Nis pet child fulitowen pet schreped 
agean. & bit upon pe zerde (MS Cleopatra CVI Cotton). 
For schreped MS Titus DXVIII Cott. offers the variant 
schindled which I suggest would go back to an OE. derivative 
from scinn ‘cutis,’ *scin(d)lian ‘decorticare.’ 

Orto B. SCHLUTTER. 
Daytona Beach, Fla., March 1919. 


* Provided the NED’s date, c1325, for W. de Biblesworth’s treatise is 
correct. 
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ZUR A-BRECHUNG IM NORD- UND WESTGERMANI- 
SCHEN—DAS VERHALTEN DES STARKEN 
VERBS ZU DER NOMINALEN FLEXION 
EINLEITUNG 


Es muss in erster Linie betont werden, dass beim Subst., 
ebenso wie beim Verbum, die altindogerm. Scheidung 1/2 
iiberhaupt nicht in Betracht kommt, sondern nur die gemeinsam 
nord.- und westgerm. Scheidung 7/é (ebenso #/ 6), und zweitens, 
dass man die Vokalverhiltnisse in geschichtlicher Zeit vom 
Standpunkte der gemeinsam nord.- und westgerm. Sprache 
aus betrachten muss, welche dem Altn. und dem Westgerm. zu 
grunde liegt. 

In geschichtlicher Zeit beruht die Vokalregelung auf dem 
geschichtlichen Lautstand, der sich von dem vorgeschichtlichen 
vorzugsweise darin unterscheidet, dass die geschwichten 
Vokale der Endsilben hiufig ein anderes Lautverhiltnis zwi- 
schen Stamm- und Endungsvokal veranlasst haben (so z. B. 
*6>), und dass die urspriinglichen Endungen der betreffenden 
Flexionen in noch grésserer Ausdehnung als in der Grundsprache 
durch die Endungen anderer Flexionen ersetzt werden konnten. 

Wenn also in historischer Zeit unter ihnlichen Lautum- 
stinden die Regelung von i/é mit der Regelung von #/d nicht 
ganz iibereinstimmt, muss man nicht nur die Verhiltnisse in 
der gemeinsamen Grundsprache, sondern auch die nachtrag- 
lichen Analogie-und Lautneigungen der einzelnen Sprachen 
mit in Betracht ziehen. 

Daher werde ich in der folgenden Untersuchung die Regel- 
ung der Stammvokale 1/é und #/6 in geschichtlicher Zeit vom 
Standpunkte des gemeinsam urnord.- urwestgerm. Lautstandes 
aus betrachten. Die rekonstruierten Verhiltnisse der Grund- 
sprache dienen als Grundlage fiir die tatsichlich vorliegenden 
Sprachen, deren jede ihre Lauteigenheit besitzt. 

Da im Gegensatz zum Gotischen die lautliche Regelung des 
Stammvokals im Nord.- und Westgerm. auf der Ausgleichung 
zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokalen (ausser vor Nasal+ 
Kons.) beruhte, so darf man voraussetzen, dass die lautgerechte 
Regelung der betreffenden Vokale in der gemeinsamen nord.- 
und westgerm. Grundsprache die folgende gewesen sei: 1%, %, 
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nur wenn in der Endsilbe ein 1, i, oder & stand, dagegen é, 8, 
nur wenn in der Endsilbe ein a, @, oder 6 stand. Wenn zu 
dieser Zeit der Systemszwang entweder zu Gunsten des unge- 
brochenen #, #, oder zu Gunsten des gebrochenen é@, é nicht in 
allen Kasus durchgefiihrt worden war, wie dies hiiufig in 
geschichtlicher Zeit der Fall ist, so wird doch wohl nur eine 
Tendenz, die Scheidung ¥/é und #/¢ auszugleichen, die normale 
gewesen sein; nur in diesem Sinne ist eine ‘regellose’ Ausgleich- 
ung in vorgeschichtlicher, ebenso wie in der geschichtlichen 
Zeit, zu verstehen. 

Weiter darf man wohl annehmen, dass vor der Zeit ihres 
Wegfalles die alten Vokale (a, é@, 6, i, wu, usw.) der Flexionssilbe 
keine Wirkung auf den Stammvokal ausgeiibt hatten.' Die 
altgerm. Vokale (%, é@, #, 6) der Stammsilbe bleiben dann in 
solchen Fillen noch immer lautgerecht bestehen, so z. B. 
gemeingerm. *wulf-s (aus vorgerm., bezw. ‘protogerm.’ *wulf- 
a-s-) Nom. sg.=got. wulfs, nord-germ. ulfr, westgerm. *wulf 
(alts.-angs. wulf). Durch Analogiewirkung aber nach den- 
jenigen Kasus, wo der Vokal (a, 6) der Flexionssilbe noch 
beibehalten ist (so z. B. gemeingerm. *waulf-6-s Nom. plur.= 
got. wulfés, nordgerm. ulfar (lautgerecht aber *olfar), westgerm. 
*wolfos=ahd. wolfa), gewmnt gewéhnlich im Nord.- und 
Westgerm. der gebrochene Stammvokal im Paradigma die 
Oberhand. 

Wenn nun eine solche ‘regellose’ Ausgleichung der betreffen- 
den Stammvokaleauch schon im Urnord.- Urwestgerm. tatsiich- 
lich begonnen hatte, so wiirde man erwarten, dass schon in der 
Grundsprache wegen des Uberwiegens des i und des u der 
Flexionssilben bei den u-, i- Stimmen (bezw. Alteren Kons.- 
und es/os- Stimmen, die in die u-, i- Stimme schon tibergetreten 
waren) die Ausgleichung hier zu Gunsten des ungebrochenen 
Vokals (%, %), dagegen bei den a(m)-, 6(m)- Stimmen (wegen des 
Uberwiegens des a und des 6 der Flexionssilben) zu Gunsten 
des gebrochenen Vokals (é, 6) geschehen sein sollte. 

Von diesem Standpunkte aus werde ich die verschiedenen 
Kategorien fiir die geschichtliche Zeit aufstellen, d.h. die urgerm. 


? Vgl. Collitz, “Early Germanic Vocalism,” M. L. Ns., June, 1918, S. 332, 
gegen Holtzmann, Alid. Grammatik, I, 2, S. 13. 
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Stammvokale (A) bei den u-, i- Stimmen, und (B) bei den 
a(n)-, 6(m)- Stimmen. Die urgerm. Vokale sind — 

a) 1,%. 2,é vor éAundr. 

b) 1, #. 2, 6 vor A und r. 

Kategorie 2(d.h. é und 6) vertritt die altgerm. konsonantische 
Brechung des gemeingerm. % und # vor unmittelbar folgendem 
h oder r, gerade wie im Gotischen. Altgerm. é und 4 sind also, 
ebenso wie altgerm. ? und #, nicht mit den urnord.- urwestgerm. 
é, & und 7, #@ zu verwechseln, welche erst spiter durch die 
Wirkung der Vokale der Endsilben entstanden waren. 

Wir haben demnach die folgenden Kategorien im Nord.- 
und Westgerm. zu betrachten;—A, a, 1. A, a, 2. A, b, 1. A, b, 2. 
und B, a, 1. B, a, 2. B, b, 1. B, b, 2. 

A=u-, i- Stimme. 

B=a(n)-, 6(m)- Stimme. 

a=1/; 1=%, 2=é vor A und sr. 

b=a/6;1=a, 2=6 voré undr. 


DiE REGELUNG DER STAMMVOKALE IM SUBSTANTIVUM. 


A 


a) Die Regelung von urnord.- urwestgerm. 1/& bei den u-, i- 
Stammen in geschichtlicher Zeit. 

1. Aligerm. { bei den u-, i- Stmamen. 

(A, a, 1). Im Nordgerm2? 

Altgerm. i steht hier gewéhnlich vor einfachem Konsonan- 
ten, gerade wie im Prit. plur. und Part. prit. der starken 
Verben der 1. Ablautsreihe, und ebenso wie im Verbum bleibt 
es gewohnlich einténig geregelt, wie z. B. fridr, kvisir, kvidr, 
limr, lidr, litr, sidr, sigr, skridr, smidr, stigr, vinr, usw. Einige 
von diesen Subst. der u-, i- Flexion haben schon entweder zum 
Teil (wie z. B. skridr, smidr, stigr) oder in allen Kasus (wie 
z. B. sigr aus *sig-i-R=got. sigis, altindogerm. es/os—Stamm) 
die Endungen der a- Flexion angenommen, bewahren aber noch 
immer den alten ungebrochenen Wurzelvokal (2). 

(A,a,1). Im Westgerm. (altgerm. t bei den u-, i- Stimmen). 

Ebenso steht im Westgerm. altgerm. % gewéhnlich vor 
einfachem Konsonanten und wird, ebenso wie im starken Ver- 
bum der 1. Ablautsreihe, am hiufigsten einténig geregelt, wie 


2 Die altisl dndischen Formen dienen als Norm fiir das Nordgerm. 
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z. B. ahd.’ fridu, lid-u, quiti, sigu, situ, skrit, skilt, smid, snit, 
wini, witu, usw.; nur mito:met(o) zeigt Schwanken zwischen 
i und é. 

Im Altfries.- Alts.- Angs. hingegen erscheint neben 7 hiufig 
ein é, so z. B. alts. fredu (Ps. Codex) neben fridu, skeld (Oxf. 
Gl.) neben skild und angs. freodu neben fri(o)du. Dieses é ist 
wohl auf die obliquen Kasus zuriickzufiihren, wo urspriinglich 
ein 6 der Endsilbe vorlag, so z. B. Gen. sg. *skeldés, *frethds 
(=got. skildaus, fribaus) und Dat. sg. *skeld6, *frethd (=got. 
skildau, fribau). Imalts. Psalmenkommentar liegt sogar die 
Form fridu nur im Nom. sg., die Form fredu hingegen nur im 
Dat. sg. vor; also urspriinglich Nom. sg. *frithu-s, Dat. sg. 
*freth-au > *freth-d. 

Ebenso begegnet in ahd. Eigennamen Frid- neben Fred-, 
namentlich z. B. in dem Namen des altfrinkischen Chronisten 
Frethegar (vgl. Férstemann, Ahd. Namenbuch, I*, S. 526 ff.). 
Hier aber spielen zum Teil romanische* Lauteigenheiten hinein, 
aber sie beriihren sich mit frinkischen Eigentiimlichkeiten, 
wie diese z. B. im alts. Psalmenkommentar vorliegen. 

Hiermit ist auch das altn. venpa (neben vinba) Gen. plur. 


zu vinpbr (u-Stamm) ‘Wende’ zu vergleichen, da die Form 
venba iberhaupt nicht nordischen Ursprungs ist, sondern aus 
dem Mittelndd. stammt (vgl. Collitz, Segimer, S, 282 f.). 

2. Altgerm. & (vor h und r)=got. ai bei den u-, i- Stimmen. 


(A, a, 2). Im Nordgerm. 

Die wenigen Beispiele fiir altgerm. 2 bei der w-, i- Flexion 
zeigen gewohnlich einténiges 2, wie z. B. verdr (= got. watrdus, 
alts. werd, a-Stamm). Nur im Dat. sg. erscheint bunte Regel- 


3 Als altester Dialekt des Westgerm. steht gewdhnlich das Ahd. den 
urspriinglichen Verhiltnissen zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokalen am 
nachsten. Daher werde ich die westgerm. Lautverhiltnisse in erster Linie vom 
Standpunkte des Ahd. aus betrachten, denn das alts.- altfries.-angs. Sprachge- 
biet zeigt viele erst nachtriglich hinzugekommene Lauteigenheiten. 

‘Die romanische Lautgebung in dhnlichen Fallen (d.h. in urspriinglich 
offener Silbe mit kurzem Vokal) zeigt @ an Stelle von lateinischem 4 (vgl. Pro- 
fessor Collitz, “Segimer oder: Germanische Namen in keltischem Gewande,” 
J. E. G. Ph. V1, Jan. 1907, S. 284 ff.). Dieses 2 in Frethegar kann also recht 
wohl auf # zuriickgehen. 

Dass im Ahd. einmal auch Formen mit fred- bestanden haben, machen die 
in den alten (lateinisch abgefassten) Volksrechten hiufig begegnenden Formen 
freda, fredus, usw. wahrscheinlich. Belege bei Graff ITI, 788 f. 
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ung, d.h. verdi: virdi. Letztere Form mit 7- Umlaut begegnet 
aber viel seltener (vgl. Noreen,®? §155, §385, Anm. 1). Die 
Verbindung r+ Kons. scheint die Wirkung eines 7 oder eines # 
der Endung gehemmt zu haben, so dass der altgerm. Vokal é 
gegen den Endungsvokal unempfindlich geblieben ist (got. 
wairdus=lautgerecht urnord. *verdur>altisl. verdr), gerade 
wie altgerm. ? vor Nasal+ Kons. (z. B. binda Inf.= got. bindan 
gegeniiber efa Inf.=got. ian). Daneben lag auch natiirlich 
(wenn auch einer ganz anderen Wurzel angehdérig) das Beispiel 
vom Subst. verd ‘Wert’ (a- Stamm), Adj. verdr und Verbum 
verda, ebenso wie bresir (i- Flexion) statt *bristr als Analogiebild- 
ung nach dem entsprechenden Verbum dresta anzusehen ist. 

Ganz anders aber verhilt es sich bei altgerm. 7 in Wértern 
wie firar, fyrbar, virbar,® usw. der ja- Flexion. Hier war das 
altgerm. € wegen des i der Endsilbe schon durchweg in allen 
Kasus zu ? umgelautet worden, welches dann als unveranderter 
Stammvoka! diente. 

(A, a, 2). Im Westgerm. (altgerm. é bei den u-, i- Stimmen). 

Die wenigen Beispiele zeigen; im Ahd. bunte Regelung, wie 
z. B. fihu:fehu (=got. fathu), im Alts. gewéhnlich einténiges 
é, wie z. B. fehu (nur C, fiku), heru (=got. hatrus), und im 
Angs. durchaus einténiges é, wie z. B. feohu, heoru. 

Bei der Regelung von westgerm. 7/é handelt es sich in der 
Mehrzahl der Fille um kurze Stammsilbe, gerade wie bei der 
1. Ablautsreihe der starken Verben. Man kénnte demnach 
fragen, weshalb z. B. das westgerm. i/é in ahd. fiku : fehu nicht, 
sowie in fast allen iibrigen Wé6rtern der u- Flexion im Ahd, 
(z. B. fridu, sigu, situ, witu), als einténiges 7 erscheint. 

Der Umstand, dass in westgerm. *fiku die lautgerechte 
Regelung sich z. B. bei Otfrid® geltend machte (im Gegensatz 
zu dem einténigen 7% z. B. in ahd. situ), lasst sich dadurch erkliren, 


5 Diese Wérter gehen schwerlich auf urnord. */irihéR, *firhwib6R, *wirib6R 
zurtick, wie dies Noreen (*§74, 5a, §154, 1) annimmt, sondern eher auf urnord. 
*firjOR, *firhwj6R, *virpjér aus urgerm. *ferjés, *ferlwjés, *verbjos; sie gehérten 
also urspriinglich der ja- Flexion an. Dem altn. firar steht das westgerm. *firhjér 
zur Seite, nach Ausweis z. B. des ahd. firahim (Wessobr. Gebet), fireo (Hildebr. 
Lied) und des alts. firtho mit sekundirem Vokal von schwankender Klangfarbe 
(4:&:4) zwischen r und h. 

* Uber die lautliche Regelung von 1/2 in ahd. fiku:fehu vgl. Professor 
Collitz, Segimer, S. 286 f. 
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dass das é der Stammsilbe aus den alten Genitiv-Dativformen 
(*féh6(s): féh6=got. fathaus : fathau) stammt, und dass die 
Analogie von Wortern wie fridu, situ, usw. nicht gewirkt hat. 
Man muss dabei beriicksichtigen, dass das # der 1. Ablautsreihe 
nie vor einfachem h (d.h. altgerm. 4) gestanden hat. Der Gen. 
sg. ist im Ahd. nur als fehes, und der Dat. sg. nur als fehe belegt; 
im Nom.-Akk. sg. iiberwiegt fiku (vgl. mhd. vike : vihes daneben 
auch vehe (vech, vé):vehes, usw.). Der Nom.- Akk. sg. fihu ist 
vielleicht eine speziell ahd. Form, denn die tibrigen westgerm. 
Sprachen weisen anscheinend auf feku. Spuren des alten Wech- 
sels finden sich auch in alts. fehu: fihu (C). 

Der Umstand, dass im Alts.- Angs. einténiges é vor altem h 
und vor r ohne nebenliegende Form mit 7 auftritt (wie z. B. 
alts. heru, angs. heoru, feohu) im Gegensatz zu dem hiufigen 
Schwanken zwischen 7 und é vor sonstigem einfachem Konson- 
anten (vgl. z. B. alts. fridu : fredu, angs. fri(o)du : freodu), lasst 
sich wohl durch den Einfluss des unmittelbar nachfolgenden h 
und r erkliren. Die Verwandtschaft des # und des r mit einem 
é zeigt sich schon im iltesten Germ. (d.h. im Got., vgl. fathu, 
hatrus), und als gemeingerm. Lautverhiltnis kann sie auch 
spiter im Ingaevonischen die Tendenz begiinstigt haben, 
altgerm. é auch vor einem u oder einem i der Endung beizube- 
halten (vgl. altn. verdr=got. watrdus, A, a, 2), zumal sich im 
Ingaevonischen hiaufig ein neues é mit einem wu oder einem i 
der Endsilbe vertrug (vgl. alts. fredu, angs. freodu, usw.). 

Man darf also den Schluss ziehen, dass die Ausgleichung des 
t/& bei der u- Flexion im Urwestgerm., ebenso wie im Urnordi- 
schen (vg. verdr, A, a, 2), nicht nur auf der Wirkung der End- 
silben, sondern auch auf der Wirkung des gleich folgenden h 
(alt) und r beruhte, was mit den Verbalverhiltnissen in Ein- 
klang steht, indem beim Verbum, ebenso wie beim Subst. der 
u-, i- Flexion, ¢/é nur dann als einténiges 7 geregelt war, wenn 
das t/é nicht vor h oder vor r zu stehen kam, nimlich bei der 
1. Ablautsreihe; vgl. z. B. ahd. bissum:gi-bizzan, fridu:frides 
gegeniiber -skehan Inf.- Part. prit. der 5. Ablautsreihe, - skihu, 
-skihis, -skihit, Pris. ind. sg., fihu (feho):fehes. 

b) Die Regelung von urnord.—urwestgerm. 1/5 bei den ue, 
i- Stimmen in geschichtlicher Zeit. 

Hier findet man unter ahnlichen Lautverhiltnissen altgerm. 
ui viel hiufiger als altgerm. 7, und altgerm. 6 viel haéufiger als 
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altgerm. @ bunt geregelt, also im grossen ganzen #/é viel 
hiufiger als 1/é. Infolge der a- Brechung von # zeigt sich auch 
im Nordgerm. die Neigung, altgerm. # als einténiges 5 zu 
regeln; altgerm. % hingegen ist, sowohl im Westgerm. wie im 
Nordgerm., viel seltener zu Gunsten des gebrochenen Vokals 
(é) ausgeglichen worden (vgl. A, a, 1). 

1) Altgerm. 0 bei den u-, i-, Stimmen. 

(A, b, 1) Im Nordgerm. 

Bei der u- Flexion ist das # in dem einzig begegnenden 
Beispiel bunt geregelt, d.h. sum(r):sonar, usw. mit gegenseitigem 
Ausgleich in allen Kasus; vgl. hiermit z. B. fridr:fridar, limr: 
limar mit einténigem 7. 

Ebenso kann auch bei der i- Flexion Schwanken zwischen 
ti und 6 eintreten, wie z. B. bulr:bolr, hugr:hogr, munr:monr 
(vgl. die Inf. muna:mona=got. munan), hlutr gegeniiber korn: 
kostr (= got. kustus), usw. 

(A, b, 1) Im Westgerm. (altgerm. # bei den u-, i- Stimmen). 

Wo die betreffende Kategorie nicht schon védllig in die 
a- Flexion iibergetreten war, ist fast ohne Ausnahme altgerm. 
ti einténig geregelt, z. B. 

ahd. hugu,-kumi, sun(u) 

alts. hugi, kumi, sunu 

angs. ge-hygd, cyme, sunu. 

Im Gegensatz zum Altn. ist im Westgerm. einténiges u 
umsomehr zu erwarten, als nicht nur, wie im Altn., der ganze 
Plur. schon in die i- Flexion (Ahd.- Alts.) tibergetreten war, 
sondern auch die alten Endungen der u- Flexion im Gen. sg. 
(=got. aus) und im Dat. sg. (=got. au) schon lingst (ausser 
bei den kurzsilbigen Stimmen im Angs.) durch die Endungen 
der i-, ja- oder a- Flexion ersetzt werden konnten, wie z. B. 

Ahd. Alts. Angs. 

Sg. Plur. Sg. Plur. Sg. Plur. 
N. sun(u) suni sunu suni sunu suna 
G. sunes sunio suno-IES sunio SUNA suna 
D. sunE sunim SunoO-IE suniun SUNA sunum 
A. sun(u) sunt sunu sunt sunu suna 

Das einzige Beispiel fiir stammhaftes @ bei den kurzsilbigen 
Stémmen im Angs. (nimlich sunu) beweist ebenso wenig fiir 
die urspriingliche Regelung des # in urwestgerm. *sunu- wie 
dies das ahd.- alts. sunu beweist, indem im Alts.- Angs. ein- 
facher Nasal die a- Brechung gewoéhnlich hemmt. 
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Die Regelung des stammhaften “# in westgerm. *sunu- steht 
also derselben in altn. sun(r) nicht parallel, weil 1) im Altn. 
einfacher Nasal die a- Brechung in *sun-u nicht hemmte,’ 
und weil 2) im Altn. die alte Endung der uw- Flexion im Gen, 
sg. nicht durch die Endung anderer Flexionen ersetzt werden 
konnte (vgl. son-ar: sun-ar). Weiter war diese alte Endung des 
Gen. sg. auch schon in die i- Flexion (weniger haufig auch in 
die a- Flexion) itibergetreten (vgl. sun(r) : sonar der u- Flexion 
mit Augr : hogar der i- Flexion), was zur Bewahrung der alten 
a- Brechung des # bei der u- Flexion noch weiter beitrug. 

Nur das Nordgerm. bewahrt noch die urspriinglich gemein- 
sam nord.- und westgerm. a- Brechung des altgerm. # im Gen. 
sg. der u- Flexion. Es fragt sich also, weshalb im Nordgerm. 
die a- Brechung von altgerm. % nicht, sowie die a- Brechung 
von altgerm. #, im Gen. sg. unter ahnlichen Lautumstainden 
bewahrt ist, so z. B.limr : *lemar (statt limar), gerade wie 
sumr : sonar. Die bunte Regelung des Westgerm., wie z. B. 
in ahd. fiku : fehu, geht ja auf die a- Brechung im Gen.- Dat. sg. 
der dlteren Zeit zuriick, und damit stimmt ja das Beispiel von 
altn. sun(r) : sonar iiberein. Man wiirde demnach erwarten, 
dass urgerm. i bei der Kategorie limr : limar gleichfalls bunt 
geregelt sein sollte. Diese Verhaltnisse im Subst. stehen in 
auffilligem Einklang mit den Verhdltnissen im starken Verbum, 
denn hier ist bei der 1. Ablautsreihe urgerm. ¢ immer einténig 
geregelt; ein é : a gegen ein? : u kommt im Altn. sogar weder 
beim Verbum® noch beim Subst. vor. Altgerm. # (=indogerm. 
i) vor einfachem Konsonanten lag dagegen beim starken 
Verbum der 2. Ablautsreihe ganz regelrecht gebrochen vor (vgl. 
bodinn gegeniiber bitinn), und demnach ist im Subst. der u- 
Flexion mit kurzer Stammsilbe die Ausgleichung des stamm- 


7Sonst aber wird besonders beim Verbum die a- Brechung hiaufig durch 
einfachen Nasal gehemmt, vgl. z. B. das Part. priit. des starken Verbs numinn 
neben nominn (ialtere und seltnere Form im Altisl.), auch die schwachen Verben 
auf -*ain (=got. -an in hab-an), wie z. B. una (got. wunan): luma gegeniiber 
glotta:horfa, usw. Diese Tendenz macht sich vielleicht auch bei den schwachen 
Subst. erkennbar, vgl. z. B. gumi, runi, kuna (neben kona), usw.; vgl. B, b, 1. 

®Das 2 im Part. priit. bedinn zu bida ‘warten’ der 1. Ablautsreihe ist 
sicherlich der Analogiewirkung des é im Part. priit. bedinn zu bidja ‘bitten’ der 
5. Ablautsreihe zuzuschreiben (vgl. A. Kock, Beitr. XXIII, 498, H. Collitz, 
Segimer, S. 297, Anm. 1). 
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haften # nicht durch den entsprechenden Verbalablaut zu 
Gunsten des ungebrochenen Vokals beeinflusst worden, wie dies 
bei stammhaftem ? in kurzer Silbe der Fall sein konnte. 

2. Aligerm 5 (vor h und r)=got. ai bei den u-, i- Stimmen. 

(A, b, 2). Im Nordgerm. 

Die Belege beschrinken sich auf die i- Flexion; sie zeigen 
gewohnlich einténiges #, doch liegt auch hiufiges Schwanken 
zwischen # und 6 vor, wie z. B. burr : borr (=got. bar), borg 
(=got. baurgs), sorg (=got. sadrgs) neben burdr (=got. ga— 
batirps), skurdr, urt (=got. watrts), usw. Altgerm. é hingegen 
ist bei der u- Flexion gewéhnlich eintinig geregelt (vgl. verdr 
=got. watrdus, A, a, 2). 

(A,b,2). Im Westgerm. (altgerm. ¢ bei den w-, i- Stimmen). 

Hier ist wegen der vorherrschenden Endungen der i- (bezw. 
ja/jé-) Flexion altgerm. 6, gerade wie altgerm. #, als einténiges 
ui geregelt, wie z. B. 

ahd. burg, durft, gi-burt, kuri, turi 

alts. burg, durft, gi-burd, kuri, duru 

angs. burg, ge-byrd, cyre, duru, usw. 

Im Alts. liegt auch doru (P M C—dorun C) vor, aber das 
6 ist hier vielleicht der Vermischung mit dem o in dor n, a- 
Stamm (=ahd. for) zuzuschreiben. Die Frage ist aber fiir 
das Alts. schwer zu entscheiden, zumal der Cottonianus mehr- 
fach im Widerspruch mit den iibrigen Handschriften steht. 

Bei dem kurzsilbigen Stamm duru im Angs., wo die alten 
Endungen der w- Flexion in allen Kasus noch bewahrt sind 
(duru : dura: dura : duru, usw.), ist natiirlich das einténige # der 
Stammsilbe nicht dem Einflusse der i- Flexion zuzuschreiben. 
Zum Teil erklart sich das w aus der komplizierten Geschichte 
des Wortes (urspriinglich der w- Flexion aus dem alten Dual) 
und zum Teil aus der Gewohnheit der angs. Lexikographer, die 
-o- Formen auf dor-, dagegen die -u- Formen auf duru- zu bezie- 
hen. Sonst aber wechselt im Angs. # oft mit 6 besonders vor r 
(vgl. z. B. spura : spora, spurnan : spornan Inf.). 

Im Gegensatz zu dem einténigen # (bezw. y mit i- Umlaut) 
des Westgerm. lisst sich bei der 7- Flexion im Altn. das Schwank- 
en zwischen # und & wenigstens zum Teile aus dem Umstande 
erklaren, dass im Altn. die alte Endung der u- Flexion im Gen, 
sg. (d.h. -ar=got. -aus) schon in die i- Flexion iibergetreten 
war. Dies war im Westgerm. nicht der Fall. 
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B 


a) Die Regelung von urnord.—urwestgerm. i/é bei den a(n)-, 
6(n)- Stémmen in geschichtlicher Zeit. 

Hier ist der a- Umlaut wegen der Endsilbe des Stammes 
(d.h. wegen der Wirkung des a und des *6 der Endsilbe) schon 
in urnord.- urwestgerm. Zeit in allen Kasus vorauszusetzen, 
und es liegt auf der Hand, dass auch in geschichtlicher Zeit der 
Wurzelvokal zu Gunsten des ungebrochenen é ausgeglichen sein 
sollte. Das ist auch tatsaichlich meist da der Fall, wo nach- 
triglich entstandene Vokalverhiltnisse® die urspriingliche 
(d.h. urnord.- urwestgerm.) Regelung nicht gestért haben. 

1) Aligerm. \ bei den a(n)-, 6(n)- Stémmen. 

(B, a, 1). Im Nordgerm. 

Die Belege zeigen 1) einténiges é, 2) einténiges 7 und 3) 
Schwanken zwischen # und @. 

1) Einténiges é bei der a- Flexion, wie z. B. melr, refr, 
skref,’° vegr (=got. wigs), vebr,’° usw., ausser wo das Subst. aus 
der u-, i- Flexion iibergetreten war, wie z. B. skridr, smidr, 
stigr (vgl. A, a, 1). 

2) Einténiges 7 iiberall bei den 6(m)- Stimmen, wie z. B. 
biba, ighba, ibn, ibrar Plur., lifr (=ahd. lebara), rim, svipa, 
skripa, slita, vigr, vika, usw. 

Das einténige % bei den 6(m)- Stémmen lasst sich durch 
Analogie erkliren : entweder nach dem 7 in dem entsprechenden 
Verbum der 1. Ablautsreihe (z. B. skripa, slita nach skribum: 
skribinn, slitum : slitinn, usw.), oder nach denjenigen Kasus im 
Paradigma, wo infolge der Wirkung des neuen # (aus alterem 
*6 oder aus ilterem *#") der Endsilbe ein % der Stammsilbe 
lautgerecht vorlag.” 


® Vgl. z. B. den Ubergang des *é der Endsilbe in %, welches dann ein 1 der 
Stammsilbe lautgerecht hilt. 

19Im Dat. sg. aber liegt auch eine seltnere Form mit stammhaftem / vor, 
so z. B. skrifi neben skrefi und vipri neben vepri (vgl. Noreen*®, §154, 1, §155). 
Diese Form mit % der Stammsilbe ist aber als nachtriigliche Analogiebildung 
(wohl nach dem Dat. sg. der i- Flexion) anzusehen und entspricht demnach 
nicht der urspriinglichen Regelung im Nordgerm. 

1 Vgl. H. Collitz tiber den Formenwandel bei der 6- Flexion im Nord.- und 
Westgerm., “Das schwache Priteritum,” Hesperia I, S. 233-235, 1912. 

2 Auch Kock (“Der A- Umlaut in den altnord. Sprachen,” Beitr. XXIII, 
S. 551 f.) ist der Meinung, das i z. B. in vika sg. sei aus den obliquen Kasus des 
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3) Bunte Regelung hingegen liegt nur bei den an- Stammen 
und zwar nur bei denjenigen vor, deren Stammsilbe auf ein- 
fachen Konsonanten ausging (wie z. B. stigi (stegi) : stega, sigi 
(segi) : sega, sili(seli) : sela). 

Da altn. 7, € (aus urgerm. *a) in Endsilben keinen a- Umlaut 
bewirkt hat, so ist stammhaftes i bei den an-Stimmen als 
Analogiebildung entweder nach dem 7 in dem entsprechenden 
Verbum der 1. Ablautsreihe (z. B. stigi Nom. sg. nach stigum: 
stiginn) oder nach dem 7 in einem derselben Wurzel angehérigen 
Subst. der u-, i- Flexion anzusehen (vgl. z. B. stigr ‘Steig,’ 
das im Dat. sg. mit stigi ‘Leiter’ gleichlautend ist). Ebenso 
lasst sich das einténige 7? in svidi : svida, viti : vita, vitki : vitka 
(ahd. wizzo, wizzago) als Analogiebildung nach dem /in dem ent- 
sprechenden Verbum der 1. Ablautsreihe svidum : svidinn, 
vitum : vita, usw. erkliren. Demnach folgten auch andere Subst. 
der an- Flexion, deren Stammsilbe auf einfachen Konsonanten 
ausging, dem Beispiel der Verbalabstrakta, wenn auch neben 
jenen kein naheliegendes Subst. mit stammhaftem 7 vorhanden 
war, soz. B. sigi : sega, sili : sela nach dem Beispiel von stigi : stega. 

(B, a, 1). Im Westgerm. (altgerm. i bei den a(m)-, 6(n)- 
Stimmen). 





Sg. und aus dem Plur. analogisch iibertragen; er leugnet jedoch, dass ein *6 
der Endsilbe schon in urnord. Zeit a- Umlaut hervorgerufen habe. 

“Bei einer flexion von *wiké obl. casus *wiké(m) pl. nom. acc. 
etc. hatte der a-umlaut in allen casus durchgefiihrt werden miissen, wenn 6 
a-umlaut bewirkt hatte. Wenn aber a-umlaut nur von é bewirkt wurde, so ist 
alles in ordnung. Erst nachdem *wiké:wikén(n) zu wikaswiku geworden, sollte 
der a-umlaut in wika eintreten; nom. sg. wika hat aber i von den obl. casus des 
sg. und vom pl. bekommen.” 

Gegen Kocks Annahme aber, dass urnord. *6 keinen a-Umlaut bewirkt 
hatte, striuben sich die Tatsachen im Westgerm., denn ahd. wekha neben alts. 
wtka lisst sich kaum als jiingere Entwickelung erkliren. Es lisst sich nichts 
gegen die Annahme einwenden, dass ahd. wehha lautgesetzlich aus urwestgerm. 
*wek6 entwickelt ist. Neben diesem *weké miisste aber doch auch *wiké 
bestanden haben, wie das alts. wika und das angs. wicu lehren. 

18 Dass altn. i(é) aus urgerm. *a in Endsilben Umlaut bewirkt hat, wird 
durch den Mangel des i- Umlautes von a in solchen Fallen wiederlegt. Es steht 
doch niemals z. B. *keni (vgl. ahd.-Isidor- henin Gen.-Dat. sg.) neben hAni, wie 
stigi neben stegi, und deshalb darf man das / in stigi nicht als lautgerecht anse- 
hen. Nur wenn Palatallaut (d.h. g oder k) dem a unmittelbar nachfolgt, liegt 
Umlaut vor, vgl. z. B. degi Dat. sg. zu dagr Nom. sg., dreki, fleki neben hani, 
skadi, usw.; aber dieser Umlaut vor Palatal ist offenbar viel jiinger als der 


*wikdn(n) 


gemeinsam nord.-westgerm. i-Umlaut (vgl. Noreen,* $70). 
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Hier ist altgerm. % gewéhnlich als einténiges é geregelt, so 
z. B. 

a(n)- Flexion 

ahd. fel, steg, wec, gebo, sprehho 

alts. fel, swek, weg,- gebo, sebo 

angs. fel, ge-set, weg, sefa, wela, usw. 

6(n)- Flexion 

ahd. beta, geba, quena 

alts. beda, geba, quena 

angs. help, giefu, cwene 

Da aber, wo einténiges 7 vorliegt, handelt es sich im West- 
germ., ebenso wie im Nordgerm., in erster Linie um Analogie- 
bildung, d.h. entweder 1) innerhalb des Paradigmas nach 
denjenigen Kasus, wo das ? lautgerecht vorliegt (vgl. z. B. ahd. 
ziga Nom. sg. nach zigén der obliquen Kasus) oder 2) ausserhalb 
des Paradigmas nach dem 7 in dem entsprechenden starken 
Verbum der 1. Ablautsreihe (vgl. z. B. ahd. smita nach snitum: 
gi-snitan, oder wizzago : wizzo nach wizzan) oder vielleicht auch 
nach einem naheliegenden Subst. der w-, i- Flexion mit ein- 
ténigem 7? (vgl. z. B. ahd. smita nach snit). 

Diese Kategorien fliessen selbstverstandlich 6fters in 
einander iiber, so z. B. ahd. snita sowohl nach snitum : gi-snitan 
wie nach dem Verbalabstraktum swit. Das Beispiel von Ver- 
balabstrakta mit kurzer Stammsilbe, wie z. B. smit, kann 
vielleicht den Umstand erkliren, weshalb z. B. ziga nicht zu 
*zega, wie *quina (=got. gind) zu quena, geworden ist. 

Weiter trugen wohl im Westgerm. die Nebenformen mit 
-j- oder -j- Suffix zur Bewahrung des 7 bei, so z. B. ahd. snitta 
(urwestgerm. *snidj6) neben snita. 

Die Verbalnomina mit einem i der Stammsilbe (vgl. z. B. 
ahd. smid, skrit, snit) gehérten in der Mehrzahl der Faille, wo 
der Plur. belegt ist, wenigstens im Ahd. der i- Flexion an (vgl. 
Braune, Ahd. Grammatik,* §216, Anm. 2) und man wird demnach 
berechtigt, wenn man annimmt, dass dies schon im Urwestgerm. 
der Fall war. Das altgerm. 7 ist bei solchen Subst. ganz laut- 
gerecht und bleibt éfters bewahrt, auch wenn das betreffende 


4 Uber das ie in giefu, Akk. giefe (aus *gebu, Akk. *gebe) vgl. Sievers, Ags. 
Gram.,5 §75, 3. Bei den én- Stimmen freilich begegnet im Angs. hiufig die 
Tendenz, altgerm. i zu bewahren, vgl. z. B. clide, clife, pise, usw. 
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Subst., gerade wie im Altn., in die a- Flexion iibergetreten war, 
wie z. B. got. fribus, libus=angs. frid, lid der a- Flexion, ebenso 
angs. lim der a- Flexion=altn. limr der u- Flexion; altn. skridr, 
smidr, stigr der u- Flexion sind ja auch teilweise in die a- Flexion 
iibergetreten. 

Nach dem Beispiel von Verbalnomina, wie z. B. ahd. skrit, 
snit, usw., wo das % der Stammsilbe lautgerecht bewahrt ist, 
lasst sich das einténige % in Subst. der a- Flexion erkliren, wie 
z. B. in dlik, spil, und auf Grund der kurzen Stammsilbe folgten 
wohl auch andere Subst. der a- Flexion derselben Weise, so 
wie z. B. slik, skif, spiz, sil, usw., wenn diese auch keine Ver- 
balidee ausdriickten. 

Ebenso darf man das einténige 7 bei den 6(m)- Stimmen mit 
kurzer Stammsilbe dem Einflusse nicht nur der obliquen Kasus, 
sondern auch der Verbalabstrakta zuschreiben, wie z. B. wisa, 
ziga nach bidba, bita (Otfrid, nach dem Inf. bitten), slita, snita, 
usw. 

Nach slito Mask. (an-Stamm) zu slitan Inf. gehen wohl 
schwache Mask. wie rito ‘Fieber’ und riso ‘Riese’ (vgl. altn. 
risi), obwohl das #7 in riso sich ebenso gut aus dem nebenstehen- 
den risi der i- Flexion erkliren lisst. 

Was von der Bewahrung des altgerm. 7 in Subst. der a(n)-, 
6(n)- Flexion vom Ahd., gilt, darf man mutatis mutandis auch 
fiir das Westgerm. im allgemeinen annehmen. Einleuchtend 
ist jedenfalls der Umstand, dass im Westgerm., da wo man 
annehmen darf, das # sei direkt aus dem starken Verbum der 
1. Ablautsreihe entlehnt, niemals Schwanken zwischen 7 und 
é eintritt, vgl. z. B. ahd. wizzago, wizzéd, wizzo, alts. wissod 
(adj.), angs. wita (nach westgerm. *wit-an), angs. wiga (nach 
wigan), ahd, ga-scrib (nach scriban), angs. ge-writ(nach writan), 
usw. 

Die Verbalnomina, welche als Ausgangspunkt fiir die Ana- 
logiewirkung des ? dienten, gehérten fast simmtlich zu der 1. 
Ablautsreihe der starken Verben, ebenso wie im Altn., und 
demnach trat der alte Wechsel zwischen 7 und @ bei solchen 
Subst. nicht ein, wihrend bei den iibrigen Subst., die nicht 
Verbalnomina waren, ein Gefiihl der Unsicherheit mit Riick- 
sicht auf den Stammvokal 7 oder é sich geltend machte (vgl. 
z. B. ahd. skif : skef), zumal einige von diesen Subst. durch 
Analogiewirkung ihr lautgerechtes @ schon vdllig aufgegeben 
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hatten (vgl. z. B. ahd. slik, spiz, zil). Das Gefiihl, dass vor 
einfachem Konsonanten altgerm. 7 gegen ein a (bezw. *é) 
der Endsilbe stehen diirfe, wurde wohl weiter durch das Bei- 
spiel der denominativen Verben auf -ém verstirkt, die das 
stammhafte % des Subst. analogisch beibehielten, so z. B. ahd. 
bibén nach biba, gafridén nach fridu, smidén nach smid, usw. 
ebenso alts. bibon, fridon, usw. 

Aus dem oben Dargelegten darf man schliessen, dass 1m 
Westgerm. altgerm. 7% bei den a(m)-, 6(m)- Stémimen normaler- 
weise als einténiges é geregelt ist, und dass das Beibehalten des 
Zin erster Linie durch die Analogiewirkung nach Verbalnomina 
mit kurzer Stammsilbe bedingt sei. Daher wird wohl der altere 
lautgerechte Wechsel zwischen 7 und é, der noch immer bei 
einigen Subst. vorlag (vgl. z. B. ahd. skif : skef) wenigstens zum 
Teile auf dieser Analogiewirkung beruhen. Diesen Umstand 
aber iibersieht anscheinend Paul" in seiner Erklarung fiir die 
Erhaltung des % bei den a(m)-, 6()- Stimmen in Westgerm. 

Hinsichtlich des Schwankens zwischen 7 und @ bei den a- 
Stimmen geht das Westgerm. dem Nordgerm. parallel, indem 


altes J normalerweise als einténiges é geregelt ist (vgl. z. B. got. 
wigs = westgerm. *weg, nordgerm. vegr), und indem die Bewahr- 
ung des alten % vorzugsweise bei Verbalnomina begegnet, 
welche zu der 1. Ablautsreihe gehéren (vgl. z. B. westgerm. 
(ahd.) ga-scrib zu scriban, nordgerm. stigr zu stiga, usw., vgl. 
auch das Adj. ahd.-alts. bittar, angs. bitter, altn. bitr, zu *bitan 


% H. Paul, “Zur Geschichte des germanischen Vocalismus,”’ Beiér. VI, S. 
84: “Die erhaltung des 1, wo man é erwarten sollte, lasst sich mehrfach durch 
ausgleichung eines alteren wechsels erkliren’’; und weiter (S. 83): “Bei den 
minnlichen und neutralen a- stammen hatte der nom. acc. sg. wahrscheinlich 
einmal i, und ist erst nach den iibrigen casus 2 eingedrungen. Daraus erklirt 
sich auch das schwanken zwischen i und e¢ in scif, scef, scirm-scerm.” 

Der altere lautgerechte Vokal i in ahd. skif Nom.-Akk. (vgl. angs.- alts. 
scip, altn. skip, =got. skip) hatte sich aber wohl nicht ohne die Einwirkung des 
tin Verbalnomina mit kurzer Stammsilbe (sowie z. B. smit, blik, spil, usw.) 
bewahrt (fiir scirm:scerm vgl. Fussn. 17). Dasselbe gilt auch von dem ? in den 
schwachen Feminina mit kurzer Stammsilbe, welches wegen des in der Flexion 
erscheinenden u auch lautgerecht vorliegen kann; also z. B. wisa, siga nach dem 
Muster von Verbalnomina wie biba, riga, snita, sowohl wie nach den obliquen 
Kasus wistn, sigéim, usw. Denn wie ist sonst das einténige é bei den 6n- Stim- 
men im Westgerm. zu erkliiren (vgl. z. B. ahd.-alts guena, angs. cwene, =got. 
gind)? 
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‘beissen’). Bewahrung des i durch Analogiewirkung kann also 
bei den a- Stimmen im Nord.- und Westgerm. von den Ver- 
balnomina mit kurzer Stammsilbe ihren Ausgangspunkt genom- 
men haben. Fille dieser Art zeigen eine bis ins Einzelne gehende 
Ubereinstimmung zwischen Nord.- und Westgerm. Mit dieser 
Tatsache wird man bei dem Versuche, die urspriingliche Grund- 
lage fiir die in den einzelnen Sprachen vorliegenden Formen 
herzustellen, rechnen miissen. Pauls isolierende Behandlungs- 
weise z. B. verkennt die Einheitlichkeit des Nord.- und West- 
germ., indem er die Vokalregelung im Westgerm. zu erkliren 
unternimmt, ohne das Nordgerm. mit heranzuziehen. 

Die Ubereinstimmungen zwischen Nord.- und Westgerm. 
deuten zwar auf ehemalige gemeinsame a- Brechung des altgerm. 
i zu é, aber sie schliessen dabei die Méglichkeit nicht aus, dass 
sich zuweilen ein { der Stammsilbe mit einem a (bezw. *6) der 
Endsilbe vertrug (vgl. z. B. got. fisks'® a- Stamm=altn. fiskr, 
westgerm. fisc a- Stamm). Man darf also die Frage aufwerfen, 
ob etwa die a- Brechung von 7 im Nord.- und Westgerm. nicht 
in derselben Ausdehnung wie der a- Umlaut von # durchgefiihrt 
worden ist (vgl. auch Kock, “Der A- Umlaut in den altnord. 
Sprachen,” Beitr. XXIII, S. 545). 

2) Altgerm. & (vor h und r)=got. ai bei den a(n)-, 5(n)- 
Siimmen. 

(B,a,2). Hier wird sowohl im Nordgerm. wie im Westgerm. 
altgerm. é fast ausnahmslos als einténiges é geregelt, wie z. B. 
altn. hverr, kvern, ver (=ahd. werid), verk, verr (=got. watr) 


ahd.'" berg, erda, fehta, herza, swert, wer, werk 


alts. berg, erda, fehta, herta, swerd, wer, werk 
angs. beorh, eorde, fehte, heorte, sweord, wer, weorc, usw. 


% Dieses Wort gehért in allen germanischen Sprachen der a-Flexion an 
(d.h. *fisk-a-) und daher kann ich nicht einsehen, wie die altindogerm. i- Flexion 
(vgl. lat. piscis) den Mangel der a- Brechung erkliren soll, wie dies Holtzmann 
(Alid. Grammatik, I, 1, S. 235, I, 2, S. 13) annimmt. Das iin germ. *fisk-a- 
steht dem ? z. B. in ahd. /irmen (neben lernén)- vgl. ahd. list =got. lists—zur 
Seite. Weiter muss man bei *fisk, wie bei *wu//, nicht nur mit dem stammhaften 
-a-, sondern auch mit den urgerm. Formen sg. Nom. */isk-s, Akk. *fisk rechnen; 
in dem nord.- und westgerm. Plur. */1sk-6s stammt das 4 wohl aus dem Sg. Dem 
altn. fiskr ohne Nebenform mit a-Umlaut (*/eskr) steht das altn. w/fr ohne 
Nebenform (*o/fr) ganz parallel. 

17 Ahd. scirm neben scerm kann sich durch Anlehnung an scirmeo (d.h. 
scirmio ja-Stamm) erkliren. 
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Wo dem betreffenden Subst. ein entsprechendes starkes 
Verbum zur Seite liegt, gehért das Verbum nicht zu der 1. 
Ablautsreihe, sondern entweder zu der 3. oder der 4. oder der 
5. Ablautsreihe, wo die a- Brechung sich regelrecht geltend 
machte, vgl. z. B. ahd. berg, fehta mit resp. bergan, fehtan der 3. 
Ablautsreihe, wo das é der Stammsilbe ganz lautgerecht vorliegt. 
Die lautliche Regelung von altgerm. é wird also im Gegensatz 
zu der Regelung von altgerm. 7 bei den a(m)-, 6(n)- Stimmen 
(vgl. oben B, a, 1) nicht von ihrer natiirlichen Entwickelung 
abgelenkt durch Angleichung 1) an die starken Verben der 
1. Ablautsreihe (vgl. z. B. ahd. wizzo nach wizzan) oder 2) 
an die Verbalnomina, welche zu der 1. Ablautsreihe gehédren 
(vgl. z. B. ahd. spil nach skrit, snit, usw. zu skridan, snidan). 

b) Die Regelung von urnord.—urwestgerm. 0/5 bei den a(n)-* 
6(n)- Stimmen in geschichtlicher Zeit. 

Hier ist im Urwestgerm. wegen des a und des 6 des Stammes 
der gebrochene Vokal (6) der Stammsilbe in allen Kasus 
vorauszusetzen, ebenso wie der gebrochene Vokal (é) eines 
stammhaften #/é; im grossen ganzen aber zeigt sich in histor- 
ischer Zeit Schwanken zwischen # und 6 viel haufiger als zwi- 
schen 7 und 0. 

1. Aligerm. & bei den a(n)-, (n)- Stémmen. 

(B, b, 1). Im Nordgerm. 

Im Altn. scheint keine so starke Tendenz zu herrschen, 
altgerm. # wie altgerm 7% (vgl. oben B, a, 1) zu Gunsten des 
gebrochenen Vokals auszugleichen. Zwar liegt in der Mehrzahl 
der Fille gebrochenes 6 vor, aber Schwanken zwischen # und 
6 tritt doch dfters ein, vgl. z. B. die a- Stimme: dukkr:bokkr, 
bulstr:bolstr, fugl:fogl, gull:goll, stufn:stofn, ulfr mit einténigem 
ti gegeniiber moir mit einténigem 4; die Nebenformen mit 
altgerm. # liegen in den ailteren Handschriften haufiger vor. 

Dass altgerm. i hier gegen ein a (bezw. *6) der Endsilbe 
bewahrt ist, erklart sich nicht nur aus denjenigen Kasus, wo 
das stammhafte a (*6) geschwunden war (vgl. tiber fiskr, Fussn. 
16), sondern auch aus dem Umstand, dass der u- Laut Labialen 
und Gutturalen nahe steht. Daher findet man im Altn. (ebenso 
wie im Westgerm., namentlich im Ingaevonischen) bei freier 
Wahl zwischen # und 6 altgerm. # vorzugsweise in der unmittel- 
baren Nachbarschaft von Labial- oder Gutturallauten (0, f, g, R, 
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l, *w, usw.), vgl. also z. B. bukkr, gull, fugl, ulfr (urnord. *wulf-r 
=wwulafR Istaby) und das Adj. fullr (=got. fulls) gegeniiber 
snotr (= got. snutrs), hollr (=got. hulps). 

Das Schwanken zwischen # und 6 bei den a- Stimmen wurde 
weiter dadurch begiinstigt, dass auf Grund der gleichen Endung- 
en Subst. der alteren w-, i- Flexion mit dem urspriinglichen, 
ungebrochenen # der Stammsilbe in die a- Flexion iber- 
treten konnten. Daher konnten umgekehrt diejenigen 
Subst., welche urspriinglich der a- Flexion angehérten, mit 
den Endungen der i- Flexion erscheinen, auch wo die Endungen 
der beiden Flexionen verschieden waren, vgl. z. B. vegr Nom. 
sg. aber veg-ar-veg-ir Nom. plur., gupb:gob Nom. sg. und im Plur. 
gup-ar:gup-ir neben gop-ar: gop-ir. Wie das Ost.- und Westgerm. 
lehrt, gehdrten diese Subst. urspriinglich der a- Flexion an 
(vgl. got. wigs, gupb, ahd. wec, got). 

Im Gegensatz zu diesem Schwanken zwischen # und 6 bei 
den a- Stimmen ist altgerm. {im Altn. fast immer als einténiges 
é (vgl. B, a, 1) geregelt, vgl. z. B. melr, refr, vegr, usw. Die 
Frage liegt nahe : weshalb zeigt altgerm. # so haiifig Schwanken 
zwischen gebrochenem und ungebrochenem Vokal? Man 
wiirde doch erwarten, dass in gleicher Lage altgerm. 7 und 
ti auf gleiche Weise geregelt sein sollten. Der Parallelismus 
zwischen z. B. vegr und gop zeigt deutlich, dass das Schwanken 
zwischen % und din gup : gob nicht ausschliessend durch den 
Einfluss der i- Endungen zu erkliren ist. Nur so viel darf man 
behaupten, dass die Bewahrung des altgerm. # durch den 
Einfluss eines unmittelbar vorhergehenden Labial-oder Gut- 
turallautes begiinstigt wurde, denn sonst liegen die Verhilt- 
nisse bei stammhaftem # und f ganz gleich. Sobald bei den a- 
Stimmen Schwanken zwischen # und 6 eintrat, erstreckte sich 
durch Analogiewirkung diese Neigung auch auf andere Subst. 
der a- Flexion, welche die Endungen der i- Flexion nicht ange- 
nommen hatten, wozu ein unmittelbar nahestehender Labial- 
oder Gutturallaut beitragen konnte, z. B. rup : rop, stufn : stofn, 
trug : trog, usw. Ich kann mich daher nicht mit Kock 
einverstanden erklaren, wenn er das Schwanken zwischen # 
und 6 bei den a- Stimmen im Altn. /ediglich der Ausgleichung 
zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokalen zuschreiben will, 
indem “in urnord. Zeit nur @ (nicht aber 4) den a- Umlaut 
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bewirkt habe” (“Der A- Umlaut in den altnord. Sprachen,” 
Beitr. XXIII, S. 520 ff.). 

Bei den an- Stimmen (deren ganzer Plur. schon in die a- 
Flexion iibergetreten war) liegt im Altisl. gewéhnlich einténiges 
& vor, wie man es erwartet, vgl. z. B. bogi, floti, losti, stolpi, 
usw. Einténiges # begegnet aber ebenfalls namentlich da, 1) 
wo das betreffende Subst. durch Analogiewirkung das # aus 
einer andern Flexion iibertragen hat, so z. B. bugi (nach bugr), 
busti (nach bust), dupti (nach dupt), hugi (nach hugr), hluti 
(nach hAluir), usw., oder 2) in der Stellung unmittelbar vor 
einfachem Nasal und unmittelbar vor oder nach Labiallauten, 
so z. B. gumi, runi, spuni, bulki, bulsi, kuldi, kussi, skuggi*® 
(= got. skuggwa), usw. 

Da ein ‘neues’ 2, é (aus ilterem *a) in Endsilben keine 
Wirkung auf den Stammvokal (#) ausiibte!® (vgl. Fussn. 13), 
so lisst sich bei den an- Stiimmen das Schwanken zwischen 
# und 6 schwerlich durch Ausgleichung zwischen Stamm- und 
Endungsvokal erklaren. 

Die 6n- Stimme hingegen zeigen fast immer einténiges @, 
(in Einklang mit dem einténigen 7 in igda, vika, usw.); z. B. 
gufa, hulda, pula. Man beachte aber, dass in der unmittelbaren 
Nachbarschaft von einfachem Nasal oder von Labiallauten 
das # (auch innerhalb des Paradigmas) mit 6 schwanken darf, 
vgl. z. B. kuna (aus *kvena= got. giné) : kona, stufa : stofa, usw. 
Auch bei den 6- Stimmen zeigt sich ahnliches Schwanken vor 
Labiallauten, vgl. z. B. dul gegeniiber fold, mold, usw., obwohl 
letztere im Plur. als i- Stimme fiektieren. 

(B, b, 1). Im Westgerm. (altgerm. % bei den a(m)-, 6(m)- 
Stimmen). 

Im Westgerm. liegt, ebenso wie im Nordgerm., die Tendenz 
vor, altgerm. # bei den a(m)- Stimmen” als einténiges 6 zu 
regeln, vgl. z. B. die a- Stimme: ahd. got, alts.-angs. god (= got. 


18 Auch Kock erklart (ibid., S. 517) das #% vor urnord. *ggw (wie z. B. in 
skuggi aus “*skuggwa) als lautgerecht, indem labialisiertes gg die a- Brechung 
des #& gehemmt habe; vgl. ebenso die Part. prit. hnugginn, tugginn, brugginn, 
usw. Zu hngggva, tyggva, bryggva. 

® Bei stammhaftem @ geht dies vor allen Dingen daraus hervor, dass nicht 
einmal umgelautete Formen, wie z. B. *gymi, *figti, usw. neben gumi, floti, 
erscheinen (vgl. Kock, ibid., S. 579). 

2° Belege fiir die 6(m)- Stimme mit stammhaftem # sind im Westgerm. so 
selten, dass ich keine besondere Kategorie dafiir aufgestellt habe. 
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gup), und die an-Stimme: ahd. boto, scolo, alts. bodo, scolo, 
angs. boda, scota, und die Adj. ahd.-alts. snottar, angs. snottor 
(=got. snutrs). 

Im Alts.-Angs. aber sieht man dieselbe Tendenz wie im 
Altn., altes #@ gegen ein a (bezw. *6) der Endung zu bewahren, 
namentlich in der Stellung unmittelbar vor einfachem Nasal 
und unmittelbar vor oder nach Labial- und Gutturallauten; 
wie z. B. in alts. ful, fugal, gumo, wulf, afigs. full, fugol, guma, 
wulf, gegeniiber dem 6 in ahd. fol, fogal, gomo, wolf, usw. 
Diese Tendenz greift weiter auch auf das hochdeutsche Sprach- 
gebiet iiber, wie z. B. in fugal (Tatian), fruma, sumar, udar 
Prip. neben dem regelrechten fogal, gomo, obar (Tatian), usw., 
vgl. ebenso im Angs. bucca gegen cofa; lufu, wucu gegen drotu, 
hosu. 

Hinsichtlich des Einflusses umgebender Konsonanten ist 
aber im Westgerm. nur der Einfluss von einfachem Nasal 
sicher, denn einem # vor einfachem Nasal (gegen ein a der 
Endung) steht das alts.-altfries.-angs. { vor einfachem Nasal 
zur Seite, wie z. B. in mima(n). Sonst darf man die Bewahrung 
des altgerm. # vielleicht nur der konservativen Neigung des 
Alts.- Altfries.-Angs. (den a- Umlaut eintreten zu_ lassen) 
zuschreiben, die sich bei beiden Vokalen (# und 7) erkennbar 
macht. 

Der Wechsel zwischen # und 6 wurde weiter im Westgerm. 
nicht nur durch konsonantischen Einfluss, sondern auch durch 
die Einwirkung des in der Flexion hiaufig erscheinenden 4# 
begiinstigt, wie dieses besonders bei den fem. 6(m)- und den 
mask. a- Stammen vorliegt, vgl. z. B. alts. folda : fulda, froma : 
framu, hosk : husk(u), kos : kus(su). 

Weiter kann stammhaftes # sich aus dem alten ungebroche- 
nen # der i- Flexion bei Wértern erkliren, die in die a- Flexion 
iibergetreten waren, vgl. z. B. neben alts. kos : kussu (Instr. 
sg.) auch urspriingliches kus=ahd. kus : kos. Urspriingliches 
*kus war wohl ein Verbalabstraktum der 7- Flexion (zu *keosan, 


vgl. ahd. guz, scuz, sug zu giosan, sciozzan, ziohan), wie das 


angs. cys(s) mit 7- Umlaut des # neben cos(s) lehrt. 

Nach Ausweis des Ahd. wird wohl schon im Urwestgerm. die 
Tendenz bestanden haben, altgerm. # bei den a(m)- Stimmen als 
einténiges J auszugleichen. Das Schwanken zwischen # und 6 
in geschichtlicher Zeit lasst sich zum Teil als Dialekteigenheit 
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erkliren, welche durch Analogiewirkung noch weiter beférdert 
wurde. Auch bei den 6(m)- Stimmen hatte sich im Alts.-Angs. 
infolge des u der Endung der alte lautgerechte Wechsel zwischen 
#% und 6 noch hiufig erhalten. 

2) Altgerm. 5 (vor h und r)=got. ai bei den a(n)-, 6(n)- 
Stimmen. 

(B, b, 2) Im Nordgerm. 

Hier ist altgerm. 6, gerade wie altgerm. #, gewdhnlich als 
einténiges 6 geregelt, doch findet sich daneben # oder Schwanken 
zwischen # und 6, z. B. horn (=got. hatirn), korn (=got. 
katirn), ormr (=got. watirms), ord (=got. watrd), torg, borp 
(=got. batirp) neben purs, kurfr, kurr, lurkr, usw. und uxi 
neben oxi (= got. athsa). 

Einige Subst. der a- Flexion gehérten friiher zu der - 
Flexion, was das Schwanken zwischen # und 6 zum Teile 
erkliren kann. 

Obwohl urgerm. 6 bei den a- Stimmen Austausch mit # 
zeigt, ist doch altgerm. é unter anscheinend ganz gleichen Laut- 
verhiltnissen gewohnlich nur als entdniges é geregelt, vgl. z. B. 
hverr, kvern, usw. (B, a, 2). 

(B, b, 2). Im Westgerm. (altgerm. 0 bei den a(m)-, 6(m)- 
Stimmen). 

Ebenso wie altgerm. é ist in Westgerm. altgerm. 6 bei den 
a(n)-, 6(m)- Stimmen gewoéhnlich einténig geregelt. Diesen 
Lautstand zeigt am reinsten das Ahd., wo ein Austausch 
zwischen # und 6 selten vorkommt; Alts.-Angs. dagegen zeigen 
hiufiges Schwanken, wohl vorwiegend durch Beriihrung mit 
der I- (bezw. ja/j6-) Flexion. Wir haben also z. B. 

ahd. dorf, korn, sorga, spora, tor, wort 

alts. dorp, korn, sorga, sporn, dor, word 

angs. dorp, corn, sorg, spora, dor, word; 
daneben aber auch alts. furma : forma ‘Erste,’ druht : droht (nach 
Ausweis des angs. dryht wohl urspriinglich ein i- Stamm, vgl. 
got. dratht-i-witop), alts. turf (nach Ausweis des angs. turf= 
Kons. Stamm aus der i- Flexion iibergetreten), und angs. 
spura:spora. Vereinzeltes Schwanken im Ahd.”' laisst sich wohl 
gleichfalls durch Vermischung mit der i- Flexion erkliren. 

*1 Vgl. Pietsch, “Der oberfrinkische Lautstand im 9. Jahrhundert,” Zts. 


fdph. VII, S. 296-368. 
Bei den Plur. auf -ir tritt zuweilen lautgerechtes a auf, so z. B. loh:lochir 
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Weiter kann im Alts.-Angs. auch die hiufige Metathese des 
r zu dem Schwanken zwischen # und é beigetragen haben, indem 
infolge der Methathese einfacher Nasal dem Stammvokal 
hiufig nachfolgt, der dann regelrecht als # erscheint, wahrend er 
vor r+Kons. regelrecht als 6 erscheint, vgl. z. B. angs. forma 
‘Erste,’ fruma ‘Vorteil.’ 


SCHLUSSBETRACHTUNG 


In der obigen Untersuchung sind nur diejenigen Subst. 
ausgewahlt, welche als Typen fiir die aufgestellten Kategorien 
gelten diirfen. Aus dem Wirrwarr des Ganzen stellt sich als 
klar heraus, dass die lautliche Regelung in geschichtlicher 
Zeit in erster Linie auf Analogiewirkung beruht. Wenn auch 
die Analogiewirkung nicht in jedem einzelnen Fall zweifellos 
festgestellt ist (in feste Regeln kann man ja die Analogiegesetze 
iiberhaupt nicht bringen), so wird sich doch nicht leugnen lassen, 
dass im Nord.- und Westgerm. die verschiedene Regelung von 
altgerm. # und altgerm. # in Nominalstimmen bei gleichen oder 
aihnlichen Lautverhaltnissen der Analogiewirkung zur Last 
fallt, vorausgesetzt, dass die g- Brechung von i der a- Brechung 


von # parallel ist. Natiirlich muss man auch den Umstand in 
Betracht ziehen, dass bei freier Wahl zwischen einerseits # und 
6 und andrerseits 7 und é unmittelbar naheliegende Konsonan- 
ten den Parallelismus stéren kénnen; daher tritt z. B. vor 
einfachem Nasal oder in der Nachbarschaft von Guttural- 
und Labiallauten altgerm. # vielfach in weiterem Umfange als 
altgerm. i auf. 





aber Notker /ucher, Gl. 2, 241 luhhir, neben abgotir auch Dat. plur. abgutirun, 
Gl. 1, 433. 
* Kock halt (“Der A- Umlaut in den altnord. Sprachen,” Beitr. XXIII, 
S. 546 f.), dass im Altn. die a- Brechung von # nur in kurzen (nicht aber in 
langen) Silben mit fortis eingetreten sei; er erklart aber das Schwanken #/5 
bei den a- Stémmen gegeniiber dem eintinigen 2 in erster Linie durch die 
Ausgleichung zwischen Stamm- und Endungsvokalen, indem nur 4, nicht aber 
6, den a- Umlaut bewirkt haben soll. Wenn nach Kocks Auffassung (S. 521 ff.) 
die Flexion z. B. von urgerm. *bukk-a- im Urnord. gelautet hatte 
a-Flexion 
Sg. Plur. 
. *bokkaR *bukkéR 
. *bokkaR *bukko 
. *bukke *bukk om 
A. *bokka *bokkann 
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Um die Formen der nord.- und westgerm. Ursprache zu 
gewinnen, muss man sich vor allem an diejenigen Fille halten, 
wo die Analogiewirkung anscheinend nicht auf jiingerer Ent- 
wickelung beruht, d. h. auf einer Entwickelung, welche erst 
nach der Zeit der Trennung des Nordgerm. vom Westgerm. 
erfolgte. 

Die urspriingliche a- Brechung im Gen. sg. der alten u- 
Flexion ist mur im Altn. bewahrt (z. B. sun(r) : sonar=got. 
sunus : sunaus). Sie griff auch weiter in die i- Flexion iiber 
(hugr : hogar=ahd. hugu). Beider u-, i- Flexion im Altn. findet 
man aber, dass altgerm. 7 und altgerm. # unter idhnlichen 
Lautumstinden (d.h. vor einfachem Konsonanten) auf ver- 
schiedene Weise geregelt sind, insofern das 7 immer einténig, 
das # hingegen hiufig bunt geregelt ist (vgl. z. B. got. libus: 
libaus = altn. lidr : lidar, ahd. wini=altn. vinr : vinar, got. sunus: 
sunaus =altn. sun(r) : sonar, ahd. hugu=altn. hugr : hogar). 

Ebenso wie im Altn. ist auch im Westgerm. die urspriinglich 
lautgerechte Regelung eines stammhaften % vor einfachem 
Konsonanten bei der alten w- Flexion gewéhnlich zu Gunsten 
des ungebrochenen Vokals ausgeglichen, wie z. B. ahd. fridu: 
frides, alts. fridu : frido-ies, angs. fri(o)du, usw. Aus diesen 
erst spit ausgeglichenen Formen im Westgerm. ist man aber 
ebenso wenig berechtigt, wie aus den neuen altn. Formen, 
den Schluss zu ziehen, dass diese Regelung der in der Grund- 
sprache ausschliesslich herrschenden entspreche. Dagegen 
spricht namentlich im Alts.-Angs. das Auftreten eines é da, wo 
man, sowie sonst im Ahd. und im Altn., ein ? erwarten wiirde, 
wie z. B. in alts. skeld (Oxf. Gl.), fredu (Ps. Comm.), angs. 
freodu, ahd. meio neben mito, usw. Dieses é ist wohl aus den 





und demnach in geschichtlicher Zeit bukkr neben bokkr entstanden war, so sieht 
man nicht recht ein, weshalb z. B. ein *o1gr neben vegr oder ein *milr neben melr 
nicht auf demselben Wege entstanden war, indem diese beiden Subst. kurze 
Stammsilbe mit fortis haben. Ich verstehe die altn. Doppelformen bukkr: 
bokkr so, dass die urspriingliche Regelung des stammhaften #/d erst spit aus- 
geglichen wurde, wobei die Form mit stammhaftem # durch den unmittelbar 
vorhergehenden Labial begiinstigt wurde, aber namentlich da, wo kein a der 
Endung folgte, wie z. B. im Nom. sg. bukkr. Das @ ist hier wohl lautgerecht 
(=altgerm. #) und nicht, wie Kock meint, ein analogisches # aus den tibrigen 
Kasus iibertragen, wo urspriinglich ein *é oder ein *d oder ein *# der Endung 
folgte, denn es lasst sich itiberhaupt nicht feststellen, dass der a- Umlaut gleichen 
Alters mit dem geschwundenen *a der Endsilbe ist. 
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obliquen Kasus, wo die a- Brechung lautgerecht vorlag, in den 
Nom, sg. eingedrungen und somit in allen Kasus durchgefihrt, 
gerade wie z. B. das é in ahd. feko neben fiku oder wie das 6 in 
altn. son(r) neben sum(r). Wenn das Ahd. und das Alts. (des 
Heliand) das # z. B. in *sunu-s durchfiihren konnte, so dass 
keine Spur des 6 iibrig ist, so konnte hier auch wohl die Formen 
*skeld- und *freth- ausgemerzt werden. Dass dem Westgerm. 
die Formen mit a- Umlaut des # zu 6 fehlen, wahrend sie im 
Nordgerm. noch immer bestehen, erklirt sich hinreichend aus 
dem Zerfall der alten u- Flexion im Westgerm. (namentlich 
aus dem Verlust der alten Gen.- Dativformen™ auf-é), insofern 
es damit nahe lag, den Vokal der Nominativform durchzu- 
fiihren. 

Man darf also annehmen, dass schon in der gemeinsam 
nord.- und westgerm. Epoche die Formen der urspriinglichen 
u- Flexion mit a- Umlaut (z. B. *soné, *frethé Gen.-Dat. sg.) 
an die iibrigen Kasus ohne a- Umlaut angeglichen waren, 
woraus spiter in den einzelnen Sprachen zuweilen auch Doppel- 
formen entstanden sind. Ebenso werden z. B. im Ahd. die alten 
Formen mit 7- Umlaut in der schwachen Deklination (z. B. 


nemin, henin, hirzin Gen.-Dat. sg.) im Laufe der Zeit durch die 
: (e) (e) (e) 
Formen ohne i- Umlaut (namin, hanin, herzin) ersetzt; 


der Unterschied ist nur, dass die Ausmerzung des Gen. sg. 
*fredé in viel friihere Zeit fallt. Bei *soné aber liegt die Sache 
eigenartig, insofern im Angs.-Altfries.-Alts. der Nasal die 
Erhaltung des # begiinstigte (wie z. B. in gumo); nur im 
Ahd. wiirde man *soné erwarten. 

In der obigen Untersuchung habe ich den Vokalismus der 
Subst. unter dem Gesichtspunkte ahnlicher Kategorien betrach- 
tet, wie man sie bei den Ablautsreihen unterscheidet. Aus 
dieser Betrachtung ergibt sich deutlich, dass die Entwickelung 
im Subst. unabhingig vom Verbum vor sich gegangen ist, 
wenn auch auf beiden Gebieten sich hier und da eine parallele 
Entwickelung zeigt. Die Entwickelung ist ja in beiden Fallen 
parallel, insofern bei Vokalen, die einander ahnlich sind, die 
Minoritat der Ablautsformen immer Gefahr lauft, der Majori- 
tit zu unterliegen. Die Sache wird da besonders auffillig, 


* Der Gen. fridd aber ist im altesten Ahd. (Ben. regel, Alem. Hymnen, 
Tsidor) noch erhalten; vgl. Graff ITI, 790. 
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wo Umlauts- (bezw. ‘Brechungs’-) vokale durch nahestehende 
nicht umgelautete Vokale verdriingt werden (vgl. ahd. 5i-liban 
Part. prat. der 1. Ablautsreihe, fridé Gen. sg.—A, 1, a), da hier 
der Anschein entsteht, als habe niemals Umlaut (bezw. ‘Bre- 
chung’) stattgefunden. In beiden Fillen aber folgen Subst. 
und Verbum ihrer eigenen Regel. Dass sich das 7% in fridé 
nicht aus dem Grunde erkliren lasst, weil die 1. Ablautsreihe 
kein é kennt, erhellt aus der Tatsache, dass sonst trotz der 1. 
Ablautsreihe 2 an Stelle von 7 hiufig eingetreten ist, vgl. z. B. 
ahd. Jebén statt *libén, lernén neben lirnén. Weiter besteht 
zwischen *frithu- und der 1. Ablautsreihe kein erkennbarer 
Zusammenhang, denn ein Verbum *friban gibt es nicht und an 
frijén, das ja schliesslich zu grunde liegt, hat bei *frithu- wohl 
niemand mehr gedacht. Wir diirfen also Einwirkung von dem 
Vokalismus des Verbs auf die Vokalregelung im Subst. nur da 
annehmen, wo diese durch den Einfluss eines entsprechenden 
starken Verbs von ihrer natiirlichen Entwickelung abgelenkt 
worden ist, wie z. B. ahd. wizzo durch wizsan, angs. wiga durch 
wigan, wigon: wigen; ahd. bita, hilfa, giba statt des regelrechten 
beta, helfa, geba, usw. (vgl. Braune, Ahd. Gram*., §30, Anm. 1). 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. 
Kansas University. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GERMAN CARNIVAL COMEDY 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The secular drama of medieval Germany, it is now generally 
agreed, is of independent origin. The view that it developed 
out of the fun-making scenes in the religious plays, where 
they were in reality foreign matter and could, therefore, be 
easily detached and acted separately, has been discarded by 
modern historians of the drama. The Fastnachtsspiel or Carni- 
val play, the form in which the secular drama appears in Ger- 
many towards the close of the Middle Ages, is but the natural 
outgrowth of the Carnival customs themselves.' The drama, 
among all peoples, originated in the magical rites of heathen wor- 
ship. It can scarcely be doubted that the ceremonies of the old 
heathen religion were essentially dramatic.’ Neither can the 
fact be questioned that Greek comedy sprang up and took 
shape in connection with Dionysiac ritual.‘ We may rightly 
assume, therefore, that the practices of the Germanic cult also 
had some embryonic dramatic tendencies. As a matter of fact, 
the Germanic peoples, in the usages of their religion, had a better 
opportunity for spontaneous acting than the Greeks in their 
Dionysia.’ Love of the drama, indeed, seems always to have been 


1Cf. R. R. Prutz, Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte des deutschen Theaters 
(1847), pp. 18sqg; Wilh. Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas i.(1893) 
409; Th. Hampe, “Die Entwicklung des Theaterwesens in Niirnberg von der 
2. Hilfte des 15. Jahrhunderts bis 1806,” Mitteilungen des Vereins fiir Geschich- 
te der Stadt Niirnberg xii. (1897) 94; E.K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (1903) 
i. 182. The older view is represented among others by A. Vilmar, Geschichte d. 
deutschen N ational-Literatur® (1905), p. 234; E. Haueis, Das deutsche Fastnachts- 
spiel im XV. Jahrhundert, Progr. d. Realgymnasiums su Baden bei Wien (1874), 
p. 12; V. Michels, Studien iiber die dltesten deutschen Fastnachtsspiele, Quellen 
u. Forschungen z. Sprach= und Kulturgeschichte d. germ. Vilker, Bd. LXXVII 
(1896), p. 48; G. G. Smith, The Transition Period (1900), p. 317; O. Weltzien, 
Das niederdeutsche Drama. Sein Werden in Dichtung u. Vorstellung, Beitr age 
z. Geschichte d. ndd. Dichtung, Bd. 3 (1913), p. 20. 

2Cf. J. G. Frazer. The Golden Bough. A Study in Magic and Religion® 
Vols. I-XI (1911-1914) ii. 142sq., v. 4, vii. 187sg., ix. 373sq. 

* Cf. K. Pearson, The Chances of Death and Other Studies in Evolution (1897) 
ii. 281. 
*Cf. F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy (1914), p. 3. 
5 Cf. Pearson, op. cit., ii. 280. 
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characteristic of the Germanic races. The reason, however, why 
their religious practices did not develop like the Dionysiac rites 
is not due to an inherent fault, but to an external cause. The 
Church hampered the dramatic evolution of the Germanic 
folk-customs by its intervention with a more complicated drama 
based on its own ritual and imported from the East.® 

But while there is general agreement in regard to the pagan 
descent of the Carnival comedy, there is great diversity of 
opinion concerning the particular ceremonies in which it might 
have originated. It will be the object of this essay to inquire 
into the ritual origins of the Carnival comedy. A discussion of 
the origin and nature of the Carnival must naturally precede 
our inquiry. 


II. Tue Oricin or CARNIVAL 


The Carnival, be it uaderstood, is, notwithstanding its 
present connection with a Christian observance, of pagan origin. 
In its original form it was a heathen agricultural festival, and, 
like all feasts and festivals in the pastoral and agricultural days 
of the Irano-European peoples, was originally connected with 
a change in Nature. However, it had no relation to the winter 
solstice, as is generally assumed. The Germano-Keltic tribes 
had no solstitial festival, for they knew nothing of solstices.’ 
In its origin the Carnival was a ploughing and sowing festival,® 
and formed a part of the public cult of the fertilization spirit. 
The Church did not institute it, but adopted it from the heathen 
ritual and changed it into a Christian observance as was done 
with many other indigenous festivals surviving in all essentials 
beneath a new faith which was but skin deep.’ Room was found 
all the more readily for this festival in the scheme of the Church, 
for it offered the converts an opportunity to recompense them- 
selves for the forty days of abstinence, which were ahead of 
them. Moreover, the connection between Carnival and Lent 
may also go back to pre-Christian days. Lent, perhaps, may 


* Cf. J. S. Tunison, Dramatic Traditions of the Dark Ages (1907), p. 307. 

7 Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 228. 

8 Cf. J. H. Sepp, Die Religion der alien Deutschen und ihr Fortbestand in 
Volkssagen und Festbr duchen bis zur Gegenwart (1890), p. 55; Frazer, op. cit., 
x. 347; Chambers, op. cit., i. 114; Cornford, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Cf. Frazer, op. cit., v. 308. 
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have been derived from an old pagan period of abstinence 
intended to promote the growth of the seed,’® and the Church 
converted this pagan custom, too, into a Christian solemnity 
now so rigidly observed as commemorative of the fast of Jesus 
in the wilderness. The English Lent as the equivalent of the 
German Lenz is a synonym of spring. 

The English name for Carnival, it may be argued, points to 
a Christian origin of this festival. Shrovetide as an appellation 
for the period in which it was customary to shrive, to confess, 
as a preparation for the forty days’ fast, is, of course, an eccle- 
siastical term. This argument may be supported, indeed, by the 
fact that in the German language this festival is known as 
Fastnacht, which at first sight cannot mean anything else but the 
eve of the fast, in accordance with the Teutonic practice of com- 
mencing the day with the evening.. In some Rhine districts 
the term Fastelovend is locally used, Ovend being a vernacular 
form of Abend (evening). However, the fact of the matter 
is that the word Fasinacht is a popular corruption of Fass- 
nacht (vasnacht), as this festival still is colloquially called. 
Perfectly correct, however, is the form Fasenacht (MHG. 
vasenaht)", by which the Carnival season was universally known 
in Germany up to quite recent times. The verb of the first 
component of this word is not taken from fasten—to fast—but 
from fasen (dialectical faseln), to talk nonsense, to have great 
fun. Fasenacht would thus denote an evening of feasting and 
fooling. The popular interpretation of Fassnachi in medieval 
times seems to have been the evening of carousing, of diligent 
application to the Fass (cask). Hans Sachs symbolizes Fass- 
nacht as a kind of beast of the Apocalypse. He describes the 
symbolical figure of the licentious festival as a ‘‘grusses Tier, dess 
Bauch ist wie ein fiidrig Fass, und es hat ein weiten Schlund.”’ 


10 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ix. 347sqq. 

" The form Fasching, which is still currently common especially in Bavaria 
and Austria, is derived from MHG. vaschanc, a variant of vasenaht. 

2 Cf. Wilh. Wackernagel, Geschichte d. deutsch. Literatur (1848), p. 314n1; 
Kleinere Schriften ii. (1873) 107. The old derivation of Fastnacht from fasten 
is found in Adelung, Wérterb. ii. 56 and Grimm, Dt. Warterb. iii: 1353sqq. G. 
Schmeller, Bayr, Wérterb. (Fromann ed. 1872), pp. 763sqq., points to the form 
vasnacht as found in old documents. ([See, however, H. Hirt in Weigand’s 
Deutsches W orterbuch® under Fastnacht. Ed.] 
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The name Carnival now prevailing in the regions which were 
for a longer time under Roman domination, vis., Italy, France, 
and the Rhenish provinces of Germany, has likewise been 
interpreted as indicative of the Christian origin of the festival. 
It has been generally derived from the Latin carnem levare 
(Ital. carne levare), the putting away or removal of flesh as food, 
or, what is still more Carnevalesque, from the Italian carne vale, 
i.e., flesh, farewell! However, the correct derivation of the word 
Carnival is from the Latin carrus navalis (Ital. carnevale or 
carnovale, French, Spanish and Portuguese carneval or carnavel), 
the ship-cart, which formed the centre of the festal proces- 
sions in many parts of Europe and Western Asia.” 


III. Tue Surp-PROCESSION 


The central fact of this festival, as of all agricultural fes- 
tivals, was the presence, in the village, of the deity in the 
form of a ship. This observance originated in the natural or 
magical stage of belief and was based upon the notion of what 
Frazer calls “sympathetic magic.”"* The ship was led in 
solemn procession about the fields and around the boundaries 
of the village in order to spread the influence of its benign 
presence over the whole community. This custom was not 
limited to certain maritime districts, nor was it a result of the 
fact that the goddess of fertility in the course of history also 
took over the charge of sea-faring, as Chambers believes.” A 
ship was dedicated annually to Isis, the Egyptian goddess of 


® Hermann Miiller, Das nordische Griechentum und die urgeschichil. Bedeu- 
tung des nordwestl. Europas (1844), pp. 334, 338; L. Lersch, “Isis und ihr 
Schiff,” Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Alltertumsfreunden im Rheinlande ix. 
(1846) 116; W. Wackernagel, K/. Schriften ii. 109; K. Simrock; Handbuch d. 
deutschen Mythologie (1878), p. 370; Karl Meyer, “Fastnachtspiel u. Fast- 
nachtsscherz im 15. u. 16. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift f. allg. Geschichte, Kultur, 
Literatur u. Kunstgeschichte iii. (1886) 162; Sepp, op. cit., p. 54; Hermann 
Usener, Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 3. Die Sintfluthsagen (1899), 
p. 120; C. Rademacher, “Carnival,” (Hastings’) Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics iii. (1910) 225. The old derivation of Carnival is found in Diez, Etym. 
W orterb. d. roman. Sprachen® (1887), p. 362. 

4 The view of primitive religion taken in this essay is largely that of Frazer. 
Having little independent knowledge of the subject, the writer welcomes the 
high authority of this anthropologist. 

4% Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 118. 

8 Tbid., i. 121. 
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femininity and fertility, long before she was crowned Regina 
Phari and was surnamed Pelagia in Alexandria; Athena was 
presented with a ship by the men of Athens, although she 
was not the patroness of their sea-power, but their earth- 
goddess.” The ship has no relation to water whatsoever. 
The view held by Mannhardt that the ship-procession was a 
rain-charm'® can no longer be seriously entertained. 

The ship was the symbol of femininity in creation among 
all the primitive races." However, although it was first sacred 
to the fertility goddess only, it later became the emblem of the 
fertility god as well. The ship of Ea was after awhile extended 
to all the great gods of Babylonia. The ship of Isis in the 
course of time accomodated all other gods of Egypt, and these 
gods, according to Porphyry”® were also represented in boats. 
The ship notably became the vehicle of the sun gods in analogy 
to the “lunar boat” of the moon goddesses, as the cresecent 
was called by the ancients. Ra, the sun-god of the Egyptians, 
was represented as sailing across the heavens in a ship.** The 
planeteary gods of Greece were always represented in boats. 
Helios sails in a golden boat as much as he races in a four-horse 
chariot. 

The ark or the cup was a modified form of the ship. The 
ark of Jahveh was originally a ship, the ship of Ea. The 
Israelites adopted it from the Assyrians, who in turn took it 
from the Babylonians. If the religion of Israel was related 
to the solar monotheism of Egypt,* the ark of Jahveh may 
have been modelled after the ship of Ra. The appellation 
“Ark of the Covenant” is a later substitution for the earlier 
name of the “Ark of Jahveh.” That the ark was virtually 


17 Cf. H. Usener, op. cit., p. 130. 

18 Cf. W. Mannhardt, Wald =u. Feldkulte d. Germanen i. (1875) 593; Frazer, 
op. cit., i. 251n3. 

1% Cf. G. W. Cox, The Mythology of the Aryan Nations (1870) ii. 127; C. 
Howard, Sex Worship: An exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion’ (1910), 
pp. 141sg.; O. A. Wall, Sex and Sex Worship (Phallic Worship) (1919), pp. 
257, 464. 

20 de aniro Mympharum., p. 234, ed. Micyllus. 

21 Cf. H. Usener, op cit., p. 130. 

® Ibid., p. 115; Wall, of. cit., p. 171. 

* Cf. P. Haupt, “Semites, Hebrews, Israelites, Jews,” Open Court xxxii 
(1918), p. 759. 
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identified with Jahveh and not with the tablets of the law is 
proven by several passages in the Bible.“ The flood story also 
points to the ship as the symbol of the god. 

The Carnival can be traced back historically to the cult of Isis. 
This goddess figured prominently among the Egyptian and other 
Oriental deities, which were brought to Greece. 

At first the Greeks were fain to recognize in her their earth- 
goddess Demeter, but soon they also came to see in her the 
sea-goddess and dedicated to her, also, a ship on the annual 
reopening of navigation. The ship-procession, as has already 
been noted,” was not altogether a foreign importation to Greece. 
It was observed in Athens long before Isis was known in the 
Greek lands.* A ship formed an essential part of the Dionysiac 
cult. A representation of the epiphany of Dionysus in a ship 
was seen by Loeschcke on a black-figured amphora of Greek 
provenience from the end of the seventh century at Corneto.” 
A carrus navalis undoubtedly formed the central feature of the 
Dionysian festal procession in Athens. An Attic vase of the 
sixth century now at Bologna represents the god Dionysus in a 
ship set on wheels and drawn by Silenes.* 

From Greece the worship of Isis penetrated to Rome and 
Italy. We do not know when the Egyptian goddess arrived 
there, but we learn that during the closing years of the Roman 
period, a festival called Navigium Isidis in honor of the Egyp- 
tian Isis was held on March 5, in which a ship-car (carrus 
navalis) dedicated to the goddess was led in solemn procession.” 
The fact that the Carnival of modern Italy and the Navigium 
Isidis of ancient Rome occur at about the same time confirms 


“Cf. I. Sam. vi. 3 and II. Sam. vi. 14. On the question whether or no 
Jhvh was present in or on the ark see Karl Budde, “War die Lade Jahwes ein 
leerer Thron?” Theol. Studien u. Kritiken 1906, pp. 489sqq. 

*% Supra, p. 406. 

*% The Athenians, who are believed to have been colonists from Egypt, 
may have brought the cult with them from that country. 

7 Cf. Usener, op. cit., p. 116. 

8 See illustration ibid., p. 118 and in Diimmler, Skenische Vasenbilder, 
Rhein. Museum f. Philologie xliii. (1888) 355. 

* Cf. L. Lersch, “Isis u. ihr Schiff,” Jahrbiicher d. Vereins von Altertums- 
freunden im Rheinlande ix. 100; K. Simrock, “Nachtrag z. d. Schiff der Isis,” 
ibid., x. 80; J. W. Wolf, “Die Dea Nehalennia,” ibid., xii. 21sqqg.; J. Grimm, 
Teutonic Mythology, Engl. tr. by Stallysbrass i. (1882) 258. 
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our view that they are identical. But it must be admitted 
that the Carnival also shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
Saturnalia,*® the similarity of which to the folk-festivals of 
Western Europe is in fact greater than would appear at first. 
A naval procession was probably also observed in ancient Rome 
during the Saturnalia prior to the arrival of the goddess Isis. 
Saturnus, the Assyrian god Baal or Bel, is said to have come up 
the Tiber into the region of Rome to visit Janus ina ship.™ The 
name Saturnus, moreover, seems to point to a ploughing and 
sewing festival,” although how such a festival came to be held 
in mid-winter (December 17) must be a matter of conjecture.® 
Popular usage, however, extended this festival by degrees until 
it finally fell in the ploughing season. The Carnival amuse- 
ments in Venice reach back to December 26. The connection of 
the Reman Saturnalia with the Kelto-Germanic ploughing 
feast, if such a connection did exist, must have been of great 
importance for the dramatic evolution of its ritual. Traces of 
the Saturnalia may be seen in our celebration of Christmas. 
The modern Italian Carnival may also show some features of 
the celebration of the resurrection of Attis on March 25, which 
took the form of a Carnival at Rome and probably elsewhere.* 
This day is now celebrated as the Feast of Anunciation. 

The festival in the form it had acquired in Greece and Rome 
was carried across the Alps by the Romans, and became merged 
with a Kelto-Germanic festival of a similar character, though 
developed in a different way.* This theory will account for 
the fact that while in the Rhineland, as in Gaul, the Carnival 
has distinctly Roman features, the native Carnival customs 
are retained in their ancient character in other parts of Ger- 


% Frazer, op. cit., ix. 312, is of the opinion that the Saturnalia of ancient 
Rome and the Carnival of modern Italy are identical. For the connection of 
the Carnival, the Saturnalia and the Purim, the Jewish form of a Persian spring 
festival, and the Babylonian Sacaea cf. Frazer’s article on Purim in the Encycl. 
Biblica iii. (1902) 3980sqq. and P. Haupt’s monograph Purim in the Beitrage s. 
Assyr. u. semil. Sprachwissenschaft vi. (1908); No. 2, pp. 25sq. 

Cf. Usener, op. cit., p. 127. 

® Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ix. 347. 

% Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 237. 

“Cf. Frazer, op. cit., v. 272sq. 

* Cf. Rademacher, “Carnival,” (Hastings’) Encycl. of Rel. & Eth. iii. 228b. 
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many.” The ancestors of the Germans possessed these forms 
of folk-ritual previous to their contact with the Romans. 
Moreover, there seems to have been a uniformity of religious 
practices “not only among the Teutonic and Keltic tribes, who 
inhabited western and northwestern Europe and the British 
Islands, but also amongst all the Aryan-speaking peoples.”’” 
The ship-procession was also a part of the Germanic worship 
and a long established custom among all the German tribes. 
The ship was the symbol of a number of Teutonic goddesses.® 
Tacitus records that the Suevi dedicated, in the first century of 
our era, a ship to their goddess, whom he identifies as Isis.™ 
The name is, of course, his interpretatio Romana of a Germanic 
goddess, probably Nehellenia. He calls her Isis as he calls 
Wootan Mercury and Thor Mars.” This goddess of fruition 
appears to have been worshipped by a ship-procession in the 
Netherlands and Germany.“' Her name is probably derived 
from Semit. nohal, nihal, to flow or to float, just as is that of St. 
Nicholas, who is the patron of the mariners. Among the 
Batavians and Frisians this goddess appears to have been pos- 
sessed with many attributes of Isis, among which is also the 
ship.” She is also called Pelagia, and often supports her left 
foot or both feet on the keel of a ship.* Aix-la-Chapelle proba- 
bly was the chief centre of her worship. Her old picture is still 
preserved in the minster of that town.* 

The ship-procession was probably also a part of the worship 
of Nerthus.“ Tacitus*® also speaks of the procession in a 
“vehiculum” of the image of Nerthus, the Earth-Mother, 


* Ibid. 

* Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 100. 

* Cf. Simrock, op. cit., p. 390. Mannhardt, op. cit., i. 559n2, rejects this 
view; cf. also Sepp, op. cit., p. 54. 

3° Germania, 9. 

“Cf. S. Reinach, “Mythologie et Religion des Germains,” Annales du 
Musée Guinet. Conférences au Musée Guinet. Bibliothéque de Vulgarisation 
xxxi. (1909) 58. 

“ Cf. Usener, op. cit., pp. 126sq. 

© Cf. L. Lersch, op. cit., ix. 115. 

@Cf. J. W. Wolf, op. cit., xii.22. 

“ Cf. Simrock, op. cit., pp. 369sq. 

* Ibid. 

“ Germania, 40. 
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amongst the Ingaevonic tribes, who lived about the mouth of 
the river Elbe and who beyond doubt are the progenitors of the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon race. This vehiculum of Nerthus, who, 
as will be shown forthwith, probably is identical with the 
goddess Tacitus found worshipped by the Swuevi in a ship- 
procession, was a ship-cart, a terrae navis, as was the ship of 
Isis, which travelled on land and water,“ and also the skidbladnir, 
the ship of Freyr, which sailed in the air and on the water. The 
theory that the vehiculum of Nerthus was a ship-cart finds 
further support in the fact that the procession set out from her 
sacred grove in an island of the ocean.** The procession of 
Nerthus is doubtless identical with the posession of Freyr,® 
whose life-size statue was drawn about the country in a ship- 
waggon when the winter was at an end.*® In this procession the 
god was attended by a beautiful girl called his wife, Freya,™ 
while in the Nerthus procession recorded by Tacitus, the god- 
dess, present in her ship,” probably was accompanied by her 
husband in the form of an image. There is no doubt that 
Nerthus is the same as Freya, the Teutonic wood-goddess.® 
As Freya she is the female counterpart of Freyr, as Nerthus, of 
Freyr’s northern double, Njérdr. Nerthus-Freya, moreover, is 
identical with Wanne Thekla, who also comes and goes in her 
ship.** She may perhaps also be the same as Nehellenia.®® In 
popular legend and lore Freya is known in Lower Germany as 
Holda (Hulda), Frau Holl (Holle), and in the Upper German 
regions, in Swabia, in Alsace, in Switzerland, in Bavaria, and in 
Austria as Hertha, Bertha or Perchta.* The Germanic Freya 

“ Cf. Simrock, op. cit., pp. 369sq.; Sepp, op. cit., p. 55. 

Cf. Rademacher, “Carnival,” (Hastings’) Encycl. of Rel. & Eth. iii. 226a. 

“Cf. K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde iv. 468sq. 

6° Cf. Grimm, op. cit., i. 107. 

51 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ii. 143. 

® Cf. J. Bing, “Gotterwagen,” Manus. Zeitschrift f. Vorgeschichte vi. (1914) 
281. 

* Cf. K. Miillenhoff, Joc. cit.; Frazer, op. cit., ii. 144n1; S. Reinach, op. cit., 
p. xxxi. 61. 

“Cf. J. W. Wolf, op. cit., p. xii. 30. 

% Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 108sq. 

* Cf. Grimm, op. cit., i. 272. 

‘7 Freya has also been identified with Venus. Freitag (more correctly 
Freytag or Freyatag) is equivalent to Vendredi (Veneris dies). We also have 
the Venusberg in Germanic mythology; cf. Reinach, op. cit., xxxi. 53. 
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is, furthermore, a variant of the Roman Venus,*” the Greek 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Cybele, the Ishtar-Astarte-Ashtoreth 
of the ancient Phoenicians, and of Mylitta of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. In medieval German witch-lore this goddess is 
known as Diana. In popular belief she is succeeded by the Virgin 
Mary, to whom she has also bequeathed her ship. A number 
of images of the Holy Virgin on ships are found in Belgium.** 
But the Virgin Mary did not find it an easy task to replace 
the heathen goddess in the hearts of the old Germans. A few 
centuries of Christianity did not suffice to make them forget 
their beloved Bona Dea. They continued to worship her 
down to the twelfth century according to Rudolfus, a monk 
from the Abbey of St. Trond, in his account of a Carnival 
festival in the district of Jiilich, in Lower Germany.*® We 
learn from his detailed report that about the year 1133,ina 
forest near Inda (in Ripuaria), a ship was built, set upon wheels, 
and drawn by men, who were yoked to it, about the country, 
first to Aix-la-Chappelle, then to Maestricht, where mast and 
sail were added, and up the river to Tongres, Looz, and so on, 
everywhere with crowds of people assembling and escorting it. 
Wherever it halted, there were joyful shouts, songs of triumph 
and dancing round the ship kept up till far into the night. The 
approach of the ship was made known in advance to the towns; 
the people opened the gates and went out to meet it. J. Grimm 
rightly identifies this ship travelling about the country, wel- 
comed by streaming multitudes and honored with festive song 
and dance, as the car of the goddess whom Tacitus took to be 
Isis. “‘How could this pauper rusticus, he asks, “‘in the wood 
of Inden have lighted on the thought of building a ship, had 
there not been floating in his mind recollections of former pro- 
cessions, perhaps of some of his neighboring districts?” 
Ship-processions at the beginning of spring were continued 
in various parts of Germany to the end of the Middle Ages. 
The custom of drawing a plough, the central instrument of the 
opening labor, as an emblem of the agricultural spirit, in the 


58 Cf. J. W. Wolf, op. cit., xii. 30, 32. 

8 Rudolfi Chronicon ablatiae sti. Trudonis lib. X1., quoted at length in 
Grimm, op. cit., i. 259-62, from which the summary here presented is taken. 

© Cf. Grimm, op. cit., i. 257; W. Golther, Handbuch d. germ. Mythologie 
(1895), p. 463; Usener, op. cit., p. 115; Chambers, of. cit., i. 121. 
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furrows of the fields and in the streets of the village,“ seems, 
however, to have been more wide-spread among the ancient 
Germans, and has survived down to the present day in some 
German villages on Shrove Tuesday, oftener on Plough Mon- 
day.” It is also still observed by the Thracian peasants.* In 
some districts of Germany, furthermore, a ship was drawn in 
addition to the plough.* It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Greek word for ship #Aovov signifies a plough in 
German.® In Ulm onthe Danube a ship-procession took place 
annually down to 1530 when an order by the city council put a 
stop to it. The custom, however, was later revived, and is still 
observed in that town and in many other towns and villages in 
Germany. In Ulm, in case of snow, the ship is placed on a 
sleigh.*” A ship-cart was drawn in the Nuremberg procession of 
maskers (“Schembartlauf”) from 1475 on, and the analogous 
Perchtenlauf in the Alpine districts very probably also contained 
a ship in honor of the goddess Berchta. A curious type of a 
ship-procession was observed in Oldenburg down to recent times 
on Whitsunday. Small ships were placed the preceding evening 
on a waggon, which was drawn the next day through the streets 
of the town."® 

Tie ship-cart, in Keltic and Teutonic countries as well as in 
Greece and Rome, was not always a vacant throne. It con- 
tained, as a rule, an image or some other emblem of divinity.” 
When its original symbolism was forgotten, the ship represented 
the most proper place in which a god could dwell in the midst 
of his people. We have seen that Dionysus paraded in his ship 
through the streets of Athens.” The ship-car in the Nuremberg 


61 Cf. Chambers, of. cit., i. 118. 

® Cf. J. Grimm, op. cit., i. 263sq.; Mannhardt, op cit., i. 553sqq. 

8 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., vi. 99. 

* Cf. Grimm, loc. cit.; Simrock, op. cit., p.370; W. Mannhardt, of. cit., 559. 

8 Cf. Sepp, op. cit., p. 55. 

® Cf. Mannhardt, of. cit., 1. 559. 

67 Cf. E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten u. Brduche aus Schwaben (1852), p. 
374, No. 6. 

68 Cf. Wackernagel, K/. Schriften, p. 108. 

69 Cf. L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogtum Oldenburg 
(1887), ii. 47, No. 316. 
70 Cf. (Hastings’) Encycl. of Rel. & Eth. iii. 226a. 
™ Supra, p. 407. 
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Schembartlauf never was unoccupied. The goddess Perchta very 
probably was visibly represented in her ship”, which, as we 
surmised, formed a part of the analogous Perchtenlauf. 

The fertility god on his progress through the streets and 
market-places of the town did not even stop short at the portals 
of the Church. There is a record in the sixteenth century of an 
instance of the combination of the Carnival ship-procession with 
the Church ass-procession on Palm Sunday. Thomas Naogeorgus 
relates that the image of the fertility god was placed on a wooden 
ass, which had been mounted on a platform with wheels, and 
drawn into the church on Palm Sunday in procession, the 
priests going before.” 

The reforming ecclesiastics violently declaimed against this 
Carnival custom. They referred to the ship as malignorum 
spirituum execrabile domicilium (the accursed habitation of evil 
spirits), and declared that maligni spiritus (evil spirits) travelled 
in it.’ Small wonder that the ship-cart in the Nuremberg 
Schembartlauf was called Hélle and that it was burned together 
with its occupants at the end of the procession. 


IV. THe Myrtuicat DRAMA 


The Carnival customs of Europe also contained a sort of 
mythical drama, which was composed of a number of rites of 
the kind which Frazer has termed “mimetic magic.’”’™ This class 
of charms is based on the principle of similarity, which holds 
that a thing can be influenced through what is similar to it. 
It presupposes the belief that ‘“‘between the imitative rite and 
the natural event it is intended to cause there is the bond of 
sympathetic mimesis, consisting in the actual likeness of the act 
ritually performed to the desired event.’’7® As the fluctuations 
of growth and decay, of reproduction and dissolution were 


7 Cf. V. Waschnitius, Perht. Holda und verwandte Gestalten. Ein Beitrag 
z. d. Religionsgeschichte. Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 
phil-hist. Klasse. Bd. 174, Abh. 2. (1913), p. 162. 

73 Cf. T. Kirchmeyer, Engl. transl. by Barnaby Googe, Reprint of the 
Popish Kingdome (1570). 

7% Cf. Grimm, op. cit., i. 262; Simrock, op. cit., p. 372. 

7’ Sympathetic magic is the basis of the savage religious drama; ¢f. also 
L. Havemeyer, The Drama of Savage Peoples (1916), p. 243. 
76 Cf. Cornford, op. cit., p. 19. 
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explained by the marriage, the death, and the resurrection of 
the gods, these mythical events were enacted in order to bring 
about the corresponding processes in nature.”” Primitive man 
performed in his spring ritual, as a means of insuring the fertility 
of the crops beneath the rain, which he regarded as the marriage 
of heaven and earth, the annual marriage of Heaven-god and 
Earth-goddess, of Uranus and Gea in Greece and of Coelus and 
Terra in Italy. Aeschylus and Shelley alike speak of the mar- 
riage of the heaven and the earth. A ceremony of a similar 
nature is the marriage of the sun and the moon, and of the 
spirits of vegetation conceived as male and female, as gods 
and goddesses, which was enacted in the European spring 
ritual in order to bring about the impregnation of nature.”8 
The marriages of the ancient deities of vegetation, Adonis or 
Tammuz with Aphrodite or Ishtar, Zeus with Leto, Jupiter 
with Apia, Saturn with Ops, and Freyr with Freya, had for 
their object the fertility of field, fold, and family.” 

Modern survivals of these customs may be seen in the mock 
marriages of leaf-clad mummers in Western Europe.*® We have 
the May-pairs, King and Queen, Lord and Lady of the May, 
representatives of the spirits of vegetation, united in a nominal 
troth.*' Often the marriage, though not directly represented, 
is implied by naming only the human representative of the spirit, 
the bride, and dressing her in wedding attire. The mock 
marriages of modern times answer in form and meaning to the 
magical marriages, the sacred unions of the gods and goddesses, 
of ancient days.* There is, however, this difference, as Frazer 
points out, that in those days the ceremonies had not yet 
dwindled into mere shows and pageants, but were still religious 
or magical rites in which the actors consciously supported the 
high parts of gods and goddesses.™ 


7 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., v. 4. 
78 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 422; Frazer, op. cit., ii. 120sgq., 171, vii. 
187sqq. 

79 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ii. 137, 143sq., iv. 71, 83, 91, v. 224, ix. 386. 

80 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., ii. 276; Frazer, op. cit., iv. 237, v. 251. 

8! Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 315sq; Frazer, op. cit., ii. 79, 84. 
® Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ii. 95. 
® Tbid., ii. 92sg., 97, 136sqq., iv. 237, v. 251. 
* Tbid., ii. 120sq. 
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The most important part of the spring ritual, however, was 
the death and resurrection of the fertility god. It was performed 
as a kind of passion-play in all parts of Europe as well as in 
certain parts of Asia. The death and resurrection of Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris were annually performed in their rites in 
Western Asia and in Greek lands.® The passion and resurrec- 
tion of Dionysus were performed at several of his rites and 
perhaps also at the Anthesteria.*® The modern Thracian 
Carnival drama still represents the marriage, death and resur- 
rection of Dionysus.* The myth of Balder, who was slain like 
Dionysus and Orpheus, was perhaps also performed in his rites.® 
Analogous practices are found in India, Australia, and Mexico. 

This idea of the dying and reviving god, by which primitive 
man explained the decay and growth of vegetation, has been 
kept smouldering beneath the ashes of the centuries. It under- 
lies many rural spring customs of modern Europe and is still 
expressed in a number of varieties of dramatic symbolism.” 
The mock-killing of the leaf-clad mummer, the representative 
of the old spirit whose powers have failed in the decay of winter, 
as a necessary step to his revival or resurrection or re-birth in a 
younger and fresher form, is still a prominent feature of our 
folk-festivals. It has survived in certain parts of Germany and 
Austria as a Shrovetide and Whitsuntide custom.” Often the 
leaf-clad person, who as the representative of the old spirit of 
vegetation is about to be executed, is known as the king. There 
is also, as has been noted, a king and queen of May. The royal 
title implies that the spirit incorporated in vegetation is a 
ruler." It mdy, however, with great likelihood, be traced back 
to the influence of the Saturnalia, at which a mock king after a 
reign of thirty days was sacrificed to Cronos. This custom has 
perhaps played a part in the mock crowning of Jesus by the 
Roman soldiers before his crucifixion. 


85 Thid., v. 224sqq., vi. 85sq., ix. 398. 

8 Tbid., v. 302n4, vii. 12sqq., 32. 

# Ibid., vi. 99sq., vii. 26sqq., viii. 3315qq. 

88 Thid., x. 105. 

89 Tbid., iv. 212, 252, 263sqq., vi. 128. 

*° Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 410sq., 524; Frazer, op. cit., iv. 206sqq., 
210, xi. 25sq. fe 

* Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 314sqq.; Frazer, op. cit., ii. 84sqq. 
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The pretence of beheading or burning the human representa- 
tive of the vegetation spirit is probably a substitue of an old 
custom of killing him in earnest.” This practice originated, or 
at least existed, in the hunting or pastoral stages of society, and 
survived in the agricultural stage.™ 

In a number of instances the leaf-clad mummer after being 
killed is brought back to life by a doctor.” 

A variant of the ceremony of the death and resurrection 
of the fertility spirit is the twin custom of Carrying out or 
Driving out of Death and Bringing in of Summer. The view 
that in these spring customs Death meant originally the dying 
or dead vegetation of winter has the high support of Mannhardt. 
However, when the original meaning of these ceremonies was 
lost, the good but old god of vegetation, who had to be slain in 
order that he might rise again in renewed youth and vigor, was 
transformed into an evil spirit of Death, on whom were laid all 
the evils that had befallen the people during the past year, as 
was also the custom of the Jews in their treatment of their bibli- 
cal scapegoat. The custom of carrying out the dead vegetation 
widened out in this manner into banning or banishing death in 
general from the village or district. 

The ceremony of banishing, burying, or burning of Death 
is found in various parts of Teutonic Germany, but especially 
in districts such as Thuringia, Bohemia, Silesia where the popu- 
lation is wholly or mainly Slavonic.” The date of the obser- 
vance is not uniformly fixed. The ceremony takes place on 
March 1,% on the first Sunday,” the third Sunday, the 
fourth Sunday (Mid-Lent)™ the fifth Sunday in Lent,’ the 
first Sunday after Easter,'* and on Ascension Day.'” 


* Cf. Frazer, op. cit., iv. 214sqq. 
% Thid., iv. 221, ix. 1. 

 Thid., iv. 208, 212sq. 233. 

% Thid., iv. 233-240, 249sqq., 264sq., x. 119sq. 

% Thid., iv. 235. 

7 Thid., x. 116, 118sq. 

%8 Thid., iv. 238. 

” Ibid., ii. 73sq., iv. 233-36, 240sqq., 247. Mid-Lent is, therefore, called 
in Germany Todsonntag. 
10 Thid., iv. 221, 234sq., 239. 
101 Tbid., iv. 221. 
108 Thid., iv. 222n1. 
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The custom is also known as the expulsion of Winter in 
Germany and other parts of Europe.!™ 

When performed on Shrove Tuesday or Ash Wednesday,!™ 
the ceremony of the expulsion of Death or Winter was pretty 
generally known as the Burial of the Carnival (Shrove Tuesday) 
in Germany as well as in France, Spain and other countries of 
Europe.’ But the names of Death, Winter and Carnival seem 
to cover an ancient tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation.’ 

The personification of Death, Winter or Carnival was effected 
by means of a leaf-clad actor called straw-man (Wild Man) or 
by an effigy. The leaf-clad mummer is often called Shrovetide 
Bear’? or Carnival Fool. When the original meaning 
of the ceremony was lost and the effigy was supposed to embody 
and to be responsible for all the excesses committed during the 
Carnival,’®® its execution was transferred to Ash Wednesday, 
and the ceremony was known as‘the burning of the Carnival 
Fool." In analogy to Carnival, Lent, then, also obtained 
personification." 

The effigy of Death is also known as Old Woman,"? and 
that of Winter as Mrs. Winter or Ugly Woman,!” or Winter’s 
Grandmother, #.e., Old Woman or Witch." 


In its simplest form the effigy of Death, Winter or Carnival 
was carried or carted out of the village,"® or thrown over the 
boundary of the next village."® But it was also thrown into the 
water, beheaded, hanged, burned, not uncommonly, in the 


108 Thid., iv. 247, 260., ix. 404sqg., x. 120. 

1% Thid., iv. 209, 221, 226, 228sqq., x. 120. 

1% Thid., iv. 208-9, 222, 224-33. 

18 Thid., iv. 252sq., xi. 21sqqg.; Chambers, of. cit., i. 186. 

107 Cf, Frazer, op. cit., iv. 230. 

108 Thid., iv. 2315q. 

10 Tbid., iv. 232. 

110 We shall see later that the true Carnival Fool is not the representative of 
the dead vegetation spirit; cf. infra, p. 438. 

11 Cf, Frazer, op. cit., iv. 22; , 230, 244sq. 

12 Thid., iv. 237, 240, 243, x. 116, 120. 

18 Thid., iv. 242sq. 

4 Thid., x. 116. 

"5 Tbid., ii. 73sq., iv. 233, 252sq. 
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Lenten fires, or buried, often under straw or dung."’ These 
ceremonies of burning, burying, or drowning the spirit of vege- 
tation may have been in themselves fertility charms. The 
burning may have been intended to secure, by means of mimetic 
magic, a supply of sunshine for the crops,”* but it may also have 
been carried out for purificatory purposes."* The effigy of the 
fertility god was perhaps buried as a guarantee of resurrection. 
The fact that it was very commonly buried under straw or dung 
would point to its fertilizing power on the new vernal life.’” 
The drowning of the effigy of the spirit of vegetation may in a 
like manner have had for its purpose the securing, by means of 
mimetic magic, of a supply of rain to make the fields and mea- 
dows green in the summer. Images of Adonis were also 
thrown into the sea or into springs.’ The ship as a symbol of 
the fertility spirit was in early times led at the end of the proces- 
sion to a nearby river, stream, or sea, and surrendered to the 
water, a fact which led Mannhardt to believe that the ship- 
procession was a rain-charm.’* The water-journey of the 
goddess Nerthus was, in the opinion of Chambers, a rain 
charm,™ but according to our conjecture it was rather a wed- 
ding-trip.'” We may perhaps look at the sea-voyage of the god 
or goddess as the ship-burial of the dead spirit of vegetation.!”® 
Balder’s body was sent in a ship out into the sea.”? In the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead a ship is figured carrying the souls 
to the other world. Ship-burials were also common among 
the ancient Germans. They seem in most places to have been 


a prerogative of kings and princes and heroes of great fame.’ 


17 Tbid., ii. 73sg., 93, iv. 209, 220sq., 223sq., 227-232, 234, x. 106, 119sq., 
xi. 23. 

us Jbd., xi. 43. 

19 Thid., ii. 93, xi. 24. ' 

120 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 410sqq.; Frazer, op. cit., iv. 249sqq 

11 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ii. 75. 

12 Thid., v. 225, 227n3, 236. 

123 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i.593; cf. also Frazer, op. cit., i.251n5. 

4 Cf, Chambers, of. cit., i. 122; see also Reinach, op. cit., xxxi. 59. 

1% Supra, p. 410. 

1% Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 393. 

127 Cf. Simrock, op. cit., p. 292. 

28 Cf. F. B. Gummere, Germanic Origins (1892), p. 325. Some tribes 
in Guinea throw their dead into the sea, so as to get rid of the ghosts. 
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The water trip is regarded by K. Th. Preuss as a journey to the 
underworld and was intended to symbolize the swallowing up 
of the young sun by Mother Earth. 

When the dead fertility god was later misconceived to be an 
evil spirit, the belief may have gained ground that the ship 
carried the evil spirits out upon the unfruitful ocean.“® Evils 
are expelled on rafts or in a ship in modern folk-survivals and in 
savage customs." 

As a result of this misinterpretation of Death we have as a 
part of the annual Carnival ceremonies an expulsion of demons 
and witches, death and disease, plague and pain, fire and 
famine.’ This custom was commonly observed among the 
heathen of Europe,** and was not unknown among the ancient 
Germans.“ The demons at their expulsion were either embod- 
ied in effigies,“ or spersonified by men,’ while witches were 
always burned in effigy. Torches were used in the expulsion of 
demons and witches.'” A variant of this ceremony is the custom 
of burning of effigies in bon-fires. The giants of wicker-work 
burned in bon-fires at Carnival and other popular festivals'** 
are believed by Mannhardt to have been originally representa- 
tives of vegetation spirits and later degraded into demons.'’™ 
The great season for fire-festivals in Europe is the summer 
solstice, Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day. Midsummer 
fires are found all over Europe and especially in German lands. 
The custom of burning effigies in Midsummer fires is still 
observed in some parts of Europe.” The Yule log, the Mid- 


129 “Ter dimonische Ursprung d. griechischen Dramas,” Neue Jahrbiicher 
f. klass. Altertum, Geschichte u. deutsche Literatur u.f. P ddagogik xvii. (1906) 172. 

180 Cf, Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 393. 

181 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ix. 199sqq. 

182 Thid., ix. 250. 

183 Thid., ix. 155. 

14 Thid., ix. 157-66, 214-5. 

1% Thid., ix. 172sq. 

1% Thid., ix. 170-3, 213sqq., 235. 

137 Thid., ix. 156sqq., 163, 165sq. 

138 Thid., xi. 35, 40. 

189 Thid., xi. 21, 33, 41-4. 

140 Thid., x. 160. 

141 Thid., 172sqq. 

12 Thid., x. 195. 
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winter counterpart of the summer fires, is also common in 
Germany.'* We also meet with Christmas bon-fires™ and 
Lenten fires” in Germany and elsewhere in Europe. 

The expulsion of witches is a common custom in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland.“ The Banning or Burning of Witches 
took place generally on Walpurgis Night,7 May day,™® at 
Midsummer,'” but also on the first Sunday in Lent,’ which 
would prove that the custom originally formed a part of the 
Carnival observances. We have already seen™ that the effigy 
of Death or Winter was sometimes called Old Woman or Witch. 
The effigies of witches were burned, as a rule, in bon-fires.'? 
The ceremony of bon-fires is, therefore, sometimes called 
“burning the witches.’ The Beltane fires in Austria and 
Saxony were lighted for the purpose of burning the witches.’ 

A Christian version of this ceremony is the banning or 
burning of Judas Iscariot, which naturally takes place at 
Easter.'® In a certain part of Silesia it is observed on Wednes- 
day before Good Friday.“* Judas is burned in Easter-fires in 
Bavaria, Upper Franken and Bohemia.” In England the 
Jack-o’-Lent effigy is taken to represent Judas.“* The Easter- 
fire ceremony is, therefore, sometimes called “‘burning Judas.” 
This is also the origin of a bon-fire ceremony called “burning the 
Easter Man,” at Abensberg in Bavaria." The custom is known 


“3 Thid., x. 247-9. 

M4 Thid., x. 265sq. 

1% Thid., x. 106sqq. 

M6 Thid., ix. 157-66. 

“7 Thid., ix. 162, x. 159sq., 170sq. 

M8 Tbid., ii. 54. 

49 Thid., x. 170sq. 

© Thid., x. 116. 

1 Supra, p. 417. 

82 Cf, Frazer, op. cit., x. 107, 116sq., 342, xi. 43. 

183 Thid., x. 159. 

4 Thid., x. 158. 

85 Thid., x. 127sq., 131, 177sg. A Jewish parallel is the burning of Haman 
at Purim. This custom is traced as far back as the fifth century; cf. H. 
Malter, “Purim”, Jewish Encycl., x. (1905) 278a. 

6 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., x. 146n3. 
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68 Tbid., iv. 230. 
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in Essen curiously enough as ‘burying (or burning) of Bac- 
chus.”’ An effigy of Martin Luther was burned at Midsummer 
in certain Catholic parts of Germany down to the year 1807 or 
1808.%° The identification of the effigy with Luther was, as 
Frazer rightly observes,’* modern, for we may assume that the 
burning of an effigy in the Midsummer bon-fires is far older than 
the time of Luther. 

The ceremony of “Carrying out Death” is generally fol- 
lowed by a ceremony of ‘Bringing in Summer.’”®* If Hunger and 
Death are driven out, Wealth and Life must be brought in to 
take their places. “Bringing the Summer” wasa procession with 
a tree or branch or with a leaf-clad mummer as symbolical of the 
spirit of vegetation returning or reviving in spring.“* Some- 
times the resurrection of the ‘“dead Carnival’’ is also enacted as a 
symbolical expression of the revival of vernal life in spring. 
These ceremonies are still observed in Germany™ and in other 
countries.!® 

The contrast between the dormant state of the powers of 
vegetation in winter and their awakening in spring also took 
the form of a dramatic contest. In this ceremony the two 
contending parties are no longer felt to be only two successive 
representatives of the same principle, but represent two oppos- 
ing principles. They are not considered as the new and old 
fertility spirits, but as the god of light and life struggling against 
his antagonist, the demon of darkness and death. The battle 
is usually fought not between individuals, but between groups. 
It is not a single but acollective combat. The representatives 
of summer and winter each have their train of followers. The | 
Antichoria in the Greek comedy, which may be traced back to 
this battle between Summer and Winter, consisted of two 
opposed companies with different characters or masks.) 
Faded survivals of this combat may be seen in the rural custom 


60 Thid., x. 167, 172, xi. 23. 

161 Tbid., x. 167. 

12 Thid., iv. 233. 

183 Thid., ii. 74, iv. 252sqq. 

14 Tbid., iv. 233, 237sqq., 246sqq. 
18% Thid., iv. 249sqq. 

16 Cf. Cornford, op. cit., p. 125. 
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of pelting the effigy representing Winter and its company with 
sticks and stones,'*’ and in the more refined battles of flowers or 
confetti, which always figure in the modern Carnival.'® 

Such a dramatic contest between Summer and Winter or 
between the new and old fertility spirit is still a fairly wide- 
spread custom among the European peasants. It is quite 
common in the German lands, especially on both sides of the 
Middle Rhine.'** It also formed a part of the Schembartlauf in 
Nuremberg. The custom is usually observed as a part of the 
Carnival ceremonies on Shrove Tuesday,!” but also at the 
spring equinox,’7? on May Day,' and at Whitsuntide.!” 
There were also held at Carnival more or less serious battles as 
a means of promoting the fertility of the crops.'% The tug-of- 
war, for instance, is still practised among many primitive peoples 
as a fertility charm.'® We still have a Shrovetide tug-of-war 
in England.'® A related custom is the ceremony with whips 
and brooms on Senseless Thursday, the last Thursday in Carni- 
val, in the Tyrol.!7” The broom is considered an excellent 
protection against witches and evil spirits.'"* The marchers in 
the Carnival procession in Cologne brush those in front of them 
with brooms in order to rid them of ghosts.'” Whipping on 


Shrove Tuesday was a similar means of purification.'® This 


67 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., iv. 247. 

68 Cf. Cornford, op. cit., p. 122, 112. In Italy the Jewish children used to 
range themselves in rows, and pelt one another with nuts; cf. Jewish Encycl., 
x. 278a. 

169 Cf, Grimm, op. cit., ii. 765; Frazer, op. cit., iv. 254-8; Chambers, of, cit., 
i. 187. Ludwig Uhland, Schriften 2. Geschichte d. deutschen Dichtung und Sage 
iii. (1866) 17-51, has given a very poetical description of this dramatic contest. 
See also Rudolf Hildebrand, Materialien Zur Geschichte des Deutschen Volkslieds 
(1900), pp. 92sqq. 

170 Cf, Frazer, op. cit., iv. 257. 

111 [bid. 

172 Thid., iv. 254. 

173 Thid., iv. 257. 

4 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 548sqq. 
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176 Cf, Chambers, op. cit., i. 150. 
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178 Thid., ix. 5, x. 210. 

179 Cf. Rademacher, ‘“‘Carnival,”’ (Hastings’) Encycl. of Rel. & Eth., iii. 227b. 

180 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 292; Frazer, op. cit., ix. 260. Or is the 
whip (flagellum) a symbol of the god of human fecundity? Cf. T. Inman, 
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custom is still observed in England on Shrove Tuesday.'™ 
The flagellation of the priest on Palm Sunday recorded from the 
sixteenth century by Naogeorgus'® was a survival of this ancient 
folk-rite, which together with the contests between the repre- 
sentatives of Summer and Winter is chiefly responsible for the 
countless blows given and received in the German Carnival 
farces. 

The ritual combat between the two champions sometimes 
became in modern survivals a dialogue in verse, as is still found 
in some parts of Bavaria.'* The custom in this form gave rise 
to the rich literature of debates which the Middle Ages produced 
in Europe. The poetical tournaments, such as the ¢enso of the 
Provence and the Sédngerkrieg in Germany may likewise be 
attributed to the influence of this practice. 

The contest between the representatives of Summer and 
Winter may also take the form of a trial, in which a judge pro- 
nounces the sentence of death over the champion of Winter. 
The custom in this form accounts for the court-proceeding as a 
part of the ceremony of beheading the straw-man in Germany 
and France,!* and for the presence of a judge and (somewhat 
less commonly) of an executioner in a number of mummers’ 
plays in Germany and England.!® The prevalence of the court- 
trial in the Carnival plays may also be traced back to this 
custom. 

In the ritual battle between the good and the evil spirit the 
good spirit is not always the victor. In a great number of 
instances he is, indeed, slain by his antagonist, is laid in the 
ground or sent out upon the waters with great lamentations, 
descends into Hades, and on the third day rises again to a new life. 
Often he also brings back either his mother or bride, in which 





Ancient pagan and modern Christian Symbolism? (1875), pp. 61sg. In some 
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case a marriage follows his resurrection. We have the descent 
of Mylitta into the underworld in search of her dead husband 
Tammuz, of Ishtar into the realm of darkness and death in quest 
of her lover Adonis,!* of Demeter, in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
to the realm of Pluto to visit her daughter Persephone (Proser- 
pina), of Orpheus, in the Orphic rites, to win back his wife 
Eurydice from Hades, and of Dionysus to lead his mother 
Semele out of Acheron.'*? This motive is employed in Attic 
comedy when Aeschylus is fetched up from the abode of the 
shades by the god of tragedy. 

The resurrection of the god is usually followed by his ascen- 
sion to heaven. We know of the ascension of Tammuz to 
heaven'* and of Dionysus with his mother into Olympus.'* 


V. Tue CARNIVAL COMEDY 


The ship-procession, although it was, as we have seen, the 
most prominent and the most permanent feature of the Car- 
nival, could not have issued in drama. The Carnival-waggon 
could at best but form the stage for the play, and this, in fact, 
was the case in a number of towns in the Netherlands and 
Germany,’ though not in Nuremberg, which was the real home 
of the Carnival play. As the ship-cart in the Schembartlauf 
was, as a rule, burned at the end of the procession together 
with its occupants, it would necessarily follow that it contained 
stuffed figures, but no living persons. The old objection of 
the Kelto-Germanic peoples to the representation of agricultural 
gods by human beings! seems to have continued longer in Nur- 
emberg than in other German towns. It even extended to those 
figures of the ritual drama, such as the fool and the doctor,™ 
which, as will be shown later,’!™ were but the lower demons of 
vegetation. 
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Neither can we find in the ritual drama, which we have 
attempted to reconstruct out of a thousand and one fragments 
gathered from Germanic custom and tradition, the roots of the 
Carnival play. Mr. Cornford’s attempt to lead back the old 
Attic comedy through the folk-play to the ritual procedure, 
which he reconstructed with great ingenuity, has in the opinion 
of the writer, not been very successful. The old Attic comedy, 
like the medieval German farce, does not show in its plot a 
similarity to the ritual sufficient to warrant any such assump- 
tion. The ritual in itself had but few histrionic possibilities. 
The parts of the medieval religious drama which were based on 
the Church liturgy also proved incapable of dramatic evolution. 
Between the ritual and the drama, as we understand it, there 
yawns a mighty chasm. We can have drama only when a wholly 
new content has been given to the ritual. This fact applies with 
special force to comedy. The ritual plot, above all, can not be 
used for the comical drama. The marriage, which forms the 
canonical ending of all our comedies, may, as Cornford sug- 
gests,'™ be a survival of the ritual union of sexes, but the central 
episode of the ritual drama, the death and resurrection of the 
fertility god, would in comedy, as Cornford admits,’™ be either 
too serious or too silly. The motive of rejuvenation is only 
burlesqued in the Carnival plays..* The marriage, though 
forming the ending of Aristophanic comedy, is totally lacking 
in the Carnival plays of Germany, perhaps owing to the fact that, 
because of the late arrival of spring in Northern Europe, the 
magical marriage did not seem to form a part there of the 
Carnival customs. A few Carnival plays, however, have a 
wedding as a background (Nos. 7, 41, 86, 115, 130, and 
XVIII).1*” 

The ritual drama never passed into the literary stage, but 
sank to the plane of a degenerate folk-play, of the kind that we 
still find in Northern Greece, England and Germany. These 
mummers’ shows are just what we would expect of a ritual 


1M OP. cit., p. 18. 

1% Tbid., p. 75. 

1% Infra, p. 445. 

197 The Arabic numerals refer to the edition of Fastnachtsspiele by Adalbert 
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drama after its religious content has been emptied out of it. 
They always keep the same plot and the same unvarying char- 
acters from year to year, having taken over the dramatic inci- 
dents of the ritual with the minimum of literary intervention. 
They may have been turned in some instances into puppet plays 
in so far as the living actors were degraded into mechanical 
figures. In the Kasperlespiel and the English Punch and 
Judy show, the hero, who triumphs over the Devil and Death, 
may, indeed, originally have been a representative of the vegeta- 
tion spirit. We have seen that stuffed figures stood from the 
very first for the vegetation powers in the Nuremberg Schem- 
bertlauf. 

But these rustic folk-plays never assumed a literary form. 
They never merged with the main current of dramatic evolu- 
tion. They have lingered on down to the present day wholly 
independent of the literary drama. While they, indeed, share 
the plot with the Carnival ritual, they show no links whatever 
with the Carnival play. 

The view expressed by J. G. Robertson,!* that the drama 
in all literatures may ultimately be led back to the conflict of 
Spring and Winter must not be understood in the sense that the 
conflict of wills, which is the very centre and soul of all drama, 
is to be traced back to the ritual combat between the powers of 
good and evil. The root of the drama we will find neither in 
this nor in any other incident in the ritual. ; 

The dance, and especially the armed dance, has been more 
commonly considered as the source of the drama.'*? We know 
from analogy with existing savages that the dance formed an 
essential part of all the agricultural festivals of Europe.” 
Early Greek vases show certain masked dances presumably 
intended to promote the growth of the crops. The ship- 
procession in Nuremberg and probably elsewhere was accom- 
panied by masked dances.” Processional and round dances 


198 A History of German Literature (1902), p. 181; cf. also Grimm, op. cit., ii. 
784. 

198 Cf. Michels, op. cit., p. 85; Creizenach, op. cit., i. 409; Hampe, op. cit., 
p. 94; Pearson, of. cit., ii. 280; Frazer, op. cit., ix. 384. 

200 Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 160sqg. The Jews also adopted this practice 
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+01 Cf, Grimm, op. cit., i. 264; Michels, op. cit., p. 103. 
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are still or were down to recent times quite common on Shrove 
Tuesday in Germany, Austria and Switzerland?” A chief 
variant is the so-called hemp or flax dance on Shrove Tuesday 
in Germany.“ That dancing tends to become mimetic did 
not escape the attention of Aristotle.2 The dance has been 
called the cradle of the drama.” From this point of view the 
drama is but a differentiated form of the dance.2® Pearson 
ventures to assert that originally the comedy was a winileod, 
a choral dance at a sex or fertility festival.2°? The origin of the 
drama in India was in religious dances of a fertility cult,?°* and 
the mime in Magna Graecia and Lower Italy also arose out of 
the mimic dance. The drama of savage peoples is for the most 
part danced.?°® The dances of the Mexicans at their religious 
festivals remained for a long time the basis of all their dramatic 
acts.“ The fertility ritual was everywhere performed in 
pantomimic dances.” We may, therefore, safely assume that 
the dance has been a great factor in the development of the 
drama among the Germanic peoples. This fact will account 
for the prevalence of the dance in the Carnival plays. Quite a 
number of them close with an invitation to dance and a call for 
music (Nos. 6, 51,59, 67,89, 111). The word dance occurs even 
in the titles of a few plays (Nos. 14, 67,89, XIV). The dance seems 
to have formed such an essential part of the Carnival plays 
that even Hans Sachs provided for it in two of his earlier pieces 
(Nos. 2, 9). This fact leads Creizenach” to the conclusion 
that the Carnival plays were for the most part but little more 


2m Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ix. 238sgg. The round dances typified the 
circular rotations of the heavenly bodies; cf. H. O’Brien, The Round Towers 
of Ireland (1898), pp. 110, 517. 
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Havemeyer, op. cit., p. 186. 
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than processions of figures, each of whom explained in couplets 
his dance costume after having been introduced to the audience 
by their leader. 

Of the dances, which have left their traces in the Carnival 
plays, the sword-dance is the most important. Like the Pyrrhic 
dance of the Greeks, the Germanic armed dance was fundament- 
ally mimic in character.”* We know that the sword-dance was 
quite popular with the Germanic warrior tribes. Tacitus 
describes it as the one form of spectaculum to be seen at the 
gatherings of the Germans with which he was conversant. The 
dancers, he tells us, were young men who leapt with much 
agility amongst meancing spearpoints and sword-blades.*™ 
This dance was fairly common at Shrovetide and other folk- 
festivals throughout the German lands. The earliest medieval 
notice of it as a popular /udus is at Nuremberg in 1350, when 
the Schembartlauf maskers first received permission to perform 
it. 

The morris-dance, a variant of the sword-dance,” was also 
quite common among the Germans.” The term occurs in the 
titles of two Carnival plays (Nos. 14, XIV), and is mentioned in 
Nos. 99 and 31. The dispute between K. Miillenhoff*? and 
Chambers*'* as to whether the sword-dance, including the morris- 
dance, was originally a fertility rite or a war charm is unimport- 
ant, since the fertility gods were also war-gods, as may be seen 
from an analogy with old Mexican beliefs.*4* We shall now under- 
stand why the Nuremberg Schembartlauf maskers carried in the 
right hand a wintergreen as a symbol of fertility, and in the 
left a spear as a symbol of victory in war.” 

The symbolical meaning of the swords was later lost, and the 
dancers were supposed to use them in their fight against the evil 
spirits of unfruitfulness.“4 The morris-dancers replaced the 
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swords with hoops” in the sixteenth century in some parts of 
Germany. Ina similar way the bells which were attached to the 
caps of the morris-dancers were supposed to be a potent means 
to expel demons™ and to awaken the good spirits of vegetation 
from their winter sleep,”* whereas, as will be shown later, the 
swords, the bells, and the black faces, all constituted the char- 
acteristic demonic outfit of the performers of the dances as 
magical rites for the vernal reanimation of nature. 

The sword-dancers performed in pantomime the fertility 
ritual. A few reminiscences of their former réle as characters 
in the ritual drama are still clinging to them. Among the 
names for the sword-dancers in some parts of Germany we find 
Griinwald or Wilder Waldmann, which stamp them as represen- 
tatives of the old vegetation spirits. A great number of the 
sword-dances in Germany also have the doctor and the fool,™™ 
two of the stock figures in the ritual drama. In three or four of 
the sword-dances in Germany a dramatic feature of the mock 
death and resurrection actually precedes or follows the regular 
figures of the dances.” Similar instances of sword-dances con- 
taining a scene of the mimic death and resurrection are on record 


in ancient Thrace” and modern England.” In a Bohemian 
sword-dance the fool has his female counterpart in a Mehlweib.2* 
This character is the Germanic Mother Corn (Old Bessy in 
England).*° Her name points to a function in the ritual drama, 
which we will understand by analogy with the summer cere- 
monies of the American Indians, at which sacred meal is 
sprinkled by an old woman on the dancers.” 


2% Cf. Michels, op. cit., p. 85; J. J. Ammann, “Nachtriige z. Schwert- 
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But while the facts which have been presented furnish 
sufficient proof that the sword-dances were closely connected 
with the ritual, a connection between them and the Carnival 
plays by no means follows if we have succeeded in proving that 
the ritual drama and the Carnival play are not identical in 
origin. Creizenach and Chambers seem to think that having 
once shown a connection between the sword-dance and the 
ritual drama the origin of the Carnival play in the sword-dance 
naturally follows. What we are warranted in assuming is that 
the sword-dance is related to the rustic mummery with which, 
owing to their common origin, it shares a number of features 
and figures. But we fail to see any common elements in the 
sword-dances and the Carnival plays. The fact that sword- 
dances were sometimes executed at the close of these plays need 
not necessarily presuppose an inner connection between them. 
Dances were, for instance, inserted into Shakespearean plays 
even when they were not properly in keeping with the action. 
It is hard to imagine the process by which a literary drama 
could evolve out of a sword-dance. A sword-dance is not in 
itself, a drama, for drama is only reached when imitation or 
representation extends to action. We have, furthermore, no 
evidence that the sword-dance ever took on comic elements and 
attempted the protrayal of contemporary life, which is the very 
essence of the Carnival plays. Together with the ritual drama, 
for which it appears to have served as a kind of frame-work, the 
sword-dance, having lost its religious meaning, was perpetuated 
as a popular game or show, but has never influenced the literary 
drama. 

For the origin of the Carnival play as of the drama in general 
we must look not so much to any of the magical rites, but rather 
more to the actors who performed them. We know from early 
Greek vases that the dancers were masked. Asa matter of fact, 
masks were worn at all the ceremonies intended to promote the 
growth of the crops.* The masks formed the most essential 
element of the fertility worship and have survived down to the 
present day in our Carnival amusements. But it need hardly be 
said that our ancestors did not put them on for the reason we 
now do at our mask balls in order to conceal our identity while 
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we behave in a way that might have unpleasant consequences if 
we were recognized. Neither did they deck themselves in their 
costumes of leaves and flowers, of hides and horned heads for the 
beneficial influence of the indwelling divinity, as Chambers 
conjectures.“* There can be no doubt that the masqueraders 
meant to impersonate the powers of fertility in nature. We are 
well familiar with these field and forest spirits from the classic 
works of Mannhardt.** The tree-worship of the ancient Ger- 
mans is now well established beyond any possibility of doubt.” 
As a matter of fact, it is well attested for all the great European 
families of the Aryan stock.** Palm Sunday isa relic of ancient 
tree-worship. The palm was deified by the ancients. Among the 
trees worshipped in Egypt the palm ranked highest.4” The 
fertility spirits were not discarded by primitive man when he 
conceived the idea of a god. The notion of a god, as Chambers 
well remarks,* is much the old notion of an anthropomorphic 
elemental spirit, widened, extended, and further removed from 
sense. “The god does not annul the more bounded and the more 
concrete personifications of natural forces. They survive in 
popular credence as his servants and ministers.’** The masked 
men and women who performed the ritual were but acting the 
réles of these ministering spirits of vegetation. They were 
performing the acts which they had learned from these demons. 
There must have been a time not so far back in their memories 
when the god or genius of the rite appeared with his demons 
among them in order to perform the magical acts necessary for 
the generation of life in spring.*° When the superhuman actors 
had ceased to appear, their devotees assumed their masks and 
their réles in order to continue the religious practices which they 
considered wholly indispenable for the renewal and prosperity of 
vegetation. We donot know at what period in the history of the 
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human mind the demons were transformed into men. But there 
can be no doubt that the human performers of the ritual were 
the successors of the demonic agents of nature. We must bear 
in mind that it was not the pleasure of imitation, but the reli- 
gious or rather, the magical purpose which made them act 
the part of the demons. Worship was in its origin by no means 
a matter of praise and prayer. Primitive man was wholly 
concerned with his nutritive needs and had but one object with 
his rites and ceremonies, namely, to influence the course of 
nature to supply his material wants. When his god no longer 
appeared with his (god’s) agents on earth for the purpose of 
carrying out the process of the resurrection of nature, consider- 
ing him no longer worthy of this boon, he (primitive man), per- 
force, had to undertake the work himself. 

When the original meaning of the masks was lost, they were 
understood to be a necessary outfit at the expulsion of demons.™ 
Primitive man, then, hoped that by assuming a mask he would 
not be recognized by the demons and might perhaps even be 
taken as one of them. But it must be said to the credit of our 
ancestors that in their eagerness to resemble them they often 
overshot the mark and wore masks fit to terrify the most fero- 
cious of the demons. The mysterious force which resides in the 
mask, moreover, was believed to pass into the wearer, to turn 
him into a mighty demon, and to endow him with the power of 
banning demons or earning their favor.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that the masked men dele- 
gated to perform the ritual acts were regarded by the rest of the 
community as the demons whom they represented.** To the 
primitive mind the actor is, for the time being, the god or 
demon whom he indicates. The following story from medieval 
Leipzig will be of interest in the light of our present dis- 
cussion. It is recorded that when, in 1499, a girl had stabbed 
during Carnival a masked young man to death because he had 
teased her, she defended herself in court by declaring that she 
had not killed a human being, but a demonic creature. The 
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demonic nature of the masks was, indeed, plainly evident to 
their wearers as well as to the rigorists among the churchmen, 
who passionately inveighed against them. A statute of the 
ninth century forbids any presbyter to wear masks of demons, for 
“all this is devilish.’’ Other records of the same century speak 
of the monks mumming as wolves, foxes, or bears, and of “‘other 
diabolical masquerades.’’ It has already been stated that 
the Carnival-waggon was called by its clerical opponents 
malignorum spirituum execrabile domicilium (the accursed 
habitation of evil spirits). Henricus Lubertus (Lubbert), a 
Protestant clergyman, who lived in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, could find no better title for his diatribe 
against the whole Carnival season than Der Fastnachtsteufel 
(The Shrovetide Devil.) The Low German name for the pro- 
cession of maskers is Schwodiivel, i.e. running about in a diaboli- 
cal mask. 

Processions of maskers of this type were common in all parts 
of Germany in the Middle Ages.*7 The best known of these 
medieval German processions is the Nuremberg Schembartlauf, 
which existe from about the middle of the fourteenth century 
down to the time of Hans Sachs. Schembart means a bearded 
mask (MHG. scheme is mask). By popular etymology the word 
was later changed to Schénbart. A parallel custom is the Perch- 
tenlauf in the Alpine regions of Germany, which, at first, probably 
was held at che Carnival season, but later transferred in some 
parts of the Tyrol to Perchta’s Day, which is Twelfth Night, 
or Epiphany Day.** Schembarilaufen and Perchtenlaufen 
would point to the custom of running and leaping for the purpose 


“6 Cf. Pearson, op. cit., ii. 282. 

“6 Supra, p. 413. 
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of procuring good crops. The maskers often carried lighted 
torches as a sun-charm as they raced through fields, gardens, 
orchards, and streets.™! The Perchta-masquers, as was already 
noted,” carried brooms and whips. Among them was a figure 
called “tailor,”’ who carried a pair of huge stretching-shears. A 
counterpart of this article is found among the Hopi of Arizona, 
whose god appears at their summer festivals with a long pair of 
wooden stretching-shears. J. W. Fewkes believes that the 
shears represent the lighting-flash hurled by the god.™ 

As human representatives of the vernal spirits of vegetation, 
the maskers were dressed in leaves and blossoms, branches and 
flowers.“ These leaf-clad mummers, the so-called Wilde 
Mdanner und wilde Weiber, were standing figures in the Nurem- 
berg Schembartlauf.> To wear green on St. Patrick’s day is a 
survival of this custom. The flowers and fruits on the spring 
hats of the women of today are also relics of this ancient 
practice. 

In the Carnival processions of Central Europe were also 
seen men and women with heads of animals.” There are clear 
traces of a stage in which the demons of vegetation were 
regarded among the ancients as animals.’ A Christian parallel 
is to depict Christ in the form of a lamb (Agnus Dei). The 
Greek stories of the transformation of gods into beasts point 
to a ritual custom in which the actors representing the gods were 
masked as animals.™* There were beast choruses in Attic 
comedy. Men and women with heads of animals were seen in 
the Nuremberg Schembartlauf.*® In the modern survivals of the 
ancient spring customs the leaf-clad mummers curiously enough 
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bear animal names. We hear of a Carnival (Shrovetide) Bear,™® 
Wolf,” and Goat.”* The day preceding Shrove Tuesday is 
called in the Rhineland Hirsmonntag (Stag Monday), as the 
speaker is masked as a Hirsch (stag). 

The Perchta-racers wore bells, a fact which strengthens 
our argument that they were representatives of vegetation 
demons. Bells are also worn by the human representatives of 
the vegetation spirits in Mexico. Their white garments were 
meant to suggest their incorporeal forms. Garments of this 
color were also worn by the impersonators of the Roman /arvae. 

Demons of the most varied figure played a significant part 
in the medieval processions of maskers. Among them there 
must also have been a masque of Death, which gave rise to 
the medieval pageant known as dance macabre (Totentanz in 
German).”* There were masks of devils in the Nuremberg 
Schembartlauf*® and in the Salzburg Perchtenlauf®” The 
Ulm maskers painted their faces black,” and a black face was a 
feature in the medieval representation of devils. The devil 
already had appeared as an Ethiopian in the days of the Church 
fathers. The black face may also be seen in the modern 
survivals of the ancient agricultural customs in Central Europe. 
Either the leaf-clad representative of the vegetation spirit 
or one of his companions is black.** A Moorish king with a 
sooty face,?”° a Charcoal Man,?" or a devil dressed in black 
and holding a chain in his hands,?” is one of the figures among 
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the Whitsuntide mummers in Germany. The leaf-clad mum- 
mer in England, Jack-in-the-Green, is a chimney-sweep.*® 
In the Carnival folk-plays of Northern Greece*™ and in the 
St. George mummers’ plays of England®® the antagonist 
is sometimes represented with a blackened face. 

The conjectural reason which Chambers?” gives for the 
black face as a survival of the primitive custom of smearing 
the face with the beneficent ashes of the holy festival-fire is too 
phantastic to be taken seriously. Ashes, moreover, do not 
entirely blacken the face. It is perhaps more reasonable to 
assume in the light of our discussion that the black face was 
typical of a certain type of demons. As only a part of the 
maskers at the fertility ceremonies had black faces, we must 
assume that not all demons of vegetation were black. It is, 
therefore, necessary to postulate different classes of demons 
with different functions in the train of the heathen god just as 
there are different kinds of angels at the court of Jahveh. The 
‘Sooty Ones,’ we may in all likelihood assume, were the phallic 
demons. The black color may perhaps signify the night, out 
of which they have emerged,’ or stamp them as dark and 
mysterious powers on whom human procreation depended. 
Reference has already been made to the black figures on an 
amphora, which represents the epiphany of Phales or Dionysus 
in a ship.2”> The two actors who perform an obscene panto- 
mime in the modern Thracian Carnival play, which is a 
survival of the ancient Dionysiac rites, have blackened faces.?’® 
The bearer of the phallus among the phallphori, the human 
successors to the phallic demons in the Dionysia, was, as we 
learn from Semos’ book On Paeans, ‘‘smeared with soot.’’*? 
His companions, who, notwithstanding their name, did not 
have the phallus, were not black-faced. When we turn to 
Kelto-Germanic customs we observe that blackened faces 
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were known in the sword-dance as well as in the morris-dance.”*! 
The latter name is derived from the Spanish morisco, a Moor. 
The dancers were thought to represent Moors because their 
faces were blackened.?** The phallic demons may be traced 
back to the Vedic age.” There were phallic demons also among 
the German vegetation spirits.2** The god Freyr of the ancient 
Norsemen and Germans was worshipped under the form of a 
phallus.2*. His consort Freya was also represented with this 
symbol.?® 

The phallic demons were regarded as clowns owing to the 
fact that their function as participants in the ritual was 
somewhat comical. Their obscene pantomimic acts could 
not help but strike the on-lookers as funny. They supplied 
the comic element in the mythical drama. Few morris-dancers 
are complete without one or more comical figures. The Fasch- 
ingsnarr (‘“‘Carnival-Foo]”’) was also a prominent figure in the 
medieval procession of maskers.”*? Neither is he missing in the 
Carnival procession of the modern German cities. He is so 
essential a Carnival figure that the last day of Carnival is named 
after him in some parts of Germany. Shrove Tuesday is still 
known in the Rhineland as Narrenfest or Narrenkirchweih. 
The fool is a stock figure in the English and German mummers’ 
plays.” There is also a crop of fools in the German Carnival 
comedies (Nos. 13, 14, 17, 20, 32, 38, 44, 110, 116, 119, 132). 
Michels*® is inclined to consider the fool in the Carnival come- 
dies of the close of the Middle Ages to have been substituted by 
fifteenth century rationalism (?) fora more primitive devil. The 
prominence given to the devil in the Carnival plays of the suc- 
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ceeding centuries evidently would be attributed by him to a Pro- 
testant reaction. As a matter of fact, the fool and the devil 
originally were identical in person and may be traced back to the 
demonic clown of the ancient heathen days. P. Paris correctly 
derives the French arlequin (German Harlekin) from the Low 
Germanhellekin (Little Devil).*®° The fool may now appear to be 
a supernumerary person among the morris-dancers. But just as 
the Mehlweib, who also is one of their number, originally had, as 
we have seen,*"! a magical act to perform, so the fool also played 
an important part in the ritual drama. His act, though some- 
what comical, was for this reason not any the less sacred than 
the other acts, as may be seen from its analogy to the sacred 
customs of the Zufiians. Our argument that the clownish 
demon had the phallus will be supported by the analogy to the 
comic figures in the Turkish play of shades (Karagéz) and in the 
Javanese puppet-play (Semar.)** His sooty appearance has in 
time been shared by one or the other of the ritual performers. 
When the dead vegetation spirit later came to be looked upon as 
a sort of scape-goat and was laden with all the follies com- 
mitted during the Carnival season, the name of Carnival Fool was 
transferred to him?” and he, too, was smeared with soot. The 
black appearance of the antagonist in the modern survivals is 
chiefly due to Christian influence, as is very evident from the 
chain, which he holds at times in his hands. 

It was the phallic demon, the clown among the fertility 
agents, who became the actor. How many of his characteristics 
have gone over to the actor cannot be stated with any precision. 
It is certain, however, that voracity and obscenity go back to 
the phallic demon.“ Greek comedy according to Aristotle took 
its rise in the Phallika (Poet. iv. 12). The phantastic costume 
of the actor in Greek comedy corresponds entirely to the phallic 
type of demons,” as they appear on the Corinthian vases in 
Thiasos.* He originally appeared in no other form but as 
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demon.” His origin as phallic vegetation-demon may, there- 
fore, be taken as proven.**8 The actor in the Satyr-play, the 
primitive form of the Greek tragedy, may in a similar way be 
shown to be a demon. The theory in regard to the demonic 
origin of the Greek drama gains further weight by the analogies 
which Preuss has drawn with the fertility ceremonies of the 
Mexican and American Indians. The same origin may, there- 
fore, with great probability be assumed also for the German 
drama. 

This theory does not contradict the view that the source of 
the drama is in the dance. The origin of all drama may, indeed, 
lie in the mimic dance, but the dance belongs to the nature of 
the demons, and had a phallic significance in Greece as well in 
the Orient?®. The mimic dance is, as a matter of fact, a special 
feature of the demons.*” It is characteristic for both groups of 
demons in Greece, the Curetes in Crete and the Corybants in 
Phrygia.** The dancers on the early Greek vases, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out,®” were beast-clad figures, which means 
that they were theriomorphic demons. The Kelto-Germanic 
sword-dancers show their demonic origin by their black faces no 
less than by their swords and bells. The medieval missionaries 
and monks, who branded the dance as “devilish,” as “the 
fiendish delight of hell,’’ were not far from the truth after all. 

The acts of the demons were, as has already been pointed 
out, originally sacred rites intended for the regeneration of 
nature. But very soon episodes were added which had no 
connection with the magical ceremonies. It is wholly in accord 
with the nature of these clownish demons that they, having 
acted their part in the ritual drama, should wish to have a little 
fun with the on-lookers and try their mimic arts on them.?® 
They were soon, indeed, asked to imitate certain individuals in 
the throng,®** and they did what was asked of them with great 
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pleasure and with all sorts of additions to the great delight of 
the spectators. They gladly exhibited their mimic talent, for 
they were in a happy mood and in the very swing of it, as it were. 
We learn from Semos that the phallophori after having sung the 
phallic songs ran forward and ridiculed persons in the aud- 
ience2°* Among the Zufii there is more or less fun-making 
throughout all their sacred dances.*°* We shall not wonder at 
the fun-making acts in connection with the sacred fertility rites 
when we bear in mind that fun was not excluded even from the 
Church service, and that comic scenes taken from real life alter- 
nated in the ecclesiastical drama with episodes drawn from the 
life and passion of Christ. Furthermore, just as some of these 
comic scenes were separated in the course of time and performed 
independently from the Church plays, so some of the farcical 
acts broke loose from the ritual dramas, and served as entertain- 
ments for our ancestors in their homes and banquet halls. It 
is very evident, therefore, that all drama is of demonic origin. 
We must now admit that the Church Fathers were indeed 
right when they declared that all dramatic arts come from the 
devil (Pseudo-Cyprian, Spect. 4; Tatian, Orat. ad Graec. 22). 

The Carnival comedy is, as we have seen, of country origin. 
Peasants were its first actors. When the Carnival festival, 
however, was adopted by the towns, the burghers replaced the 
peasants as Carnival players. It was in their hands that the 
drama could develop as an art. Among the country people the 
comic pieces would have remained to the present day mere shows 
and games just as has been the case with the ritual parts. The 
actors soon broke with the tradition and laid aside the phallus 
and the black mask. The phallus was dropped in the West 
earlier than in the East. Reich has, however, brought to evi- 
dence the fact that the mime retained the phallus for many 
centuries of our common era.*”’ The long hair of the actors 
is a modern survival of their original demonic appearance. 
The demons in the Dionysiac rites preserved their hair in honor 


36 Cf. Cornford, op. cit., p. 43. 

306 Cf. J. W. Fewkes, “A Few Summer Ceremonials at Zufii Pueblos,” 
Journal of Am. Ethn. & Arch., i. 22; cf. also vol. ii. for similar ceremonies among 
the Tusayan Pueblos. 

307 Cf. H. Reich. Der Mimus. Ein literarisch-entwickelungsgeschichtlicher 
Versuch (1903), pp. 17sqg., 258, 502 sq. 
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of their god, the unshorn or abrocomus Dionysus.*** In this 
fashion the actors were imitated by painters and poets is so far 
as they were attached to the stage.*” 

A point which must be raised at this stage of our discussion is 
the share which the women had in the origin of the Carnival 
plays. Everything seems to point to the fact that the Carnival 
originally was in the hands of women. The carrus navalis, 
after which it has been named, was the sacred symbol 
of the earth-goddess. The festival originally fell within 
the Weibermonat (the women’s month), as the month 
of February is called in Germany, for the reason that im Februar 
jiihren die Frauen das Regiment’”’ (in the month of February the 
women rule).#® The last day of Carnival—Shrove Tuesday— 
is still known in certain parts of Germany as Weiberfastnacht 
(Women’s Shrovetide) or Altweiberfastnacht (Old Women’s 
Shrovetide). In certain districts of Germany there still exists 
a dance at Carnival called ein Tanz der Weiberzunft (a 
dance of the woman’s guild.) The reason for the prominence 
of women in the Carnival ceremonies is not hard to find. We 
have seen that the earliest ceremonial observances of this sort 
were connected with agricultural life, and we know from analogy 
with existing savages that European agriculture in its early 
stages was an affair of the women.*! The men, who hunted, 
worshipped the heavens, whence came the light, but the women, 
who tilled the soil, carried on earth-worship. The men’s divin- 
ity took on a male form, and the women’s a female form. The 
heaven-father had his counterpart in the earth-mother. The 
goddess of the fertility of the earth, moreover, was also the 
goddess of the fertility of women.*” The first servants of the 
goddess of fertility were priestesses, or, at a later date, men 
dressed as women.*!* The procession of men wearing women’s 
clothes, with brooms and fire-works, on Fastnacht at Erlingen*"* 
points to that earlier stage when the priests had to perform 


8 Cf. Tunison, op. cit., p. 85. 
309 Tid. 

310 Cf. Pearson, op. cit., ii. 158. 
31 Cf. Chambers, op. cit., i. 106. 
32 Thid., i. 169. 

%3 Cf. Pearson, loc. cit. 

™ Thid., ii. 30. 
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their mystic functions in woman’s garb. Men also dressed 
as women in the Dionysiac rites.* The witch is a degraded 
form of the old priestess of fertility, and the Witches’ Sabbath, 
which was not altogether an imaginary affair, but really had a 
foundation in fact,* is but a secret survival of the ancient 
fertility rites.’ The Bacchanalia, -—he Roman festivals of 
Bacchus (Dionysus) were at first celebrated by women only. 
A ceremony similar to our May-pole is still celebrated in Ceylon 
by women only. In Styria and Carinthia it was the custom 
down to recent times for women and girls to draw a plough 
through the fields in the spring.“* The custom of hitching young 
unmarried women to the plough at Carnival exists down to the 
present day in some parts of Germany.*® Women were often 
yoked to the sacred ship, which was led in procession at the 
Carnival festival. They often rode in the ship apparently as 
human representatives of the fertility demonesses. In a record 
of the Liibeck Carnival procession of 1458 we read that there 
were sixteen women and eight men in the ship-cart which 
accidentally turned over. Down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century a custom prevailed at Rome that at Carnival women 


rode in waggons which were shaped like ships.*° We learn from 
the account of the rigoristic monk Rudolfus*" that women with 
hair dishevelled and with a shirt for their only garment danced 
“in devilish fashion” around the ship wherever it halted on 


38 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., iv. 258. 

36 Cf. Wall, op. cit., p. 367. 

27 Cf. Pearson, op. cit., ii. 83. Satan was but the successor to the ancient 
phallic gods, whom we can recognize in all the disguises which he has assumed 
at the secret meetings on the Blocksberg. The vows which the ancients ad- 
dressed to their gods the medieval men and women addressed to Satan; cf. 
S. Brown, II, Sex Worship and Symbolism of Primitive Races (1916), p. 87. It 
is, however, probable, that the orgies connected with the sex or fertility festivals 
of the ancient Scandinavians and Germans were due to Roman influences; cf. 
Dulare, op. cit., pp. 89, 367. In all likelihood the phallic element was directly 
introduced into Northern Europe by the Phoenicians, who carried on commerce 
with the tribes of Scandinavia; cf. ibid., p. 90. The Scandinavians owe their 
god Thor to the Phoenicians. 

"8 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 553sqq.; Grimm, op. cit., i.263sq.; Rade- 
macher, (Hastings’) Encycl., iii. 228. 

9 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., i. 556; Floger=Bauer, op. cit., ii. 218sq. 

#20 Cf. Usener, Religionsgeschil. Untersuch. iii. 119sq. 

#1 Supra, p. 411. 
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its way from Aix-la-Chappelle to Holland. Women also 
danced in the Brussles Ommeganck around the ship-cart “seminu- 
dae, alias simplice tantum clamide circumtande,” and the dances 
lasted, we are told, “usque ad noctis medium In a Leipzig 
Mid-Lent (originally Carnival) custom which lasted down to 
the eighteenth century, the public women played a part which 
makes them appear as representatives of the vegetation demon- 
esses. They carried about the streets a puppet fitted 
with a phallus, which they showed to young married 
women to make them fruitful. Women appear in this 
quality in the Mexican summer ceremonies when they 
dance and indulge in obscene acts with soldiers.** As the 
god of fertility was also the god of war, soldiers as well as 
harlots were regarded as demons. We know at least of one 
instance in Germany in which soldiers appear in a mummers’ 
procession,® and that is in Pilsen. In Rome there was the 
mimad as well as the mime, and as a matter of fact she was 
looked upon as the same as the Greek hetaera or the Roman 
delicta. They were all demonesses of a low order. The Ger- 
manic Mother Corn was called die grosse Hure. It follows from 
the facts adduced that there were female counterparts of the 
phallic demons,*” who in their human form evolved into mimads. 
We may, therefore, well assume that women had at first a share 
in the Carnival plays. In the medieval performances of which 
we have record, however, women’s parts were played by men for 
the reason that it was considered—and in certain parts of the 
world still is considered—improper for a woman to act a part in 
public. 

The elements of vulgarity and obscenity, of nastiness and 
lasciviousness, which are found in abundance in the Carnival 
plays must be explained by their phallic origin. Harsh, indeed, 


2 Cf., J. W. Wolf, op. cit., xii. 38. 

*3 Grimm’s view (op. cit., ii. 769 n. 1) that it was an effigy of Death is 
erroneous, as may be seen from parallel customs in the Orient. The women 
of Egypt carried about at their village festivals, according to Herodotus (Raw- 
linson’s translation, ii. 48; cf. also Cornford, op. cit., p. 48) puppets of a cubit 
in height, fitted with a phallus of nearly the same length, worked by means of 
strings. 

™ Cf. Preuss, Archiv f. Anthr., xxix. 169. 
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have been the moral as well as the aesthetical judgments of the 
literary historians in regard to this enfant terrible of German 
literature. Says Gervinus: Unanstéindigkeit ist die Seele des 
Fastnachtsspiels. (‘‘Indecency is the soul of the Shrovetide 
play.”’) Stronger is the condemnation uttered by Goedecke: 
Jeder Sprecher ein Schwein, jeder Spruch eine Roheit, jeder 
Wits eine Unflaiterei. (‘“Every speaker is a pig, every speech is 
a vulgarity, every joke is an obscenity’’). It must be admitted 
that unchaste scenes were represented in these comedies with an 
astonishing realism. The modern reader of these plays finds it 
hardly credible that pieces so frankly indecent could have been 
performed in public and patronized by assembled families, 
including both sons and daughters. The players often carried 
their immorality so far that the city authorities frequently had 
to impose a fine for immoral or improper words or acts. The 
only explanation that can be offered is the well-known fact that 
tradition dies hard. How much decent people will stand when 
objectionable features have the sanction of tradition may be 
seen from an analogy with the ceremonies of the so-called back- 
ward races of today. Fewkes tells us that the obscene puns and 
jokes of the mud-heads, the demonic clowns, who appear at the 
summer ceremonies of the Zufii Pueblos, “are so disgusting that 
it seems impossible to believe that any of the more prominent 
of the Zufiians would take this part in the dances. No attempt 
is made or thought of among the on-lookers, which at the close 
of the afternoon includes all the population clothed in their 
best attire, to repress the obscenity and vulgarity of the 
clowns.’’**” It would, indeed, be a great injustice to our ances- 
tors to take the Carnival plays as a criterion of their sex moral- 
ity. The Carnival player was not bound by the morals of his 
day. He owed his freedom to his origin from the phallic demon. 
A recent German writer, judging from the Carnival amusements 
in the great cities of modern Germany, deeply laments seeing 
“how far removed we Germans are from the seriousness attri- 
buted to us.’’°8 The fact of the matter is that the Germans are 
not a light-hearted race. The jesting and buffoonery so 
common at the Carnival are not innate in the Germanic peoples. 


7 Journal of Am. Ethn. & Arch., i. 23n2. 
"8H. S. Rehm, Deutsche Volksfeste u. Volkssitten (1908), pp. 215q. 
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They show all the characteristics of demonic acts. They are 
the bequests of the phallic demons to their successors in the 
fertility cult. 

The Carnival plays, having originated in the buffoonery of 
the phallic demons, are mainly occupied with the familiar facts 
of human life. Their subject-matter deals chiefly with the 
follies and vices of the men and women present or comical events 
of the day. The most popular acts were domestic quarrels and 
conjugal fights. The physician in the midst of sick peasants, 
the peasant-wedding, the comic discussions, the market-scenes 
and court-proceedings are frequent themes. In a later stage of 
its development the Carnival plays were also used for satirical, 
controversial, and didactical purposes. The herald or the 
principal actor, asa rule, pointed out at the end of the perform- 
ance the lesson which the spectators were to take home with 
them. This pious interpretation of the Carnival play is due to 
the influence of the Church drama. The playwrights, later, also 
drew for their material upon heroic legend (Breton, German and 
Trojan), beast-fables (in Liibeck), popular story (German and 
Italian), and even upon biblical history. A few plays deal with 
the lives and legends of the saints. But whatever the subject- 
matter may be, it is always expressed in the crude realism of 
contemporary life. 

But although the Carnival plays did not evolve out of the 
ritual dramas, they naturally borrowed themes and types from 
them. The clownish demons in their cheerful mood, it would 
seem, mimicked not only the on-lookers, but also the sacred 
acts and their performers. We have seen that the motive of 
death and resurrection could not be used as a comical plot. 
However, executions of the type which we still find as an episode 
in the sword-dances of modern Germany occur in the play of 
Dietrich of Bern (No. 62) and in the play of the magician (No. 
IX). In Tanawdéschel (No. 54) the execution is more of the nature 
of the expulsion of evil. The magical act of rejuvenation is bur- 
lesqued in the comical attempts by the quack doctor to turn old 
women into young girls, a motive very common in the Swiss 
plays. In the lost Liibeck play of the three knights, who won a 
young maiden from the world of the dead, and in Jutta (No. 111), 
who was redeemed from hell upon the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary, we have a dramatization of the motive of the descent into 
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Hades. The Sterzing play of May and Autumn (No. XVI) is 
based on the contest of Summer and Winter. It is related to the 
Dutch Abel speel van dem winter ende van dem somer®* To this 
ritual act may be traced, as has been noted,*® the plays which 
are but dramatized debates or disputations (Nos. 1 and 106). 
Related to this type are the pieces which have the form of a 
legal trial (e.g., Nos. 29, 40, 42, 51, 52, 61, 73, 87, 110, 112, 
130) or of question and answer (e.g., Nos. 27, 63). The free- 
for-all fights, which often occur in the Carnival farces, may 
perhaps also be traced back to the ritual battles. 

A number of Carnival customs also have left their traces 
in the Carnival plays. The drawing of a plough furnishes a 
motive for play No. 30. The race for a bride is employed in the 
competition by representatives of all trades and professions 
for the hand of a maiden (Nos. 70, XVIII). The basic theme of 
the Neidhart plays (Nos. 21,53, XX VI) is a May game, and the 
lost Liibeck play of the youth, who kissed a maiden, probably was 
a dramatization of a spring custom, in which the sleeping bride, 
symbolical of the dormant earth, was kissed back to life and love 
by her bridegroom,*' a motive which also underlies the stories 
of Sleeping Beauty, Cinderella, and Little Red Riding Hood. 

First among the types of the ritual drama to be ridiculed 
was the doctor, whose function was to restore the slain to life. 
He is the oldest comical figure in the German drama,*** and may 
be traced back to the Vedic age.** The Arst or Salbenkraimer of 
theGerman Carnival comedies (Nos. 6, 48, 82, 85, 98, 101, 120, 
IV, VI, XIX, XXI, XXIV) is kinsman of the Dottore of Italian 
comedy, of Dr. Caius in the Merry Wives of Windsor, and 
of the Médecin malgre lui. The priest shared with the doc- 
tor the fate of the medecine-man, a part of whose functions, 
notably the hocus-pocus, he had taken over. As a comical 
figure he belongs to the types of a later period, but he, too, is 
already to be found in the Indian and Greek mime.™ The 


=° Text in Horae Belgicae, ed. by Hoffmann von Fallersleben, vi. (1838) 
125sqq. 

380 Supra, p. 423. 
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priest had, indeed, more than his share of the Carnival sarcasm. 
The learned pedant is also a subject for ridicule at the Carnival 
season. He is made a laughing stock in the plays of Solomon 
and Markolf (No. 60), of The Emperor and the Abbot (No. 22), 
and of Aristole (Nos. 128, VII). 

The Old Woman is as ruthlessly caricatured in the German 
Carnival farce as she was in the Attic comedy.** She still figures 
as a mummer in the Carnival folk-survivals,** where she repre- 
sents ther Germanic Mother Corn (Old Bessy in England).*’ In 
the Thracian festival play she is the rustic prototype of Dem- 
eter.*® We have already seen that in some folk-ceremonies she 
stands for the old and infirm vegetation spirit.** 

The fact that the peasant, first and foremost, is the object of 
derision and contempt while the burgher is seldom held up to 
ridicule does not necessarily contradict our theory of the 
countryside origin of the Carnival play. Everything, in fact, 
points to a rustic origin of the German Carnival play as of the 
old Attic comedy.™® Since the peasant was the first successor to 
the phallic demon, he would naturally try his mimic arts first 
on his rustic friends and neighbors, the men and women who 
lived next door to him and whose foibles he well knew. But 
while the primitive peasant of earlier centuries carried on but a 
good-natured jesting with his co-devotees, the play became in 
the hands of the medieval burgher a vehicle of pitiless contempt 
for the weak and simple-minded countryman. This wholly 
un-Christian attitude towards the peasant is characteristic of 
medieval literature. 

The bourgeois satire, so lavished upon the helpless peasant, 
shows itself very rarely against the knights. In a few plays, 
however, they are represented as cowards and degenerates. On 
the whole, the knight of the medieval farce is the counterpart of 
the miles gloriosus of the ancient mime. 


3% Cf. W. Siiss, De personarum antiquae comoediae ailicae usu atque origina 
(1905), pp. 121sgqg. * 


#8 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., viii. 332sqq. 
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8 Cf. Frazer, loc. cit. 
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The fool in the Carnival plays is, as we have seen, the 
demonic clown in origin. The head garnished with ears, which 
he wears in the Nuremberg Carnival, is a heritage of the cap 
adorned with bells, which jingled at every step, on the heads 
of the performers of the morris-dance, in whose company he 
appeared at the fertility festivals. 

The Einschreier in the Carnival plays of the earliest extant 
type is identical with the Vorsdnger or Leader in the sword- 
dances.*? 

The fool’s twin-brother, the devil, also has an important 
part in the Carnival plays. He has, however, been introduced 
into these pieces from the Church drama after he had imparted 
many of his qualities as the clownish demon of pagan days to 
the stern Satan from Judea (Nos. 21, 53, 56, 57, 111, 125, 126). 

The fool in the Carnival plays was, moreover, influenced in 
his réle by the Fool-Ass rites, which in time became merged with 
the Carnival customs. For the Carnival has also fallen heir to 
the repertoire of the Feast of Fools or Asses*” and the Feast of 
Boys. These revels were first held by the inferior clergy or 
boy-choristers respectively in the medieval cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, but when the stricter clerics succeeded in 
suppressing them within the walls of the church, they passed 
from the churches into the streets and then from the vicars and 
choir-boys to the burghers. In their hands the amusements were 
transferred in the course of time from the New Year’s festival to 
feasts which happened to fall at more congenial seasons of the 
year. In this way, the Roman Feast of Kalends, out of which 
the Feasts of Fools and Boys arose, was merged in the Ger- 
manic Carnival. We find choir-boys mentioned as Carnival 
players about the year 1500. The Feast of Fools occurs in 
Germany sporadically, although the term ‘Fools’? was not 
used.** The Feast of Boys appears to have been more popular 
among the Germans.** It is also known as the Boy Bishop, 
since the dominus festi was almost universally a “bishop.” 


41 Cf. Schroeder, op. cit., p. 451. 

2 The ass, an early and widespread, though not an invariable, feature, 
gave to the Feast of Fools one of its popular names. 

3 Cf. Chambers, of. cit., i. 318-21. 
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In Germany he was sometimes called Schul-Bischof, or derisively 
A pfeln- Bischof. 

Ludi were played at both these feasts.“* The French 
sottie was a farce played by the softs, the ribald folk, who for a 
long time continued on the secular stage the traditions of the 
Fool-Ass rites.“ The Sotternien, the Dutch equivalents of 
the German Fastnachtsspiele, may be traced as far back as the 
fourteenth century. The solemnities of the Church continued 
to be burlesqued in these productions even in their burghal 
form; and while these farces originally satirized th: canons and 
the burghers they later in their burghal form, turned their 
satire chiefly against the peasants; and the canons, too, fared 
no better in the hands of the burghers than in those of their 
inferior brethren. The Carnival inherited from the Fool-Ass 
rites the inversion of the social status and the idea of the univer- 
sal dominion of folly, which had prevailed at the Kalends, 
Saturnalia and kindred Roman festivals.**7 To the diffusion of 
the softies throughout Europe may be attributed the abundance 
of fool-literature at the close of the Middle Ages and the suc- 
ceeding century. The union of the Carnival—carrus navalis 
—and the Feast of Fools is best symbolized in the Narrenschiff 
(“Ship of Fools’’), which was a standing feature of the Carnival 
customs in many medieval German towns, and which gave the 
title to a satirical Work by Sebastian Brandt (1494) .*8 

The fool of the German Carnival play also coalesced with 
the old stupidus or parasitus of the Roman mime, who was of 
similar origin. The Fastnachtsspiel would thus serve as a 
connecting link between the ancient and the modern drama. 
That some dramatic tradition was handed down from the 
mimi of the Empire to the mimi of the Middle Ages, is, in the 
opinion of Chambers, exceedingly likely, although not capable 
of demonstration.** “The renaissance of farce in the fifteenth 


5 Thid., i. 295. 

8 Thid., i. 380sq; Petit de Julleville, Histoire du thééire en France (1886), 
p. 61; G. G. Smith, of. cit., p. 261. 

47 Cf. Frazer, op. cit., ix. 308, 337, 339, 350, 407. 

48 New edition by Zarncke (1854) and by F. Bobertag (1889). Engl. 
translation by Alex. Barclay (London, 1874). 
49 Op. cit., ii. 202; cf. also ibid., i.83. 
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century was but the coming to light again of an earth-bourne 
of dramatic tradition that had worked its way beneath the 
ground ever since the theatres of the Empire fell.’® The fall 
of the theatres by no means implied the complete extinction of 
the mimi. They had outlived tragedy and comedy, they also 
outlived the stage. ‘‘Driven from their theatres, they still hada 
vogue, not only at banquets, but at popular merry-makings 
or whenever in street or country they could gather together 
the remnant of their old audiences.’™! To Teutonic manners 
these private performances seem to have commended them- 
selves far more than the theatres.** The Roman mimi were in 
fact absorbed into that vast body of nomad entertainers— 
toculatores, histriones, scenici, homines vagi, on whom so much 
of the gaiety of the Middle Ages depended.®* What may be 
broadly designated as medieval minstrelsy was a coalition of the 
Roman mimus and the Germanic scép. There undoubtedly 
were elements of drama in minstrelsy.™* The French farce, 
the Spanish entremesa, and the English comical interlude arose 
out of the minstrel tradition.** The best actor of the French 
farce was known as maistre mymin. 

The burlesque of Christian service, which we find now and 
then in the Carnival plays, is, as has been noted,** a legacy to 
the Carnival players from the ribald clerics. ‘Familiarity 
breeds contempt, and it was almost an obvious sport on the 
part of the vicars and choir-boys to burlesque the sacred and 
tedious ceremonies with which they were only too painfully 
familiar.”*’ But the parody of Christian rites may also be 
attributed to the traditions of the Roman mime, with whom it 
was a favorite act. The comical treatment of Christ and St. 
Peter, which we find in the medieval drama, may also be put 
to his credit. Throughout paganism he had ridiculed the 
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ancient gods and, without meaning any special offense thereby, 
he gave the same treatment to the god, who had been imported 
from Syria. 

It cannot be denied that there is a great similarity between 
the Carnival play and the ancient mime. The risus mimicus 
may distinctly be heard at the Carnival. The essence of the 
Roman mime as of the Carnival play was keen observation and 
audacious portrayal of contemporary life, but both later 
extended their scope to mythological themes.™* As in the an- 
cient mime so in the Carnival play of the earlier type the 
characters have no personal names, (e.g. Nos. 16, 18, 25, 33, 
35, 36, 64, 65, 74, 86, 90, 91, 94, 99, 100). The imitation of 
classes and professions was already customary among the 
mimes of ancient Rome.*®® The peasant was the laughing-stock 
of the mime of all peoples.*° The practice of ridiculing monks 
on the stage was a favorite pastime with all mimes.* The 
miles gloriosus, the ancient prototype of the medieval knight, is 
present in the mime of India, Greece and Italy.** An especially 
favorite object for ridicule in the ancient mime was the Jew,** 
and he is not overlooked in the medieval farce, either. The old 
woman in the Carnival plays is the cata carissa, and the inn- 
keeper (No. 56) the copo compilatus of the Roman mime. 
Marital infidelity, which forms such a prominent motive in the 
medieval pieces, is also prominent in the ancient mimes,*™* as is 
also the realistic-burlesque conception of woman, which we find 
to be such a marked feature of the Carnival plays. These are all 
artes mimicae, as Petron calls them. 

The similarities between the ancient mime and the medieval 
Carnival comedy may be explained by the fact that the medieval 
entertainers, the inheritors of the ancient mimes, as has been 
shown,* very probably took a prominent part in the Carnival 
festivities and contributed to the humor of the season. How 


%8 Thid., i. 4. 
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could these homines vagantes (clerics without a parish) be miss- 
ing where a little fun was wanted? However, it is very difficult 
to trace the participation of professional entertainers in the per- 
formances of medieval plays.* The similarities between the 
ancient mime and the medieval farce at Carnival may rather 
be due to their similar origin in the magical rites of the fertility 
worship, although some amount of foreign influence coming on 
top of an independent growth in the Germanic Carnival customs 
need not be altogether denied. 

In addition to the alien professional spectacula the religious 
plays were not without influence on the Carnival comedies, 
although it is very difficult to state with any degree of precision 
on which side the debt was greater. The interrelations between 
mystery and mime in the Middle Ages as a fruitful field of 
investigation have been suggested by Reich in his monumental 
work on the ancient mime.*” It certainly cannot be possible 
that the two types of medieval drama should have existed side 
by side without influencing each other at all. With the lack 
of early texts of Carnival plays the question of priority must 
for the present remain unanswered. It is probable that the 
secular pieces in their literary form were posterior to the sacred 
plays. They may even have been modelled after them. But, 
then, the Church plays indirectly owed their origin to the 
heathen dramatic ceremonies from which the Carnival plays 
have sprung. For it was with the hope of withdrawing Chris- 
tians from the pagan Judi that the Church permitted a sort of 
Christian drama. Furthermore, that part in the ecclesiastical 
ritual which ultimately took shape as drama shows a most 
striking similarity to an incident in the heathen ritual. The 
Antichoria—the half choruses performing antiphonally at the 
Easter service, in which the roots of the Church drama are 
found—may, indeed, have been adopted from the heathen spring 
ritual where, in their original function, they represented two 
opposing groups in the contest of Summer and Winter. The 
allegorical lawsuit of Satan versus Christ, the altercatio Ecclesiae 


} 


et Synagogae, and the conflict of Virtue and Vice may also be 


traced back to this heathen rite. The death and resurrection 
%6 Cf. Weinhold, op. cit., pp. 31sg. See also A. Glock, Zs. f. vgl. Lit- 


Gesch. xvi (1906). 
87 Op. cit., ii. 859n. 
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motive is common, as has been noted,** to the Carnival ritual 
drama and the Easter play. The Marienklagen—lamentations 
of the Maries over the death of the Saviour—find their parallel 
in the wailings of the women over the death of the old fertility 
god in the heathen ritual. The dance of Mary Magdalene 
with a Roman officer in the Alsfeld Passion Play forms a parallel 
to the dance of the harlots with the soldiers at spring festivals, 
as may still be seen in Mexico.*”° The dances of the angels and 
devils in the religious plays are but Christian adaptations of the 
dances of demons, which were, as we have seen,*” striking 
features of the Germanic folk-festivals. The dance of the Virgin 
Mary with the angels in the Alsfeld Passion Play has its parallel 
in the dance of Lilith with the devils in the play of Jutta, and 
both go back to the dance of the old woman at the village festi- 
vals. The cock on a pillar, which warns Peter of his denial of 
his master in the Donaueschingen Passion Play is of heathen 
origin.*’? We meet this fowl again in the titles of two Carnival 
plays (Nos. 67, 89). The Hahnentanz was a dance performed 
by the peasants at their fire-festivals round a cock placed on a 
pillar,** and was not named after the prize which consisted of 
this fowl, as Creizenach surmises.*” 

The processional type of the religious drama, which was con- 
nected with the Corpus Christi observance, must be attributed 
to the influence of the Carnival ship-procession. The satire 
upon social conditions in the pious plays probably came from 
the profane pieces. The comic types in the Carnival comedies 
appear also in the Church plays.** The quack doctor, his 
wife and the rascally man-servant, the old woman, whom even 


%8 Supra, pp. 413sqq. 

9 Cf. Mannhardt, W.u.F.K., ii. 287. “The women wept for Tammuz” 
(Ez. viii. 15 14). 

370 Supra, p. 443. 

371 Supra, p. 439; cf. also Pearson, op. cit., ii. 327sq. 

872 Tbid., ii. 321n. 

373 Cf. Grimm, op. cit., p. 558; Simrock, op. cit., p. 284; Mannhardt, W.u. 
F.K., i. 174; Pearson, op. cit., ii. 338. See the illustration of a cock on a phallic 
pillar, from a vase given as a prize at the ancient Olympian games, in Wall, 
op. cit., p. 437. The pole or pillar was sacred as an emblem of virility; cf. Gen. 
xxviii. 18-22, xxxv. 14; Is. xix. 19, see also Howard, op. cit., p. 94. The May- 
pole is an ancient phallic symbol; cf. O’Brien, op. cit., p. 235; Brown, op. cit., 
p. 47sq.; Wall, op. cit., p. 408. The cock, on account of bis exceptional salacity, 
was considered by the ancients as a sacred animal; cf. Wall, op. cit., p. 438. 
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the devil would not admit into hell, or the ate-wife in the English 
mysteries, whom Christ would not harrow out of hell, the 
churlish peasants, the vainglorious knights, the comical Jews, 
and the immoral priests are common to both types of play. 
The devil in the mystery-plays owes many of this characteristics 
to the blackened demon, who had from ancient times been a 
favorite character at the folk-festivals.*” 

With the introduction of the vernacular into the Church 
plays the path was paved for the popular or, what may be more 
truly called, the comic element of the contemporary secular 
pieces. In this way the Church play came to have a great deal 
of the character of the Carnival comedy. Their similarity 
became, indeed, so great towards the close of the Middle Ages 
that they imperceptibly merged into each other. On the one 
hand, some of the comic scenes of the pious plays came to be 
separated and became independent farces. On the other hand, a 
Carnival comedy may very likely have served as an interlude in 
a religious production to add variety to the long-drawn represen- 
tation of sacred subjects. The result is that it is not so easy to 
draw a line of demarcation between the sacred and the secular 
plays of the Middle Ages. An obvious link between the two 
types of drama is to be found in such plays as Theophilus and 
Jutta, which are brought technically within the scope of the 
miracle plays by the introduction of the Virgin or some other 
saint in the action. 

It would appear from the facts we have adduced that the 
Church drama owes after all more to the folk-play than the 
historians of the drama would fain admit, and that conse- 
quently the folk-play has contributed somewhat more than 
“the tiniest rill to the mighty stream’’ of modern drama, as 
Chambers expresses it.*”’ 

MAXIMILIAN J. RUDWIN. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

34 Op. cit., i. 411. 

3% Cf. Haueis, op. cit., p. 20. 

87%6 Cf. Chambers, op. cit., ii. 91. 

77 Op. cit., i. 182. On this question the reader may consult J. Grimm, 
Teutonic Mythology, ii. 784, Gott. gel. Anzeigen 1838 St. 56 S. 552sq.[= Kleinere 
Schriften, v. (1871) 281]; G. Milchsack, Die Oster- und Passionsspiele. I. 
Die lateinischen Osterfeiern (1880), p. 10; K. Pearson, op. cit., ii. 281; Creizenach, 
op. cit., i. 390n2; K. Gusinde, Neidhart mit dem Veilchen, Germ. Abhandlungen, 
Heft XVII (1899), p. 33. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


EUROPEAN THEORIES OF THE DRAMA: AN ANTHOL- 
OGY OF DRAMATIC THEORY AND CRITICISM 
FROM ARISTOTLE TO THE PRESENT DAY. By 
Barrett H. Clark. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Co., 1918. 


The editor of this collection has had the courage to under- 
take what must often have occurred to students of the history 
of criticism as an attractive and much needed task, yet one 
whose magnitude and complexity might well deter the cautious. 
And he has been, it may be said at once, surprisingly successful. 
No editor could possibly know all portions of the field equally 
well, or could hope to satisfy those whose special interests have 
led them to value by their own standards particular groups of 
writings on dramatic theory; but Mr. Clark has evidently 
secured expert bibliographical advice to supplement his own 
usually sound judgment and his immediate familiarity with 
certain divisions of the material, with the result that, while 
no one will find in the book everything he would wish for, no 
one will refuse to call it not merely useful but positively indis- 
pensable. It runs, as the title promises, from Aristotle to 
William Archer, and includes—sometimes superficially, some- 
times with considerable thoroughness—the criticism of Greece, 
Rome, Ftaly, France, Spain, Germany, and England. Besides 
the critical extracts which form the bulk of the material, the 
editor supplies brief summaries of the history of dramatic 
criticism in each of the periods and countries represented, and 
bibliographies not only of criticism but of the drama and the 
general history of literature for the same periods. 

The selections include, first of all, the obvious necessities— 
the pertinent chapters from Aristotle’s Poetics, Sidney’s A pol- 
ogy, Corneille’s Discours, Lessing’s Dramaturgie, Coleridge’s 
Lectures, and the like; then representatives of the more doubtful 
field of minor criticism, including work of historic rather than 
intrinsic importance, such as the early Renaissance critics, 
Rymer, Diderot, and Goldoni. Mr. Clark is scrupulous in 
indicating the sources of his texts, omissions, etc., and it would 
appear that for the most part the choice of both text and the 
portions to be reproduced has been soundly made. In several 
instances, such as the selections from Donatus, Daniello, 
Minturno, Ogier, Chapelain, Corneille, Diderot, and Dumas, 
translations have been made expressly for this volume, and for 
the first time. It is unfortunate, on the other hand, that for 
certain other authors the editor depended on more or less 
obsolete translations, such as the Bohn versions of Aristotle, 
Iessing, and Schlegel (in general, he appears to have felt some- 
hat helpless in the field of German as compared with French 
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literature), and it is extraordinary that he should have chosen 
to take his texts of Dryden, Addison, Coleridge, and Hazlitt 
from the “ Everyman’s Library,’’ when standard critical texts 
of these authors are so readily accessible. Fortunately, these 
are just the authors for which the trained reader will not need 
his book. 

The choice of critical specimens in the minor field is almost 
a matter de gustibus: but in general, as I have intimated, it 
seems to be as acceptable as could be hoped for. A few omissions 
might be agreed upon as regrettable. The general plan of the 
volume making no provision for criticism in the Scandinavian 
or Slavic literatures, one misses what would otherwise have 
certainly demanded a place; for example, significant extracts 
from the letters of Ibsen and from both letters and other writ- 
ings of Tolstoy, Strindberg’s exceedingly significant Preface to 
Miss Julia, and Sologub’s discussion of ‘‘The Theatre of One 
Will.” Again, if we are to have such comparatively trifling 
material as the fragment of Donatus and the passage from 
Sebilet, it should seem that we ought to have something from 
Heinsius’ influential work on tragedy (which Mr. Clark duly 
notices in his general survey). For the 17th century we should 
have a specimen from Rapin, who furnishes some individually 
interesting passages, and whose influence on Dryden makes 
him of special significance to English readers. If Rymer is 
represented for his “‘ View of Tragedy,”’ John Dennis might well 
have a page or so for his. One would like to see the solemnity of 
Addison and Johnson relieved by Fielding’s Preface to Tom 
Thumb the Great, with its suggestive burlesque of conventional 
dramatic criticism; and it is a pity to include Johnson without 
the best general passages from the Preface to Shakespeare. To 
Lamb’s brief account of Restoration comedy should certainly 
be added a part of his remarkable essay on the Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, with its profound—if paradoxical—analysis of 
the relation of drama as read to drama on the stage. Of Shake- 
speare criticism one cannot insist on any full representation, 
since that would be a subject for a book by itself; yet if Coleridge 
is to be allowed place for specific interpretations of The Tempest 
and Othello, there should also be room for a selection from A. C. 
Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, the finest work in its field 
since Coleridge’s day. Mr. Clark found no Italian criticism 
since Goldoni which demanded representation, but he would 
have done well to include a passage from (or, more certainly, 
to mention) Mazzini’s interesting essay on “Fatality as an 
Element of Dramatic Art.’’ Another page would have allowed 
room for the significant portion of Schiller’s Preface to The 
Bride of Messina, with its important account of the function 
of the tragic chorus. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the omission of any selection from Hebbel’s epochal prefaces 
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and critical reflections is difficult to understand. But it is a 
tribute to the prevailing thoroughness and catholicity of the 
editor’s work that so few writings as these suggest themselves 
in so vast a field. 

The brief summaries of the history of dramatic criticism in 
the various periods are well condensed, and, so far as I have been 
able to test them, reasonably accurate and well proportioned. 
What one misses is any attempt to bring out clearly the signifi- 
cance of an era or of an individual critic for the development of 
the great critical principles which stand out from the subject, 
or—what might be still more useful—to guide the reader to 
their various sources. Suppose, for instance, that the book 
provided some index or table, if nothing more, which would 
enable one to trace out the theory of Probability or Verisimili- 
tude, the doctrine of the Unities, the definitions of comedy and 
tragedy, the question of poetic justice, of realism, of dramatic 
conflict, and other such cruces of criticism; its value would be 
enhanced, for the serious student, perhaps tenfold. Mr. Clark 
might well have devoted to some such end the space devoted, 
rather questionably, to biographies of the authors quoted; for 
it is surely of little use, for the purpose in hand, to give the 
familiar facts in the life of Dante, of Cervantes, or Moliére, or 
more recondite details such as that Jean de la Taille “ took cold 
after the battle of Coutras.’’ But if the editorial work is desti- 
tute of critical philosophy, the book is rich in materials that 
tempt the philosophic critic to interpret and analyze for himself. 

My suggestion of a possible index rerum, as distinguished 
from an index of names, brings to mind the fact that the 
actual index to the collection—of authors and titles—is the 
worst made feature of the volume, being one of the familiar 
examples of such work of the kind as may be done by a printer’s 
clerk or anyone else who can read and write. For Aristotle 
there are 106 page entries, for Shakespeare 79, all without any 
indication of the topic or relationship involved, and without 
distinction between passing allusion and relevant discussion. 
Nor does the index, for the most part, cover the extensive 
bibliographical lists (though in a few cases it seems to have been 
stretched to do so)—a field where it might be particularly 
serviceable. If a second edition of the book should appear, a 
new index should certainly be made. 

A few matters of detail may be noted. On page 41, under 
“Dramatic Criticism of the Middle Ages,”’ some mention of the 
remarks on tragedy by Boethius and Notker may be looked for; 
these are to be found in Cloetta’s well known work which Mr. 
Clark cites on p. 43, under Donatus, but not under the general 
subject of medieval criticism. Chase’s English Heroic Play, 
cited on p. 101, should be transferred to the section on drama 
of the Restoration. In like manner, Miss Wylie’s Studies in the 
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Evolution of Criticism, cited on p. 102, does not concern the 
Elizabethan period, but belongs under the age of Dryden and 
that of Coleridge. On p. 115 the name of Maréschal should be 
included among the early protestants against rigid rules of form 
(see Lancaster’s article in my bibliographical notes below), 
rather than in connection with the early formalists. In this 
same section Mr. Clark omits the early Académie de Il’ Art 
Poétique of Deimier (1610), A. de Bourbon’s Traité de la Comédie 
et des Spectacles selon la tradition de I’ église (1667; sometimes 
called a model for Jeremy Collier’s Short View), de Norville’s 
translation of La Poétique d’Aristote (1671, the earliest in 
French), and Dacier’s decidedly interesting translation and 
commentary, La Poétique d’Aristote, traduite en francois avec 
des remarques (1692). On p. 172 the mere mention of the name 
of Hurd as a rhetorical theorist should be supplemented by a 
reference to his extensive commentary on the Ars Poetica of 
Horace. On p. 271 it would be well to mention La Motte’s 
most original contribution to dramatic criticism—his pioneer 
argument in favor of the use of prose for the drama (in his 
Preface to Oedipe and elsewhere). In the same section there 
should perhaps be found a place for de Gaullyer’s Régles de 
Poétique, tirées d’Aristote, d’ Horace, de Despreaux, etc. (1728). 
On p. 313 or 314 one expects some reference to the vogue of 
Schicksalstragédie in Germany, and the attacks upon it by 
Count Platen. On p. 416 there is a mistranslation from Maeter- 
linck (perhaps only a printer’s error): at the close of the 
selection he is made to say that he is awaiting a new “poet,”’ 
instead of a new force, to supplant the power of death. (At 
this point the reader might well be referred to Maeterlinck’s 
later writings, especially Wisdom and Destiny, in which he 
records his partial success in finding the new power.) On p. 420 
one looks for some mention of the progress of recent Shake- 
speare criticism, especially such epochal works as John Corbin’s 
The Elizabethan Hamlet (1895), Bradley’s Shakespearean Trag- 
edy (1904), Thorndike’s Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on 
Shakespeare (1901), and the recent articles of E. E. Stoll 
(opening with his paper on “Anachronism in Shakespeare 
Criticism,’’ Modern Philology, 1910). 

The bibliographical lists for the aid of students who wish to 
pursue the subject with some thoroughness are, on the whole, 
remarkably good, the only conspicuous deficiency being in 
reference to periodicals, which are covered only by an occasional 
title, as by accident; this applies not only to the more learned 
journals, but to such as the Drama Magazine and Poet Lore, 
which contain a considerable amount of pertinent material. 
But the bibliography is good enough to be taken as a basis for 
serious work, and hence deserves to be supplemented for the 
convenience of those who may use the book; to that end I 
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append the following additional items, without any thought 
that either Mr. Clark or the reviewer should aspire to complete- 
ness. 

Under Aristotle (p. 5): 

H. Gartelmann: Dramatische Kritik des Aristotelischen 
Systems (1892). 

F. Knoke: Begriff der Tragidie nach Aristotles (1906). 

G. R. Noyes: “Aristotle and Modern Tragedy,” Mod. 
Lang. Notes, 13:6 (1898). 

C. V. Boyer: The Villain as Hero (London, 1914). 

Lane Cooper: “The Fifth Form of ‘Discovery’ in the 
Poetics,” Classical Philology, 13:251 (1918). 

Under Elizabethan Drama (p. 102): 

A. W. Ward: History of Dramatic Literature (London, 
2d ed., 1899). 

A. H. Thorndike: “The Relations of Hamlet to Contempor- 
ary Revenge Plays,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., 17:125 (1902). 

Under Sidney (p. 103): 

Ewald Fliigel, edition of the Defence of Poesie (Halle, 1889). 

G. E. Woodberry, edition of the Defence (Boston, 1908). 

M. W. Wallace: Life of Sidney (Cambridge, 1915). 

Under Jonson (p. 108): 

W. D. Briggs, edition of Sejanus (Boston, 1911). [Important 
introduction on Jonson’s dramatic theory. ] 

On French criticism in the 17th century (p. 116): 

H. C. Lancaster: “A Neglected Passage on the Three 
Unities of the French Classic Drama,” Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., 
23:307 (1908). 

R. M. Alden: “The Doctrine of Verisimilitude in French 
and English Criticism of the 17th Century,” Matzke Memorial 
Volume (Stanford University, 1911). 

On Chapelain (p. 125): 

C. Searles: Catalogue de tous les livres de feu M. Chapelain 
(Stanford University, 1912). 

On Corneille (p. 138): 

C. Searles: “Corneille and the Italian Doctrinaires,” Mod. 
Philology, 13:169 (1915). 

On English drama and criticism of the Restoration and 18th 
century (p. 173): 

A. W. Ward (as above under Elizabethan drama). 

A. W. Ward, edition of Lillo’s London Merchant and Fatal 
Curiosity (Boston, 1906). [Important introduction on bour- 
geois and fate tragedy.] 

T. R. Lounsbury: Shakspere as a Dramatic Artist (N. Y., 
1901). 

G. B. Dutton: “Theory and Practice in English Tragedy, 
1650-1700,” Eng. Stud., 49:190 (1916). 
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C. G. Child: “The Rise of the Heroic Play,’ Mod. Lang. 
Notes, 19:166 (1904). 

J. W. Tupper: “The Relation of the Heroic Play to the 
Romances of Beaumont and Fletcher,’’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., 
20:584 (1905). 

F. and J. W. Tupper: Representative English Dramas from 
Dryden to Sheridan (N. Y., 1914). 

R. M. Alden (as above under French criticism). 

R. M. Alden: “The Decline of Poetic Justice,” Atlantic 
Mo., 105:260 (1910). 

On Dryden (p. 176): 

G. R. Noyes: Selected Dramas of John Dryden (Chicago, 
1910). [Important introduction on Dryden’s dramatic theory.] 

On Rymer (p. 205): 

T. R. Lounsbury (as above under English drama and criti- 
cism). 

G. B. Dutton: “The French Aristotelian Formalists and 
Thomas Rymer,”’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., 29:152 (1914). 

On Addison (p. 227): 

W. B. Worsfold: The Principles of Criticism (London, 1902). 

On German drama (p. 254): 

H. Hettner: Literaturgeschichte des 18n Jahrhunderts (Braun- 
schweig, 1881). 

On 18th century French literature (p. 272): 

H. Hettner (as above). 

On modern German drama and criticism (p. 315): 

J. Minor: Die Schicksalstragidie in ihren Hauptvertretern 
(Frankfort, 1883). 

J. Krumm: Die Tragidie Hebbels (Hebbel-Forschungen, III, 
1908). 

G. Pollak: Grillparzer and the Austrian Drama (N. Y., 1907). 

O. E. Lessing: Grillparzer und das Neue Drama (Miinchen, 
1905). 

L. H. Allen: Three Plays by Frederic Hebbel (Everyman’s 
Library, 1914). 

On Schiller (p. 317): 

E. Kiihnemann: Schiller; trans. K. Royce (Boston, 1912). 

W. Deike: Schillers Ansichten iiber die tragische Kunst 
(Helmstedt, 1891). 

U. Gaede: Schiller und Nietzsche als Verkiinder der tragischen 
Kultur (Berlin, 1908). 

G. Buyers: ‘The Influence of Schiller’s Drama upon English 
Literature, 1780-1830,” Eng. Stud., 48:349 (1915). 

On Goethe (p. 325): 

J. Diinster: “Goethes Ansicht iiber das Wesen der Tragé- 
die,” Goethe Jahrbuch, 3:132 (1882). 

On Freytag (p. 354): 
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E. Woodbridge: The Drama, its Laws and Technique (Bos- 
ton, 1898). [Based on Freytag.] 

On 19th century English drama (p. 421): 

S. C. Chew: The Dramas of Lord Byron (Géttingen and 
Baltimore, 1915). 

A. Pudbres: “Byron the Admirer and Imitator of Alfieri,” 
Eng. Stud., 33:40 (1903). 

E. E. Hale: Dramatists of Today (N. Y., 1905). 

On Coleridge (p. 423): 

J. Shawcross, edition of Biographia Literaria and Asthetical 
Essays (Oxford, 1907). 

On Hazlitt (p. 441): 

A. Birrell: William Hazlitt (London, 1902). 

J. Zeitlin: Hazlitt on English Literature (N. Y., 1913). 

Finally, I note a few errata; in general the proof-reader 
and printer have done their work well. 

Pp. 3, 4 (under Christ and Welcker). Read griechischen for 
grieschischen. 

P. 27 (under Schanz). Read Literatur for Literature. 

P. 42 (under Wessner). Read: Aeli Donati quod fertur 
commentum Terenti. 

P. 54, note. Read “‘Lander’’ for ‘““Leander.”’ 

P. 60, line 39. Read comicis for comics. 

P. 99, note. 4. Read Sophonisba for Sophronisba. 

P. 100. The reference “9’’ has no corresponding note. 

P. 101, last line. Read “Thorndike” for “Thorndyke.” 

P. 102, last line. Read “G. Gregory Smith” for “F. 
Gregory Smith.” 

P. 172, col. 2, line 31. Read “eighteenth century”’ for 
“‘seventeenth century.” 

P. 204, col. 1, line 10 from end. Read Federa for Fedora. 

P. 315, line 17. Read “‘Boyesen”’ for “Boyeser.” 

RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





CURRENTS AND EDDIES IN THE ENGLISH ROMAN- 
TIC GENERATION. By Frederick E. Pierce. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 342 pages. $3.00. 
Professor Pierce’s book is itself an interesting illustration of 

that group activity in literature which is its special subject. 

In devoting himself to the romantic generation he has fallen 

in with what is almost old enough to be called a Yale tradition. 

His contribution has been modified by the increasingly critical 

temper of the Zeitgeist, and perhaps by incalculable personal 

factors. The relation of his work to that of Professor Beers and 
to the supplementary study of Professor Phelps is partly sug- 
gested by the title but not wholly disclosed. 
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The primary effort of previous Yale cartographers was to 
demonstrate the existence of a definable literary stream, rising 
at certain points in the eighteenth century, gathering force and 
volume, and pouring a more or less homogeneous flood of 
tendency into the nineteenthcentury. Professor Pierce does not 
go so far as entirely to deny the presence of a central current, 
but he approaches its alleged channel with analytic rather than 
synthetic purpose, presents a series of detailed studies rather 
than a coherent birds’-eye view, till in the end one’s preconcep- 
tion of a kind of literary Father-of-Waters is resolved into a 
highly diversified landscape watered by an intricate system 
of lakes and streams of which the connections are not always 
discernible. Perhaps, Professor Pierce intimates, where the 
connections are not discernible they do not exist. 

One may study the so-called romantic generation, as he 
observes, from at least four different points of view. First, 
one may study it with reference to the personality of the indi- 
vidual poets, as Arthur Symons has done. Second, one may 
study it with reference to the pervading spirit of the age, as 
those have done who see everything as leading up to or away 
from the French Revolution. Third, one may study it with 
special reference to the literary traditions followed by the poets, 
as Professor Beers has done. Working from any one of these 
points of view, the student is in a fair way to reach the conclu- 
sion that there is such a thing as a romantic as distinguished 
from a classical personality, a romantic as distinguished from a 
classical Zeitgeist, and a romantic as distinguished from a classical 
tradition in English literature; and that, in the main, the 
personalities which give to the period its special character are 
marked by striking resemblances in their temperaments, ideas, 
and traditional fealties. 

One may, however, study the period with special reference 
to the geographical position, the racial traits, and the general 
social complexion of the group with which the individual poet is 
affliated. This is Professor Pierce’s approach, and it leads 
inevitably to a sense of the heterogeneity of the phenomena—a 
result refreshing to the investigator and disturbing to anyone 
disposed to rest indolently among facile generalizations. The 
tract that he surveys extends from the French Revolution to 
the advent of Tennyson. He begins with a useful distinction 
between the movement of popular taste and the movement of 
creative genius. Then with notable emphasis upon “environ- 
mental” conditions he distinguishes The Eddy Around Bristol, 
The Scotch Group and the Antiquarian Movement, Poets 
and Authors of the Lakes, The Popular Supremacy of Scott, 
The London Society Poets and the Popular Supremacy of 
Byron, The Scotch Era of Prose, The Eddy Around Leigh 
Hunt, The Elizabethan Current and The London Magazine, 
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The Expatriated Poets and the Italian Movement. He adds 
another chapter on Forty Years of Satire, Parody, and Bur- 
lesque; and closes his account with a cautiously destructive 
discussion of the terms Romanticism, Classicism, and Realism; 
and some prognostications regarding the future of authors of 
the “‘romantic generation.” 

The purely critical element in his treatment of the leading 
writers is somewhat incidental and not particularly significant. 
As is becoming in a professor of literature, his sympathies are 
temperate, his taste eclectic and generally healthy, his judg- 
ments academically orthodox, without avowed thesis, and 
without marked severity except towards Wertherism. By 
way of illustration, he approves of Scott both as novelist and as 
poet, considers Keats potentially the greatest poet of his day, 
thinks Shelley’s philosophy a fog and his moral code a mirage, 
holds Byron a destructive force with no valid claim on admira- 
tion but his energy—and then just as one is about to pronounce 
him a mild anti-romantic, he inconsequentially ventures the 
suggestion that “in the age of the submarine and iron order 
the mysticism of Blake may prove a rock of refuge in a weary 
land.” This is not the only remarkable thing that he says of 
Blake. He says also: “Certain temperamental likenesses 
can also be traced between Blake and Shelley, in whom no 
common external force appears to have acted.” 

With the fundamental critical questions raised by the 
revolution of ideas in his period, it is not clear that Professor 
Pierce has grappled very resolutely. Indeed he does not seem 
entirely certain that there was a revolution. He insists that 
Byron, most popular of the Romanticists, clung to Pope and the 
Augustans—ignoring the fact that till Byron in practice deserted 
Pope and the Augustans he produced nothing Byronic, nothing 
saturated in his own temperament and in the intellectual and 
emotional ferment of his age. “The main reaction,” Professor 
Pierce declares, belittling the notion of a conscious and theore- 
tic “revolt” against “classical’’ principles—“the main reaction 
was against the senile old age of literary traditions which in 
the days of Dryden had been young and vigorous.” 

This explanation is captivatingly simple, and there is a 
great deal to be said for it, which Professor Pierce says very 
well indeed, reenforcing his argument with the results of wide 
reading in many neglected authors once known to popular 
fame. But it is too simple. It lures one on to the still more 
captivating simplification of all types of poetry into two: 
the good and the bad, or the living and the dead. And this 
is the legitimate inference to be drawn from Professor Pierce’s 
last words on the romantic generation: “The common intel- 
lectual element of the age,” he declares, “‘iay in its all-pervading 
curiosity, not in the direction along which that curiosity 
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worked nor in the literary credos with which it might be con- 
nected. . . . Emotionally the common bond was in general 
fulness of emotion rather than in the fact that this emotional 
richness was always of the same kind.” 

The demonstration of a dominant literary movement 
between 1789 and 1830, a movement of ascertainable intellec- 
tual direction and definable emotional quality, does not depend 
upon our ability to prove ihat every notable writer of the period 
was at the centre of it. It depends rather upon our rising 
to a point from which the work of the period as a whole 
can be compared with what went before and after in England 
and with the work of other periods of intellectual curiosity and 
emotional fulness in other lands. From this point of view, to 
which, in his preoccupation with group influences and local 
environments, Professor Pierce allows us to repair but seldom, 
cross-currents, back-curents, and eddies dwindle into incidents 
in the course of the general, enthusiastic, revolutionary move- 
ment—a movement foredoomed to failure—towards a recon- 
ciliation of human with natural law. 

S. P. SHERMAN. 
University of Illinois. 





THE TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES. By Henry Fielding: 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by James T. 
Hillhouse, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. 8 vo. $3.00. 


Fielding’s dramatic burlesque upon scholarly editing has 
profited by the competent editorial scholarship of Mr. James 
T. Hillhouse in a volume recently issued from the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. The composition and stage history of the play Mr. 
Hillhouse traces in initial chapters, discussing the shorter 
version of 1730, Tom Thumb, and the elaborate version of 1731, 
The Tragedy of Tragedies, with its mock critical preface and 
annotations. In appendices he treats of the interpolation, The 
Battle of the Poets, a new act inserted late in 1730, a satire 
on Cibber sometimes attributed to Thomas Cooke;! and of the 
musical adaptations of the play. He adds to our knowledge 
of Eliza Haywood of romancing memory in the account of her 
version, The Opera of Operas (1731), to which John Frederick 
Lampe furnished the music; and brings the play close to our 
own day in the description of Kane O’Hara’s Tom Thumb, A 

! Prof. W. C. Cross says this is “probably by Cooke,” and considers it a 
work of some merit. Hist. « f Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918) I, 956. 
Mr. Hillhouse declares that there is ‘‘no direct evidence” in support of Cooke’s 
authorship, and finds the work “coarse” and ‘ spiteful, ’ and indicative of 
“very little ability to write pointed and effective sation: (Trag. of Trag., pp. 
188-89.) 
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Burletta (1780), produced as late as 1855 by the Harvard Hasty 
Pudding Club with Phillips Brooks as Glumdalca. 

The introduction likewise includes an analysis of Fielding’s 
burlesque of the heroic play through his treatment of character, 
situation, and diction, which is reinforced in the notes by an 
abundance of parallel passages culled from tragedies of the 
species. Fielding’s satire on the critics Dennis, Theobald, 
Bentley, et al., because of their attempts to enforce a mechanical 
conformity to the rules and traditions of the Ancients, is pointed 
out, but perhaps is not sufficiently related to similar ridicule of 
pedantry and false taste running through Fielding’s later work, 
or to the vogue of such satire at the time. 

The text of the play reprints the version of 1730, the first 
edition of Tom Thumb, with the preface, prologue, epilogue, 
and two bailiff scenes of the second edition inserted in their 
proper places; and presents a literal reprint of the first edition 
of 1731 of the Tragedy of Tragedies, collated with the later 
impression of 1731 and with the third, fourth, and fifth editions. 

The chief models Fielding observed in this burlesque Mr. 
Hillhouse says are The Rehearsal, The Dunciad, and an anony- 
mous pamphlet of the year 1711, A Comment upon the History of 
Tom Thumb—a satire on Addison’s criticism in the Spectator 
of the ballad of Chevy Chace. The authorship of this pamphlet, 
generally attributed to Dr. William Wagstaffe (1685-1725), 
has been the subject of considerable controversy. About the 
question Mr. Hillhouse experiences no unwholesome curiosity, 
but simply remarks in a note that “It has, however, been 
conjectured that the Comment came from the pen of Swift” (p. 
7n.). That fuller light may be thrown upon the grounds of 
this conjecture seems not impossible, light, moreover, which 
might serve to show new likenesses between Fielding and Swift. 

For example: the name “ Wagstaff” was used by Swift not 
only in the pseudonym “Simon Wagstaff” in Polite Conversa- 
tion (1738), (which has been more than once pointed out,) 
but also in the contribution attributed to Swift? in No. 1 of 
the Harrison Tatler (1711), in a letter to Isaac Bickerstaff 
signed “Your ... affectionate kinsman, Humphry Wag- 
staff.” The name “‘Wagstaff,’”’ moreover, was also used in the 
year 1710 in connection with the Taéler in Oldisworth’s satire, 
Annotations on the “Tatler,” writtenin French by Monsieur Bour- 
elle and translated into English by Walter Wagstaff. And again in 
the same year it was used in a pamphlet entitled Bickerstaff’s 
Almanac ... for the year 1710 . . . By Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq., which contains a testimonial of the death of Mr. Partridge, 
signed “Jeremy Wagstaff,’ and dated from Staff Hall in Staf- 
fordshire, September 3, 1709.* This work also has been attri- 


2 Swift, Prose Works, ed. Temple Scott, (London, 1902) CX, 44. 
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buted to Swift. Such uses of the name “Wagstaff” as a nom 
de plume appropriate to a satiric author, one used perhaps three 
times by Swift himself, might easily suggest a literary hoax 
consisting of the use, or misuse, of a real person of that name— 
after he was safely dead—as a peg on which to hang unclaimed 
and unsavory satires of greater men. 

The Memoir, generally accepted as authentic, which was 
prefixed to the supposedly posthumous volume of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe’s Miscellaneous Works (1725) Mr. James Crossley 
has attributed to Arbuthnot. Others have attributed to 
Arbuthnot and Swift certain other of the pamphlets in the 
volume as well as the Comment on Tom Thumb.® The sug- 
gestion would seem to be that the Scriblerus Club was respon- 
sible for the hoax, if such it was. 

Another point which might be of interest both in connection 
with this controversy, and also with the subject of Fielding’s 
models, is the possibility that he used not the octavo pamphlet 
of 1711, the Comment upon the History of Tom Thumb, but a 
folio volume which appeared apparently in 1729, the year 
before the first version of Fielding’s play, entitled: Thomas 
Redivivus: or, a compleat History of the Life and marvellous 
Actions of Tom Thumb. In three Tomes. Interspersed with 
that ingenious Comment of the late Dr. Wagstaff: and Annotations 
by Several Hands. To which is prefix’d historical and critical 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of the Author. London, 1729. 
folio." This work is noted in Lowndes’ Manual, in Adams, 
Dictionary of English Literature, and in the following passage 
by Ritson, dealing with the History of Tom Thumb: “ Mr. 
Hearne was probably led to fix upon this monarch [King Edgar] 
by some ridiculous lines added, about his own time, to introduce 
a spurious second and third part. See the common editions 
of Aldermary church-yard, etc. or that entitled “Thomas 
Redivivus ...{[The same as above.] ... 1729. Folio.’ 
Dr. Wagstaffs comment was written to ridicule that of Mr. 
Addison in the Spectator, upon the ballad of Chevy-Chace, 
and is inserted in his Works.’’* The title does not appear in 
the catalogue of the British Museum, nor in Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica; nor have I been able to find any further description 
of the nature and contents of the work. 

* Aitken, Life of Sir Richard Steele, (London, 1889) I, 300 n. 

* Vid. Bibliography to the chapter on Swift by Aitken in the Camb. Hist. 
Eng. Lit., Vol. TX, p. 510. 

® Noles and Queries, 3rd S., Vol. II, p. 132. 

® Notes and Queries, 3rd. S., Vol. I, 381-84; Vol. II, 253-54. 


7 Lowndes, The Bibliographers’ Manual of English Literature, (Lond., 1865) 
V, 2681. 
8 Ritson, Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, (London, 1791), p. 98. See 


contemporary notice in Monthly Chronicle, For the Year MDCCXXIX, IU 
(Feb., 1729), 46. 
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This volume, however, issued in the year when Fielding, 
returned from Leyden, was in London at work on his play, 
contributes a hitherto unmentioned item to the “Wagstaffe” 
controversy, and perhaps also to the problem of Fielding’s 
source. At least it suggests certain pertinent questions: What 
was the nature of the material added in this folio to the twenty- 
four octavo pages of the ‘‘Wagstaffe” pamphlet, and who wrote it? 
Was Thomas Redivivus a complete burlesque of the original His- 
tory, somewhat in the manner of Ned Ward’s Hudibras Redivivus: 
or was it a reprint of the History with a “spurious second and 
third part” newly added along with certain mock-critical 
apparatus? Does Ritson’s comment mean that these additions, 
late in time, were so much in keeping with the original as to 
impose upon Thomas Hearne (died 1735)? Who was the author 
of the “‘spurious” parts? And who were the “‘Several Hands” 
responsible for the Annotations? May members of the Scrib- 
lerus Club have been responsible, Swift, perhaps, among others? 
And who was dealt with in the prefixed “historical and critical 
Remarks on the Life and Writings of the Author”: Was this 
the original ‘‘Wagstaffe’’ memoir, or a new burlesque on writings 
of that nature? My present bibliographical environment 
makes any attempt to answer these questions impossible to me; 
but cannot others more fortunately situated do better? I 
can only suggest that this bulky work appearing in the very 
year when, according to Professor Cross, Fielding was making 
the acquaintance of literary London, would seem more likely 
to have attracted the playwright’s attention than the pamphlet 
of 1711. Some hint as to the authorship might even have 
reached him and stirred his interest. 

HELEN SARD HUGHES. 
The University of Iowa. 





THE DRAMATIC RECORDS OF SIR HENRY HERBERT 
By Joseph Quincy Adams. Cornell Studies in English. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1917. 


Professor Joseph Quincy Adams, in The Dramatic Records 
of Sir Henry Herbert, has done serviceable work in a field 
which cries for organization. The documents illustrating the 
history of the English drama and theatre number many thou- 
sands; they are being added to yearly; and they lie scattered 
through the writings of Lalf a hundred scholars. To assemble 
and arrange them in one great corpus, with indices, would be a 
formidable undertaking, but one fraught with relief to the 
laboring scholar. For even a partial ordering of these materials 
one breathes a prayer of gratitude. 
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The present compilation is evidently and avowedly inspired 
by Professor Feuillerat’s editions of the Revels Accounts for 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. Most unfortunately the 
chain of these records is broken just at the point where we 
would prize it most—during the fruitful first two decades of the 
17th century—whence have come down to us only a few precious 
fragments. But with the entry of Henry Herbert into the 
mastership of the Revels in July, 1623, the continuity of records 
resumes. As every one knows, the Office Book of Herbert, like 
that of Sir George Buc, has disappeared; yet luckily not before 
it was known and studied by two faithful scholars, Edmund 
Malone and George Chalmers, and through their liberal citations 
preserved to the world. These quotations, covering the period 
1622-1642, give an invaluable framework on which to build the 
dramatic history of those years. 

Professor Adams has undertaken to gather from printed 
sources all evidences relating to the theatrical activities of 
Herbert. Thus he has not only reassembled the Office Book, 
but he has printed a half-dozen miscellaneous documents 
relating to Herbert and the Revels Office prior to 1642, and 
above forty documents relating to similar activities between 
1660 and his death in 1673. The sources of these materials are 
chiefly comprised in Malone’s History of the Stage, Chalmers’ 
Apology and Supplementary Apology, Halliwell-Phillipps’ Col- 
lection of Ancient Documents Respecting the Office of the Revels, 
and Rebecca Warner’s Epistolary Curiosities. 

The collection is divided into three parts: The Office Book 
1622-1642; Miscellaneous Documents, 1622-1642; and Miscel- 
laneous Documents, 1642-1673. The entries of the first section 
are conveniently classified under such headings as Censorship of 
Plays, Licenses of Plays, Licenses for the Press, Licenses of 
Playhouses and Companies, Plays and Masques at Court. There 
are copious footnotes dealing with identities of plays, first 
performances, authorship, actors, and theatres, wherein the 
voice of Frederic Gard Fleay, not undisputed, is nevertheless 
dominant. The second section of miscellaneous documents 
between 1622 and 1642 contains unimportant business data 
aside from two lists of plays acted at Court by the King’s 
Company, 1636-1639. The third section of miscellaneous docu- 
ments between 1660 and 1673 presents vividly the story of 
Herbert’s fight to gain back his office and his licensing authority, 
his partial success, his lawsuits with Davenant and Killigrew, 
and his compounding with Killigrew. It includes also documents 
relating more directly to the history of the drama, like the list 
of plays acted by the King’s Company between 1660 and 1662. 
This section makes an invaluable beginning for the study of 
the Restoration stage and drama of the transitional period. 
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It remains to note the thorough-going index of sixteen pages, 
and our survey is complete. Professor Adams in this case, 
as always with him, has done a conscientious, workmanlike job. 
Within its scope it is complete. To the historians of the cen- 
sorship and the theatre it is equally welcome. One could wish, 
however, that he had extended back to include the desultory 
scraps of Revels Accounts that lie between the present compila- 
tion and Feuillerat’s, so as to complete the orderly edition of the 
Accounts. And we must not forget that Professor Adams has 
only reprinted documents which have been printed before. 
The Restoration period remains a storehouse of unpublished 
evidences which has been scarcely tapped. I remember that 
in 1912 Dr. Watson Nicholson, who was working with me in 
the Public Records Office, London, told me that he was collect- 
ing quantities of such materials in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office. Too busy then to verify his statements, I have been 
looking ever since for the appearance of these buried jewels— 
in vain. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND. 
University of Illinois. 





THE REALISTIC PRESENTATION OF AMERICAN 
CHARACTERS IN NATIVE AMERICAN PLAYS 
PRIOR TO EIGHTEEN SEVENTY. By Perley Isaac 
Reed, Ph.D. The Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
Number 26. Columbus, May, 1918. Pp. 168. 


A new treatise on the older American drama is always of 
interest to those who desire to see the literature of this country 
investigated in all its branches. The number of such treatises 
has shown an encouraging increase during the last few years. 
It must be admitted that the material with which they deal 
makes, with a few exceptions, a scholarly rather than an artistic 
appeal, for our earlier plays as a whole have even less claim to 
permanence than those of the last four or five decades. Never- 
theless the older dramatists are worthy of close attention 
because their work reflects the taste of their time and often 
throws some light on the social and political conditions of a 
past epoch. 

Dr. Reed’s study is based on the latter consideration; in 
his own words, it was undertaken “with the object of determin- 
ing to what extent, in what manner, and with what fidelity 
these playwrights have drawn their characters from distinctive 
American life, just as it actually was, during the different 
historical periods prior to 1870.” Starting his investigation 
with the middle of the eighteenth century, when play writing 
really began in the colonies, Dr. Reed proceeds to the year of 
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Bronson Howard’s first stage success, which inaugurated a more 
specifically American era in native drama. He has examined 
the available plays of this period, some six hundred and fifty 
in all, and he finds that about thirty per cent. reflect American 
life more or less realistically. The most frequently depicted 
types of character are the Indian, the frontiersman, the Yankee, 
the man of affairs, the workingman, the high society fop or 
lady, and above all the politician. 

Among these, concludes Dr. Reed, “I should feel safe in 
saying that there are abundant examples of native realism 
which present many of the essentials of their originals, but 
that there are very few which reproduce distinctive types of 
American people with an exact and complete verisimilitude.”’ 
Indeed one might ask whether such thoroughly representative 
characters are not extremely rare in the drama of any nation. 
In this regard the novel has undoubtedly surpassed the play— 
witness, for instance, in this country Howells’s Rise of Silas 
Lapham and James’s American. 

In his conclusion the author further declares that of the 
best plays written during his period, “scarcely one has any 
realistic significance—a fact that proves how completely 
Amerian realism was divorced from dignified American dra- 
ma.”’ Since 1870, it may be observed, this condition has been 
somewhat remedied by the work of Howard, Fitch, Moody, 
and Thomas. 

A final observation of importance is that of the plays con- 
taining native realism, fully two-thirds deal with American 
history or political affairs, which “proves that the highest 
concern of the American republic until after the Civil War— 
the business of building a nation—finds almost ample expression 
in native dramatic writing.” 

Dr. Reed has produced a monograph of genuine interest and 
value to the student of American literature. His investigation 
of the dramatic material has been painstaking and thorough, 
his conclusions are sound, his bibliographies are useful, and his 
sketches of the development of play writing, which precede each 
section, are very illuminating. And yet these sections might 
well contain something more than a catalogue of the various 
realistic types found in the plays with a description of the 
better examples of each. A careful analysis of some of the 
types as they actually existed, the Yankee for one, would be 
more convincing than such vague statements as: “In spite of 
exaggeration, however, there is much that seems to suggest the 
real.”” Also why not some discussion of the progress our play- 
wrights made in depicting real characters, with some indication 
of those who were most successful? And why not an index? 

ORAL SUMNER COAD. 

Columbia University. 
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SYNTAXEN I TROMSO BYMAAL. EN KORT OVER- 
SIGT AV RAGNVALD IVERSEN. KRISTIANIA, 
1918. Pp. 102. Félgeskrift til Maal og Minne. 


We have before had a study of the dialect of Christiania 
by Amund B. Larsen in 1907, and one of Bergen by Amund B. 
Larsen and Gerhard Stoltz in 1911-12. In the present study 
we now have one also for Troms¢, which, however, differs in 
its scope from the earlier ones. That on the dialect of the 
capital deals exclusively with the phonology and the forms; and 
that on Bergenese Norwegian also emphasizes these, to which 
is added here considerable material on the vocabulary, and 
eight pages of notes on syntactical matters. As the title of the 
work before us shows, it is an account of the syntax of the dialect 
in question. The work is, therefore, doubly welcome. In the 
first place, there has been very little published before in the way 
of investigations of North Norwegian speech; in the second 
place, there has been practically nothing done in the field of 
syntax of the dialects of any part of Norway—and indeed hardly 
anything for Scandinavian dialects in general. Mr. Iversen’s 
account is brief to be sure, and often quite sketchy, but it is 
in every way a valuable one, and we are very grateful to the 
author and the publisher for its appearance. 

In his preface the author informs us that he was born and 
reared in Troms¢g, and that he spoke Troms¢ dialect in pure 
form until he was grown up. It is, therefore, the work of one 
who has intimate knowledge of the matter he is dealing with, and 
it has clearly been a work of pleasure. “Slik som dialekten her 
er gjengit, slik klang den i mine guttedager deroppe i den 
livlige og vakre lille nordlandsbyen, slik 1gd den i smau og 
smott, paa bryggene og i bordstuene, fra Moljen til Magrete- 
bakken, fra sgr paa Stranda til nord i Bogta.’”’ Naturally in so 
small a town (about 6,000 people now), dialectal speech is purer 
and more uniform than in larger cities. It stands closer to the 
rural speech of the country around, it is more intimately a part 
of the dialectal unit of the region, than e.g., that of Bergen. 
But this is true here only within certain limits; the author shows 
how both Riksmaal and Bergen Norwegian have often influ- 
enced it (Bergen possibly in several instances not so attributed 
by the author). And it presents many interesting features, 
wherin it differs both from other city dialects and rural speech in 
general. We have, as yet, no investigation of the dialect of 
Trondhjem. I bope that some Christiania University student 
from Trondhjem will soon undertake this task. Mr. Iverson 
nowhere mentions Trondhjem as having had any influence upon 
the syntax of Troms¢ Norwegian. Has not the larger city of 
the North set some linguistic fashions among the people of 
the much smaller Troms¢? In his presentation the author aims 
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to show what modes of expression are current, the unmixed 
dialect; he shows the differences that often exist between the 
two strata of society, between the older and the younger genera- 
tion, between those who wish to be thought to speak dannet 
(cultured) and those who pay no attention to that, things that 
belong especially to the speech of children, present tendencies, 
etc. As to the efforts at “finer” speech he finds that mostly 
among the women; the men he finds “have a more robust 
linguistic conscience.” 

The syntax of the cases is first dealt with, pp. 7-16. As in 
Nw.! dialects in general, there is no distinction between the 
subjective and the objective, except in certain pronouns; in the 
3 pl. one says, e.g., dem ‘they,’ whether it is subject or object, 
in this respect then as in ENw. Among some speakers, espe- 
cially women, de is used in both cases; this would seem to be a 
clear case of Bergen influence. On the other hand the nom. @ 
is used after “det @,”’ as det @ bare @, ‘it is only I’; one cannot, as 
in ENw. dialects and in cultured Nw. say: ‘det er mig,’ ‘it is 
me,’ French ‘c’est moi.’ In this respect then Tr. agrees with 
WNw. (note, however, Bergen departs from WNw. here). 
Under the dative the author shows how vastly the use of preposi- 
tions has been extended, even beyond the condition in the 
dialects in general. This is due in considerable measure to the 
almost complete disappearance of the ethical dative, the dati- 
vus commodi, etc., and the considerable development of the use 
of prepositions with verbs. The genitive case remains prac- 
tically only in fixed combinations; as in the dialects and as 
extensively in Riksmaal it has been replaced by prepositions— 
pd, i, te, especially, and with persons (possessive sense) by the 
pronouns sim and hannes. The use of sin is so common that it 
may be attached even to another possessive pronoun, thus (min 
sin). Whether this is to be regarded as an influence of Bergen 
dialect I am not sure; possibly not. 

In regard to the Article, pp. 16-21, it is first noted that the 
suffixed article has about the same scope as it has in Nw. in 
general. One peculiarity may be noted: its use in the plural 
form with patronymic signification. This is a striking develop- 
ment and a very interesting one. If one wishes to say “Those 
children of Mr. Flod’s one says De derre Flodan. In Norwegian 
dialects in general the definite pl. of a family name has reference 
to the family as a whole, parents and children (or several of 
them), just as in English. One can, however, not in Tr., use the 
sg. def. form for one of the children; here one says: han Flod- 
guten and ho Flod veikja. Presumably Floden would be used of 
the man himself, though this is not made clear. But we find 


1T shall use certain well-established abbreviations (E Nw.=East Norwe- 
gian, etc.). Troms¢é town dialect (Troms¢ bymaal) I shorten to Tr. 
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that among children Floden would be used for a boy from Flod, 
the young son of Flod. Hence we may assume that, as here 
among children, the def. Floden is used for a boy from Flod, so 
among older equals, i.e., in the dialect of the community at 
large, Floden would refer to the older Flod. Or is this use not 
found at all? For an answer we turn to the construction: 
personal pronoun+family name; here we find that ho Floda is 
equivalent to ‘the wife of Flod.’ In this form, then, the family 
name is to serve as namer for the wife by giving the name the 
feminine ending -a. Possibly Flod himself, then, would be spoken 
of as han Flod, perhaps neither han Floden or Floden. The 
examples do not make this clear. But as the definite ending is 
a designator of what is familiar, well-known to speaker and 
listener, and as the pre-positive pronoun is a somewhat stronger 
designator of familiarity, (perhaps also often with pejorative 
signification), it would seem that such a construction as han Flod 
would be about impossible. 

Under Adjectives, pp. 21-30 a case of incongruence may be 
noted. One says lefsa @ godt (lefsa=plural) in place of lefsa @ 
go@, ‘flat-breads are good.’ Perfectly common is, of course, 
such incongruence in cases like the example: det e en annan 
ting og som @ syns @ sé rart; and it is in just such cases (in the 
relative clause) that the neuter form of the adjective steps in, 
whatever the gender of the antecedent of the relative pronoun 
be. But already in the case of a plural antecedent the neuter 
form of the adjective establishes itself only slowly in the rela- 
tive clause. In the construction quoted, however, the use of 
the neuter adj. has gone far beyond this: the pl. noun is fol- 
lowed by neuter pred. adj. The intermediate steps are, of 
course (in Riksmaal form): lefser, det er noget som er godt> 
lefser, det er godt, finally lefser er godt. 

Under Attribution the discussion in the second paragraph of 
p. 25 is too sketchy to be clear. The author says: “Som vanlig 
i norsk folkemaal foretrekkes ofte en relativ setning for attribu- 
tiv konstruktion; saaledes regelmessig naar adjektivet faar et 
tilleg foran sig.’”’ If this is the case Tr. dialect has gone 
much farther than Nw. dialects in general, but possibly the 
statement generalizes more than it was intended to. The 
author cites the sentence: en skikk.some almindelig her i byen, 
as a case where the rel. constr. is necessary, for: ‘en her i byen 
almindelig skik.’ But this order, i.e.; pre-position of the limiting 
adverbial phraze, is of-course quite foreign to Norwegian speech 
everywhere, it is regularly converted into a relative clause. 
Does the author mean that any modifier of the adj., also an 
emphatic adverb (meget, svert, etc.), necessitates the relative 
construction? 

The use of Pronouns, pp. 30-46, is discussed somewhat fully 
and excellently illustrated with examples. I note first that the 
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2 pers. pl. form dokker is used in polite address to one as well as 
to more than one—just as in Bergen. Han and ho are used as 
substitutory pronouns for words for animals and things as well 
as in reference to persons. “i overensstemmelse med det natur- 
lige eller det grammatiske kjgn.’’ That means: in agreement 
with either the natural or the grammatical gender; or does it 
mean: in agreement with the natural gender, or (if natural 
gender is not present) with the grammatica! gender, (as in words 
for things and concepts). Possibly the latter, for one says 
(must say?) han about ei slaastkjempa as well as about oxen, 
bdien, varmen, etc. That this is the meaning is seen in the later 
sentence which points out, that “Tr. tar her bestemt avstand 
fra malfgre som kan bruke det grammatiske kjgn i strid med det 
naturlige.”” The extensive use of Aan in the dialect is well 
illustrated in the prevailing preference of han som for den som 
(han so st det, han lyg). 

The account of the use of the subjective-reflexive pronoun is 
one of the most interesting and important parts of the study. 
There has here evidently been a conflict in progress for a long 
time between the levelling of two forms under one against the 
demands of clearness, which latter tended to maintain both. 
Now one, now the other, has been in the ascendency. And it is 
not a little surprizing that as recently as the close of the XIXth 
century the personal pronoun was displacing the old reflexive. 
Then we learn, further, that a reaction set in, and at the present 
time the reflexive seems definitely victorious. I hope elsewhere 
to be able to go into this question more fully than I could now, 
in connection with dialectal usage elsewhere, and shall therefore 
confine myself here to the above mention of the condition in the 
Tr. dialect. The indefinite det is much more restricted in Tr. 
than in either literary Nw. or the dialects. In the first place, it 
is not used in reference to natural phenomena or the weather; 
there the pronoun han is used, exactly asin WNu. dialects, and 
in considerable measure elsewhere I am inclined to think. In 
the second place, many impersonal verbs and impersonal uses of 
verbs have been replaced by personal constructions, as @ klgr 
so i haue (but det feile han ingenting). The tendency is in this 
direction in Nw. dialects in general but possibly Tr. has gone 
rather farther than most. 

In connection with the Verbs, pp. 46-69, it is to be noted 
that the auxiliary of the perfect is always ha, not only in, e.g., 
har kommet for seint, but also with bli, as ho har blidd. The 
omission of the auxiliary, as in many Nw. dialects and as in 
Swedish, is not evidenced; the pure future tense always requires 
the auxiliary komme til at. Finally as to the passive. 
With regard to the compound passive it should be noted as an 
especially interesting matter that, while the avxiliary b/i is the 
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prevailing construction, the auxiliary vere is quite commonly 
used in the imperfect except with durative verbs. That is vere 
is not only used in the quasi-passive, but also in actual passive 
sense: det huset va bygd same dret som utstillingen va. As 
Iversen says, it is interesting to find this old construction in 
living force to-day in the midst of a town dialect. However, 
Troms¢ evidently stands much nearer the dialects than it does 
to the speech of the cities; and Iam inclined to think that 
the above quoted construction will be found in many WNw. 
and NNw. dialects today, and even more generally than in Tr. 
at the present time, for the author notes the fact that it is now 
heard for the most part only among older speakers. 

As to the scope of the compound and the suffixal passive Tr. 
has gone far, perhaps farther than most dialects, in the direction 
of substituting entirely the analytical form for the inflected one; 
this is to be expected in a dialect region where the analytic ten- 
dency has been so strong as in Troms¢. The author shows the 
scope that the st-passive still has—it is used practically only 
immediately following the modal auxiliaries. And here again 
the interesting phenomenon is met with, that verbs which in 
ON are found with the suffixal passive have either gone over to 
the class of compound passives, or can no longer be used in the 
passive at all (page 51). That is, there has in modern Tr. been 
a growing tendency to avoid the si-passive. There has also been 
a growing tendency to avoid the use of the passive entirely; 
wherever possible one uses an active construction; otherwise 
one uses the compound construction. But even the compound 
or analytic passive is avoided—wherever possible, the active 
construction is employed. I shall point out that in varying 
degree both these tendencies have been in operation in all Nw. 
dialects of course, and, I venture to say, in an especial degree in 
WNw. dialects. An investigation of the whole subject of the 
passive in Norwegian dialects would bring interesting results, 
but for such an investigation existing dialect material is of course 
quite inadequate. Finally one more point may be mentioned: 
the use of at before the infinitive is omitted only after ville, 
skulle, kunne, maatte and faa. In the closing chapters the 
author deals with sentence structure, word-order, ellipsis, 
pleonasm, and anacoluthon. 

As regards printing, paper, and format the volume is uniform 
with Maal og Minne’s issues; it is printed on excellent paper and 
in the neat type of this journal, producing a page that is “invit- 
ing” to the reader. The investigation itself was awarded the 
Royal Gold Medal and printed by the Nansen Fund Commit- 
tee. 

GEORGE T. FLom. 
Urbana, May 24, 1919. 
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IL CODICE VERCELLESE CON OMELIE E POESIE IN 
LINGUA ANGLOSASSONE per concessione del Ven. 
Capitolo Metropolitano di Vercelli la prima volta intera- 
mente riprodotto in fototipia a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana 
con introduzione del Prof. Dott. Massimiliano Foerster 
dell’ Universita di Lipsia. Roma, Danesi (Via dei Bagni). 
1913. 4to. Pp. LXX +136(272). 


DER VERCELLI-CODEX CXVII nebst Abdruck einiger 
altenglischer Homilien der Handschrift von Max Forster. 
Studien zur englischen Philologie, Heft L, Lorenz Morsbach 
gewidmet, pp. 20-179. Halle a.S., Max Niemeyer. 1913. 


Almost exactly ninety years after its ‘discovery’ by Dr. 
Blume, the entire Vercelli Codex CX VII has been reproduced 
in this magnificent phototype volume with the distinguished 
name of Max Férster attached to it. The six poems contained 
in the manuscript had been edited a number of times—some 
of them proving, indeed, especial favorites in college and univer- 
sity classes— and even a facsimile text of them had been 
provided by Wiilker in 1894 (Codex Vercellensis, die angelsdch- 
sische Handschrift zu Vercelli in getreuer Nachbildung). But, 
strange to say, the twenty-three prose homilies were allowed 
all those years to remain in hiding, save for the incidental 
printing of two short pieces (Anglia V, 464f., and Gonser’s 
Guthlac, pp. 117 ff.) and the helpful lexical gleanings embodied 
in Napier’s well-known Contributions to Old English Lexico- 
graphy (1906). Now the entire manuscript has been placed 
at the disposal of students, and although very likely only few 
individuals may find it practicable to procure a copy of their 
own, no public library appealing to scholars will be able to 
dispense with this exceedingly important publication. 

The photographic reproduction is a thoroughly faithful one. 
It was deemed necessary, indeed, to reduce the size of the page 
by one-third—only two pages being given in full size—,but 
otherwise scrupulous care has been taken to furnish as far as 
might be a real duplicate of the original. No attempt has been 
made (as was done in the Wiilker publication) to improve the 
appearance of certain places by retouching and thus to make 
the facsimile look clearer than the manuscript itself. We thus 
have an almost perfect picture of the venerable, though by no 
means ornamental codex, exhibiting the clear and remarkably 
accurate handwriting of a single scribe who was at work on it 
some time “‘in the latter half, or about the close, of the tenth 
century.”’ 

Professor Férster’s own work appears in the Iniroduction, 
—on the whole an Italian translation of the German text 
included in the Morsbach Festschrift. It consists practically of 
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two main parts, viz. a general introduction, or a discussion of the 
manuscript as a whole, and a special introduction, or a des- 
cription of the different texts composing it. Two further parts 
are added in the German version, viz. a critical edition of five 
homilies (pp. 87-148) and a list of supplementary lexical notes 
(pp. 149-179). 

Of this Introduction it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Every page of it shows the hand of the trained expert and saga- 
cious philologist, who weighs impartially every fact capable of 
throwing light on a problem and who proceeds to his conclu- 
sions in a manner which is likely to convince and certain to 
instruct.' 

Of the five sections of the general introduction, the one 
on the provenance and history of the manuscript naturally 
commands our especial interest. How did this Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript come to reach Vercelli? Various answers have 
been supplied by previous investigators. Férster examines 
the different hypotheses which have been proposed, or might 
be proposed, and in particular takes issue with the famous 
‘Guala theory,’ ingeniously developed by Cook, which may be 
found conveniently stated in Krapp’s edition of Andreas 
(pp. X-XIV) and very briefly summarized in Cook’s edition of 
The Dream of the Rood (pp. V f.). That the so-called Vercelli 
codex should have been taken from England to Italy by Cardinal 
Guala Bicchieri, Papal Legate in England from 1216 to 1218, or 
should have found its way to Vercelli in consequence of the 
cultural relations established by him between the two countries, 
is indeed admitted as a possibility. But, while doing full 
justice to the arguments in favor of this widely accepted theory, 
Forster brings forward a number of more or less serious objec- 
tions. Thus, the style of the church of St. Andrew at Vercelli 
which was founded by Guala, has been shown by the French 
archeologist C. Enlart to point not to England, but directly to 
the North of France. Again, there is no evidence to indicate 
that the volume ever belonged to the church of St. Andrew; it 
is preserved in the cathedral library of Vercelli and, in all 
probability, formed part of it at least as early as 1602. More- 
over, Cardinal Guala was a man exclusively interested in 
French scholarship and culture, who filled the monastery of 
St. Andrew with French Augustinians and who cannot be 
supposed to have had the slightest understanding of Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts. In fact, even native Englishmen of his 
time were sorely deficient in that respect, and it is pretty safe 
to say that the period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 


1 It is to be regretted that the Italian printing office did not take the trouble 
to provide the Anglo-Saxon characters ) and 3; th and dh are poor substitutes in 
a learned treatise on an Anglo-Saxon manuscript. 
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century is the most unlikely one to which the passing of the 
manuscript from England to Italy could be ascribed. The 
negative part of Férster’s argumentation is followed by a 
constructive essay, which aims to supply the missing link in the 
chain of evidence connecting the southern with the northern 
country. It is definitely established (by a notice entered in an 
almost contemporaneous handwriting) that a tenth century 
manuscript (Codex no. CLXXXI) of the cathedral library of 
Vercelli had been formerly in the possession of abbot Erkanbald 
of Fulda, who at one time (between 997 and 1011) loaned it 
to bishop Henry I of Wiirzburg. From either Wiirzburg or 
Fulda the volume could easily be transferred to Vercelli, since 
the intercourse between Germany and Upper Italy was exceed- 
ingly close in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is known, 
e.g., that abbot Erkanbald in 989 accompanied emperor Otto 
III to Italy, and that in 1002 bishop Leo of Vercelli apeared in 
a Bavarian town (perhaps Regensburg) before emperor Henry 
II. Considering, on the other hand, that both Fulda and 
Wiirzburg were flourishing centers of the Irish-Anglo-Saxon 
mission, that Fulda, in Traube’s words, was altogether British 
in its culture, and that ancient English manuscripts were 
brought to those German monasteries, it is easy to see that 
our Vercelli codex could very well have passed from England to 
Italy by way of either of those places. For the details of this 
whole discussion the reader is referred to Férster’s own presen- 
tation, which is a model of philological method. 

Regarding the diversity of linguistic forms found in the 
manuscript—West Saxon, with an admixture of Anglian and 
some Kentish forms—the editor offers a noteworthy, though 
merely tentative explanation. He observes that the same sort 
of mixture occurs in the copies of Wulfstan’s homilies made by 
Wulfgeat, namely the Oxford MSS Junius 121, Hatton 113, 
and Hatton 114. Since in the latter instance the author and 
the scribe belonged to the same locality, i.e. Worcester, it stands 
to reason that the dialectal mixture of the homilies cannot be 
owing to their transcription from one dialect into another, but 
represents the normal orthography used in the Worcester 
scriptoria, though not necessarily the language actually current 
in that district. Thus it seems entirely possible, to say the 
least, that the codex Vercellensis was also written in Worcester, 
which, in the latter half of the tenth century, enjoyed an unu- 
sual reputation for literary and educational activity. Of course, 
the question of the original dialect or dialects of the texts 
contained in the codex is not affected by these considerations. 

Turning to the description of the individual texts, the 
twenty-three homilies and six poems, we note that Férster has 
provided an admirable, concise introduction to each piece, 
including a statement of its contents, parallel versions, sources, 
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and bibliographical data. Naturally the remarks on the poeti- 
ical texts are of the briefest, but nevertheless of great interest, 
setting forth, as they do, Férster’s own views on doubtful and 
debated matters. The future author of a new, up-to-date 
Grundriss will find this part a distinctly valuable source of 
information. 

Of the two sections added in the German version, i.e. a 
critical edition of the second, sixth, ninth, fifteenth, and twenty- 
second homilies, and a group of lexical gleanings augmented 
by items drawn from other sources, suffice it to say that they 
fully meet the most rigid requirements of scholarship. We 
venture to hope that the former is merely a preliminary instal- 
ment, and that it will be possible for Professor Férster before 
long to give us the complete and authoritative edition we have 
been waiting for. 

In conclusion, just a few minor details will be briefly touched. 
In the description of the Last Judgment, Hom. II, fol. 10°, 
1.5 f. (Edition, p. 90), mention is made of hellwarena dream, 
so in the parallel text, Hom. XXI, fol. 115°, 1.8 (¢d., 1.10: 
bara manna dream). The genuineness of this dream is very 
questionable. The correct reading is presumably preserved in 
the corresponding Wulfstan text, 186.7: helwara hream, Var. 
ream (which should by no means be altered to dream); 186.9: 
pera manna man. Cf., e.g., Crist 594: swa mid Dryhten dream 
swa mid deoflum hream, and see Mod. Lang. Notes xxvi, 141-3. 
The double alliteration of the second half-line in this metrical 
passage will hardly be considered a serious obstacle.—In 
Hom. IX, fol. 61*, 1.20 (Edition, p. 101), I would place a comma 
before ac instead of a period: bes egesfullican deges tocyme, on 
dam we sculon Gode riht agifan for ealles ures lifes dedum 
fordan be we nu magon behydan and behelian ura deda, ac hie 
biod bonne opena and unwrigena. The desirability of this 
change was recently brought home to me when I saw this 
passage quoted as an example of the adversative function of 
fordan: “in spite of the fact that we conceal the evil deeds in 
this life’’ (Marjorie Daunt, Mod. Lang. Review xiii, 477). To 
me this rather looks like a characteristic case of paratactic 
construction: ‘since we can now [indeed] conceal them, but 
they will be revealed on doomsday.’—The unique geonsid 
‘departure,’ Hom. XXI, fol. 112%, 1.12: efter hyra geon side 
is rendered still more interesting by the fact that om has been 
inserted (above the line) between geon and side. Evidently 
the scribe vacillated between geon- and heonon-sid.—On p. 171 
Forster cites, from Bede 310.10, the noun ontimbernes (however, 
in MS T: intimbernes(se), C: intimbrenes(se) ), ‘Erbauung,’ 
‘Belehrung,’ which puts us in mind of the well-known meta- 
phorical use of (ge)timbran=aedificare, instruere, ‘edify,’ 
German ‘erbauen,’ as found, e.g., in Bede 140.13, Chrodegang 
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58.6, 127.9. As regards this particular formation, in-timbernes, 
I suspect that it is merely an ultra-literal rendering of the Latin 
in-structio (IV, c. 17), neither better nor worse than on-ben= 
in-precatio, Bede 104.3 (II, c.2). Cf. intimbran=instruere, 
Bede 478.10, ontimbran=instituere, ib. 458.20 (MS B: intim- 
brigenne), etc. On the other hand, on-, an(d)-timber ‘material’ 
seems a bona fide Old English form, repeatedly found as transla- 
tion of materia: thus, e.g., Wright-Wiilcker, Vocab. I, 447.4, 
Chrodegang 76.34. Also untimber of the Vercelli codex, fol. 
73°, 1.22 is very justly corrected by Férster to an(d)timber. 
As to ontimbernesse, fol. 81°, 1.14, answering to materia (Forster, 
p. 119), its redundant sufiix was perhaps thoughtlessly added by 
the scribe on account of the immediately preceding geniht- 
sumnesse.—May not drahlic, instanced (p. 175) from MS. 
Vesp. D. xiv, fol. 76°, be credited with the meaning of ‘full of 
hardship,’ ‘distressing’? It fits the context admirably: swyde 
mycele ungeOwernysse and Orahlice witen. Cf. Mod. Phil. U1, 
254, Mod. Lang. Notes xxxi, 428.—A rare compound, which so 
far seems to have been known from Napier’s Old English Glosses 
only, is met with on fol. 113°, 1.25: hu he done deofol on helle 
mid his weg-gesidum ofprihte; cf. OE. Gi. 861 and 2.18: satellites 
= weggesiban. 
FR. KLAEBER. 
The University of Minnesota. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. A Preliminary Inquiry 
into the Development of English in the United States. 
By H. L. Mencken, New York. Alfred A. Knopf MCMXIX, 
pp. VIII, 374. 

With keen interest the reviewer took this book into his 
hands and with keen and sustained interest he read it thru 
from beginning to end. Tho it turned out quite different 
from what he expected and hoped he acknowledges gladly 
his indebtedness for its rich contents and the message that 
it brings. The difference in the point of view of the author 
and that of the present reviewer is so great that the task of 
reviewing is difficult, but there is such a strong bond of sym- 
pathy between author and reviewer established by their com- 
mon love of their native American English and their common 
desire to see it recognized and cherished that there will be little 
danger that the reviewer will be intentionally unjust and severe 
in his criticism. 

The author is and has been since early manhood an editor of 
newspapers, magazines and books and a book critic, and has a 
large acquaintance with the current literature and speech of 
England and America. He has read what he could find on Amer- 
ican English and has collected many observations of his own. 
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He has also read considerable good philological literature on the 
general development of English and has done some independent 
investigation. On the basis of these studies he comes to the 
conclusion that the differences in speech between the English 
in England and America are so great that it is permissible to 
speak of an American language. The reviewer, on the other 
hand, has been a technical student of the growth and develop- 
ment of English, German, and other Germanic languages for 
more than thirty-five years and hence is accustomed to look at 
linguistic phenomena from quite a different point of view from 
that of a literary man. To him language is made up of definite 
fixed types of expression that vary very much in different 
tongues. To him the materials submitted in this book do not 
in general possess distinctive types and hence do not indicate 
that there is such a thing as an American language. Very 
many of these words were coined in this country, but the die 
came from England. It is truly marvelous that in a country 
so large as the United States different languages did not arise. 
The explanation lies in the peculiar circumstances that mark 
the colonial period. At the time the English colonists came to 
this country English had in general become fixed in its character. 
The early American period was a paper age. From the very 
beginning books were at hand and books and periodicals became 
ever more common. Altho the colonists were scattered over a 
wide territory the printed form of English kept ever before the 
American people the old English types of expression. The low 
stage of culture of the aborigines made impossible any serious 
shattering of these old English types. To the reviewer these 
things are so self-evident that he does not feel called to under- 
take here a formal refutation of the principal claim of the book. 
But there are a number of other claims that are worthy of 
attention. 

On several occasions the author inveighs eloquently against 
the poor teaching of English grammar in our schools. Accord- 
ing to the author’s view the present bad state of grammar 
instruction results from the fact that the teacher teaches Eng- 
lish while the pupil understands only American. ‘The effects of 
this are two-fold. On the one hand he (the pupil) conceives an 
antipathy to a subject so lacking in intelligibility and utility. 
As one teacher puts it, ‘pupils tire of it; often they see nothing 
in it, because there is nothing in it.’ And on the other hand, 
the school-boy goes entirely without sympathetic guidance in 
the living language that he actually speaks, in and out of the 
classroom, and that he will probably speak all the rest of his 
life.”” The last sentence is so sad that it ought to touch the 
heart of every teacher in the land and move every school-board 
to take immediate action to remedy this great evil. There can 
be no doubt thatgthis sad state of things exists. The cause, 
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however, is quite different from that claimed by the author. 
Of the vast throng who teach English in this country few are 
thoroly acquainted with the growth and development of 
the language. Few have enthusiastically dedicated their life 
to its study. Few really know how hungry American boys and 
girls are after a deeper knowledge of their native tongue. A 
teacher whose soul has been stirred by a close insight into the 
growth and development of English can in a moment as if by 
magic convert a listless class into keen attention by telling it 
even a little bit of the rich life of the language. Even rules 
can stir up interest in a class if they are presented as a part 
of the life of the pupils’ daily speech. In this great country 
there is not a single periodical exclusively devoted to the scienti- 
fic study of English that is supported and maintained by public 
subscription, such as Anglia and Englische Studien in Germany. 
Our teachers of English are not interested in English and hence 
they don’t know much about it and can’t interest American 
boys and girls in it. Indeed, it is sad! It is cheering, however, 
to know that the English language is not on this account going 
down. It will continue to go on growing and developing, for 
it is connected with all we do and think, intimately connected 
with the life of a great people, and will grow as it grows. Its 
growth will not be much impeded by the poor instruction in 
our schools, but on the other hand the American people will be 
deprived of a great boon that might become theirs. A good 
teaching of English would bring a closer insight into its nature 
and thus increase our power and enjoyment in using it. 

Among other good points that the author makes is his 
repeated reference to the lack of interest in American English on 
the part of American scholars. It is only too true, but the evil 
is hard to remedy. We need several live periodicals exclusively 
devoted to the study of English backed by large bodies of 
contributors interested in various phases of the English of 
America and England and her colonies. Just now we have a 
poor prospect of getting such periodicals or such investigators. 
For the present we shall in general have to send our contribu- 
tions to our American periodicals of larger scope or send them 
to the periodicals of Germany that deal exclusively with 
English. It does not seem desirable to limit the scope of such 
periodicals to American English alone. The study of American 
English must always be kept in close touch with other forms of 
English, or we are liable to run into error. 

The author discusses at length differences in pronunciation 
and orthography. Of course it is perfectly \sear that natural 
forces are at work bringing about new developments of sounds. 
To a timid thinker it often seems sure that the parts of the 
great English-speaking territory will ultimately drift apart 
and become independent. On the other hand, there is the 
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powerful counter-influence of the uniform orthography which 
tends to keep the parts together. There are at present earnest 
reformers at work to simplify the orthography and some pro- 
gress has been made. Unfortunately, however, the reformers 
in America and England do not agree and at the present moment 
it even seems that they will drift apart. This would be disas- 
trous. It seems to the reviewer that the common sense of the 
great English-speaking family will ultimately bring the different 
members together. The cause is so important that a final 
separation is unthinkable. After a long struggle the German- 
speaking states have become one in orthography and this will 
be the final result of the present orthographic struggle on 
English-speaking territory. 

The reviewer hails the appearance of this book with joy. 
He hopes that it will be followed by many others and that the 
author himself will be able to carry out the desire expressed in 
the Preface p. VIII to investigate further the grammar of 
American vulgar speech which he discusses in the present work 
in chap. VI. He is not a professional philologist as can be seen 
in several slips in his historical explanations, as for instance 
on p. 179, where in speaking of the influence of the masses in 
the making of speech he says: ““Thus it was, too, that . . . we 
got rid of whom after man in the man I saw.”’ The terse form 
here without whom is the original form of the relative clause, 
not something that has been rendered terse by the omission of 
whom. The author, however, does not claim to be a philologist 
and is as modest as a man can be. He has a genuine interest in 
his native language and with the joy of an enthusiast has 
presented to the public useful materials in a pleasing and 
entertaining style. 

GrEorGE O, CURME. 
Northwestern University. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES AND ENGLISH LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. By Harrison Ross Steeves, Ph.D., 
Instructor in English in Columbia University. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1913. 


Organization for efficiency—a strange sounding motto for 
scholarship and literary activity, yet that seems to be the final 
conclusion of the monograph after a review of the facts of 
origin and growth of learned societies in England and America 
and their relation to literary scholarship. The book was written 
as a dissertation for the doctorate in the Department of English, 
Columbia University, and published in the Columbia University 
Studies in English and Comparative Literature. It presents 
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the history of English learned societies of letters with a con- 
sideration of the quantity and quality of their contribution 
to criticism and literary history and states the conclusion that 
“the greater part of the scholarly accomplishments in the 
field of literature during the last century was due to the activi- 
ties of the learned societies,” since, after a long and varied 
rocess of cut and try, “co-operation in these societies has 
given definition to method and conscience in scholarly pur- 
suits” (p. xiii). 

In conformity with the modern trend toward compilation 
and specialization, the author spreads before us such a mass of 
information, so well arranged and so logically presented, 
that we cannot escape his conclusion, nor can we doubt the 
Columbia imprimatur, assuring us that the volume is a worthy 
contribution to knowledge. During the progress of the work 
the plan was changed from the presentation of a bibliography 
with a brief introduction to the use of the introduction alone 
as sufficient to satisfy the special requirement. We regret that 
the plan could not be further changed to include some discussion 
of the relationship of the various men to the life of their times. 
However, supplied as the volume is with a bibliography of all 
publications mentioned in the text and with an excellent index 
of proper names, societies, and literary works, it should prove 
of substantial value as a reference work in connection with 
histories of literature. 

The very brief Introduction is a summary of conclusions. 
Chapter I is a definition of the field, in general that of philo- 
ogical criticism and research. This does not include, however, 
“what is generally known as the ‘academy,’ the purpose of 


which is to establish canons of literary taste, and to facilitate 


and correct the growt] the vernacular” (p. 2), nor groups of 
literary men which might be termed authors’ clubs, like the 
Areopagus f e iS i € Ss ’s Apostles, but deals 
only with the learned society of letters. The ject of such 
societies, in whole or in part, is “to preserve literary monuments 
to use them for the illumination of the national background, to 
cultivate histo ical knowl lg . SO 4 ( trate liscussit l, 
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whatever regarding the type or aim of an organization from its 
use of the word academy or society, since there has apparently 
been no careful English usage to support the French idea of 
academy as given above. 

A real ‘‘academy”’ has never existed in England. “Even the 
actual incorporation of the British Academy in 1902, after 
suggestion and pressure from the Council of the Royal Society, 
though it aimed in part to represent philological scholarship 
in England at the meetings of the International Association of 
Academies, could do no more in this direction than to revive the 
acknowledgment that there never has been, and probably never 
can be, an authoritative academy of English language and let- 
ters” (p. 3). Efforts to found such an academy extend over a 
century of critical scholarship from Bolton to Swift. The 
uniform failure of these many efforts our author attributes in 
brief to a “‘lack of responsible native enthusiasm in such move- 
ments,” of which the following statement may be taken as his 
explanation: “It is probably correct to say, in a general way, 
that the greater intellectual democracy of the English could 
not submit to such tyranny of trained taste; but more real 
reason for the failure of the academy idea in England is proba- 
bly to be found in the intellectual conditions which determined 
the particular nature of scholarly comity throughout this 
century, and which gave birth to the Royal Society itself. 

The Royal Society is as truly a coefficient of English intel- 
lectual interest in this period as the Academie Frangaise is for 
France. .Although at the first glance these two societies may 
seem to voice the same scholarly aims, no intellectual incentives 
could be more radically divergent than those which gave life 
to the two. The Academy owed its existence, under a nearly 
absolute political tyranny, to a demand for authority in matters 
of taste, the Royal Society responded to the growing outcry 
against everything savoring of scholastic authority, and stood 
as the expressed champion of the experimental philosophy of 


Bacon” (p. 41-2 


\s an explanation this seems not to go far enough, even 
granting the lack of space for real historical background due 
to the plan of the book. The English, given an outlet for their 
critical and creative energy, as they were, in the f ing of 
new political institutions and in the development of individual 
freedom and responsibility—activities which the Italian and 
Frenchman of the period could not possibly share—were 
exhibiting a decidedly responsible enthusiasm for the establish- 
ment of canons of correctness in free political institutions. A 
deeper reason for the popular trend seems to the reviewer, 
however, to underlie the whole matter, a reason dealing not 
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related to the word enthusiasm itself. But first a word about 
Chapters II and III before we take up this point. 

Chapter II deals with what is undoubtedly the most ancient 
of all English learned societies, the Assembly of the Antiquaries, 
founded by Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
1572. Although there is “‘no positive evidence of the existence 
of literary interest in this society,” there is ‘‘no evidence which 
denies the possibility of such interests” (p. 7), and Dr. Steeves 
makes out an excellent case for his contention from inferences 
to be drawn from the known activities of the members of the 
society. To note only a few out of many: Archbishop Parker, 
“fa mighty collector of books,”’ extended vitally necessary aid to 
the scholarly labors of his friends who collected and published 
Mss.; Sir Robert Cotton, a still mightier collector, formed the 
remarkable library which for two centuries has been in the 
possession of the English nation and which made him practically 
indispensable to historians and literary students, the library 
which is probably even today the most notable collection of 
original materials for national and literary history collected by 
a single individual; John Stowe was an annalist and one of the 
first publishers of Chaucer; Francis Thynne was for his day a 
really great Chaucer scholar; and William Camden, who found 
time amidst incessant and varied activities to compile an 
Anglo-Saxon dictonary. 

Chapter III, on the seventeenth century, gives a record oj 
projects, usually unsuccessful in point of duration, eminently 
successful as laboratory practice. Instead of the projected 
Academy Royal of King James, 1616, which might have become 
the predecessor in time and type of the Academie Frangaise 
of 1635 and a sister society to the Fruchtbringende Gesell- 
schaft of 1617, there finally developed the Royal Society, 1660, 
which is an institution devoted to experimental science. Thus, 
through many plans and even actual organizations of every 
aim, for purposes pedagogic, political, scientific, theological, 
literary, or mainly social, the continuous tradition of society 
activities in England was assured. 

Let us now return to our consideration of the reasons for 
the Royal Society and the general lack of interest in purely 
literary societies. 

The impulse toward the founding of literary societies and 
academies as well as the models for them spread over Europe 
from Italy. Indefinite as the immediate purposes of the Italian 
academies may seem to be, there is little question that the 
“smouldering embers of the great Neoplatonic ideas were here 
fanned to flames.’' The ideal of these societies was in fact not 
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only the increase of knowledge of the Greek literature and 
language, but also the spread of a belief in the oneness of the 
entire universe, the oneness of all mankind with the universe, 
which was as truly an art of living as it was a system of thought 
and based upon the teachings of Christ and of Plotinus.* The 
church feared a dangerous rival in these teachings of humanity; 
members of the academies were branded as heretics, acad<mies 
were suppressed. Secretly as they had to be fostered, however, 
the ideas did not die. As humanism spread over Europe, organi- 
zations were formed with dual aims; for one, an avowed purpose 
of a popular and progressive nature; for the other, the secret 
cult. Membership in these organizations were not always 
acknowledged; lists did not always contain the names of all 
members; and it seems fair to suppose that lists may have been 
purposely misleading. We can quote the amazingly democratic 
‘firstly’ and ‘secondly’ of the avowed purpose of one of the self- 
styled language societies; its secret purpose comes out only in 
the guarded utterances of private correspondence.’ 

Thus the terrible fate that attended Giordano Bruno gains 
more significance. This Italian Neoplatonist paid a visit to 
England in 1583, a fact of capital importance in the history of 
English Neoplatonism. But whatever his influence upon mem- 
bers of the Assembly of Antiquaries may have been, it is inter- 
esting for us to recall that Dr. Steeves notes (as I have shown 
above) the fact of decided uncertainty regarding the purposes 
of that society and makes a claim for its probable literary aims. 
No doubt he is perfectly justified. But may not this society 
have had several aims? Dr. Steeves mentions also, moreover, a 


*Ludwig Keller: Die geistigen Grundlagen der Freimaurerci und das 
offentliche Leben. Jena, 1911; also Comenius and die Akademien der Naitur- 
philosophie des 17. Jahrhunderts, in Monatshefte der Comenius Gesellschaft 
IV (1895). 

’ Firstly, All members of the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft, irrespective of 
rank or religion, must be honorable, intelligent and wise, virtuous and courteous, 
useful and entertaining, affable, and moderate in all things; when they meet they 
must be amiable, cheerful, and friendly, and just as it is strictly forbidden at 
the meetings for one member to take in bad part an offensive word from another, 
so must they on the other hand be firmly pledged to refrain from all unseemly 
remarks and vulgar jests. 


Secondly, The first duty of the members must be, above all things, to pre- 
serve and cultivate most carefully, in speech, writing, and poetry, our beloved 


mother-tongue in its true form and proper meaning, without a mixture of foreign 
patch-words, also as far as possible, especially within the Society, to insure that 
this principle be in no way infringed but rather obediently complied with. 
Quoted p. xv by Gilbert Waterhouse: The Literary Relations of England and 
Germany in the Seventeenth Century. Cambridge, 1914. 

This avowed purpose is certainly apposite among a people of whom was 
said: ‘‘Wenn man eines neusiichtigen Deutschlings Herz 6ffnen und sehen sollte, 
wiirde man augenscheinlich befinden, dass fiinf Achtel desselben franzésisch, 
ein Achtel spanisch, eins italienisch und kaum eins deutsch daran gefunden 


werden.”” Moscherosch: Gs tie Philanders von Sittenwalt, 1642. 
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certain suspicion which rested upon its members, and so strongly 
that at one time when they talked of reorganization, it was 
announced that they would not concern themselves with matters 
of state or religion (p. 28). Also striking discrepancies in the 
ms. lists of members are discussed. Here Dr. Steeves makes 
the suggestion that, if the longer list, including some of the most 
distinguished names of the period, is not vulnerable, “the society 
is vastly more significant from every aspect . . . than merely a 
gathering of quiet scholars” (p. 34). We wish that Dr. Steeves 
had been able to go much more deeply into the significance of 
this first recognized English society. 

In the seventeenth century the spread of Neoplatonic 
thought in England was very marked, on the side of traditional 
learning, in the universities. The Cambridge (Neo) Platonists, 
for example, studied Plotinus and Proclus, doubtless Porphyry, 
Origen and St. Augustine also, and as we know, the mystics 
Dionysius the Arcopagite, Thomas 4 Kempis, and the beautiful 
little anonymous mystical treatise Theologia Germanica. 

This, however, represents only one side of Neoplatonism. 
The belief in the oneness of the universe, the starting point of 
the mystics, was the starting point as well for another type of 
mind. This one-piece universe must have laws; what are they? 
Men like Paracelsus, van Helmont, Francis Bacon, Robert 
Boyle, Isaac Newton, tried to find the answer. In the seven- 
teenth century there was organization to this end. Samuel 
Hartlib, Evelyn, Cowley, Wren, Sir William Petty, Boyle and 
Bishop Wilkins are men whom Dr. Steeves mentions in connec- 
tion with the Royal Society and similar projects. With them 
were closely associated also John Dury and Theodor Haak, 
the latter of whom had a large share in the establishment of the 
Philosophical Society, the Oxford parent branch of t 
Society. These two, with Hartlib, were friends of ( 
and all four were men of known Neoplatonic interests and sym- 
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pathies. Thus the working out of the Neoplatonic belief gave 
added impulse, if not the real impulse, to the rise of the natural 
sciences. 

One other characteristic of the seventeenth century life 
claims our attention at this point. The period has been des- 
( S of sects rhere \ ima ve t] f 

the established church, characterized 
by a rejecti hurch rites and observances which, having 
ceased to be unde! xd, had become lifeless. This had resulted 
partly from an ever increasi belief, } ing int rland 
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doctrine of Plotinus, that had reached its climax in this form, 
after a strange progress down the ages, carried by reformers 
and those cast out and despised by orthodox religion. In this 
century of upheavals religion passed into its enthusiastic stage. 
By its opponents the name enthusiasm was applied to it and 
enthusiast became a term of opprobrium. 

Thus three separate yet interacting movements appear, all 
on a basis of mysticism or a belief in the oneness of the universe. 
The enthusiasts were widely and wildly interested in mystical 
writers and alchemy, reflecting in a popular form the interest 
of the two types of learned men discussed above. The century 
teemed with enthusiasm, but not for an institution that might 
limit in any way individual self-expression or development; 
it was so desirous of knowing the laws of the world at hand that 
it had no impulse to study that world’s literary past. 

Toward the close of this chapter Dr. Steeves notes (p. 58), 
as a confirmation of the firm establishment of the society idea, 
the “‘Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge.”’ 
This is evidently a confusing of the two early religious societies, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, founded by 
Thomas Bray in 1698 to provide the clergy with libraries, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
the first protestant missionary society, a division separated off 
from the first society in 1701. Dr. Steeves’ authority, publishing 
in 1704, was perhaps too near the events to be sure of the facts. 

The eighteenth century (Chapter IV) saw the real begin- 
nings of an impetus toward co-operative work on literary records 
on the part of historical scholarship from the incentive supplied 
in the person of the devoted and disinterested scholar Franz 
Junius, whose learning and personality had concentrated about 
himself much of the activity in Anglo-Saxon studies in the 
middle years of the seventeenth century. This activity 
expressed itself in various attempts at organization from 1707 


onward. Finally the Society of Antiquaries was chartered in 
1751 with Archaelogia as its publication. Smaller societies of 
limited membership and local interests fostered the gradual 
growth of a general appreciation of old literature and were also 
the outcome of such appreciati 
M fo S od.h th read of a 
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following 1760, partly through the rapid weakening of the classi- 
ul traditic t more particularly through the publication of 
collections of ostensibly ancient poetry, Macpherson’s 
Osstan in 1760, Percy’s Religues of Ancient English Poetry in 
1765, and Chatterton’s Rowley Poems from 1764 to 1770” 
p. v4 Che popularity f these collections Dr. Steeves expla is 
n the score that they wv t really actual monuments of 
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ously and systematically refined to suit the prevailing taste. 
The reviewer finds that again a hardly sufficient presentation 
of the facts, unless a very great deal is to be read into the phrase 
“partly though the rapid weakening of classical tradition.” 
The new taste is indeed a “significant mark of the romantic 
reaction” (p. 95) but it does not stand as the first of its series. 
The salient fact is that much of what goes under the name of 
Romanticism is neither more nor less than Neoplatonism. That 
Neoplatonic ideas had been at work for some time in England we 
have seen. The seventeenth century had its mysticism not only 
among poets and statesmen and scientists but in general among 
the many mystically-minded men and women whom that turbu- 
lent period produced. The reflection in literature of the preve- 
lant thinking and feeling was a reaction against the intellectual 
view of poetry, a turning toward the heart rather than the 
head as a measurer of beauty and life, toward the imagination 
rather than the intellect as the source of art. This we find 
already expressed in Thompson and Young. Even Milton’s 
theme, the original state of mankind, directly anticipates the 
later interest of Addison and the early romanticists in primitive 
peoples and their songs and in the old English ballads. It is an 
amusing touch that, for the purposes of this volume, the roman- 
tic movement has to end with the wave of book collecting 
enthusiasm, at its height in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, which was one of the indirect results of the interest in 
things medieval. 

Chapter V, on nineteenth century book clubs and general 
publishing societies and Chapter VI, on philological text 
societies, take up half of the text space of the book and repre- 
sent a very careful compilation and historical account of the 
co-operating scholarship of the last century, a veritable mine of 
information treating a few at least of the important figures in 
such fashion as to cause them to stand out (unless propinquity, 
as measured by centuries, leads the reviewer into grave error) 
with some of the warmth of personality lacking to the earlier 
chapters. An adequate review of these excellent chapters, 
including also chapter VII, would partake too much of the 
nature of extended lists to find a place in this brief review. Dr. 
Steeves is of the opinion that “scarcely a noted scholar of the 
nineteenth century can wholly separate his success from that 
of the societies with which he has been connected.’’ That gives 
a clue to the usefulness of this volume, fortunately of thoroughly 
late-nineteenth century make-up in regard to that greatest 
of all lacks of earlier publications, a good index. 

The seventh and last chapter deals with American societies 
and clubs, but very briefly because the history and bibliography 
of American societies (except the purely philosophical) was 
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already available.‘ Dr. Steeves’ conclusion finds “the place of 
learned societies in the tradition of American literary scholarship 
relatively unimportant. The Modern Language Association 
only has produced work comparable in volume and significance 
to the productions of English learned societies. The book 
clubs, however, have played and are likely to continue to play, 
an important part in the furtherance of literary culture; in 
fact they compare favorably with their great predecessors in 
England and Scotland. Altogether, America’s part in this 
special movement is very creditable,” (p. 217). 
MARGARET LEwis BAILEY. 
Smith College. 





THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Edwin Hermann Zeydel, Ph.D. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1918. Pp. ix, 143. 


The title of the present monograph is too comprehensive, 
if not, indeed, misleading, although the author attempts to 
justify it by remarking in the Preface: “Originally the study 
was to be entitled Literary Satire at the Expense of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but in the course of the work it was found advis- 
able to adopt the present broader, more euphonious title.”’ At 
the beginning of the study proper (p. 20), the aim to emphasize 
the satirical literature on the subject is stated again. Certainly 
a very wholesome restriction considering that, in spite of it, 
the material to be studied is still over-abundant, for the period 
to be covered is of course identical with the duration of the 
Empire discussed, extending over a thousand years from A.D. 
800 onward. 

The author has divided his subject- matter into five chapters: 
The Period Prior to 1500 (pp. 20-33); The Sixteenth Century 
(pp. 34-59); The Century of the T hirty Years’ War (pp. 60-76); 
The Eighteenth Century Before the Classical Period (pp. 77-87); 
and Goethe and His Contemporaries (pp. 88-120). To these 
he has prefixed an introductory chapter, entitled “Some His- 
torical Data” (pp. 1-19). The rest of the book is made up of 
“English Renderings of the Latin and Old German Citations” 
(pp. 121-131) and the Bibliography (pp. 132-143). An index is 


A. Growoll: American Book Clubs, their Beginnings and History, and a 
Bibliography of their Publications. N@w York, 1897. 

R. R. Bowker: Publications of Societies; a Provisional List of the Publica- 
tions of American Scientific, Literary and other Societies . . . New York, 1899. 

A.P.C. Griffin: Bibliography of American Historical Societies . . . 2nd. 

, [Vol. Il of Annual Repo rt oy the American Historical Association for 1905}. 
w cise’ 1907. 

(J. D. Thompson, Editor.) Handbook of Learned Societies and Institutions: 


America. Washington, Carnegie Institution, 1908. 
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lacking, nor does the Table of Contents contain any other 
references but those just given; at least a list of the authors 
discussed would have been welcome. 

Glancing over the subheadings in the book and leaving aside 
the introductory chapter, we find that about half a hundred 
poets and publicists have been considered; in addition to these 
there are some fifteen sections dealing with folksong, pamphlets, 
periodicals, etc. The method used is easily understood: a 
definition of satire is given (p. 20), and with this for a lodestar 
the field is traversed. Wherever it stops, we stop. A name is 
introduced—first in the headline, then in the text—a few 
remarks are made about the political views of its bearer in 
general, and then follow synopses, quotations, and excerpts, as 
many as the author saw fit to include. Nothing startling is 
said, nor anything particularly new, nor on the whole anything 
wrong—just enough to identify the subject, pointing out to the 
reader facts with which he is perfectly familiar, which, however, 
he might as well turn over in his mind for the occasion. To 
illustrate. We read on p. 97 the following: 

Biirger 

“Biirger, too, forswears politics: In his verses Entsagung der 
Politik (1793), DNL, 78, p. 424’, and [!] in a dramatic poem, 
Der Bauer (1775), gives vent to his wrath against the ruth- 
less, selfish princes, who ride roughshod over the rights of others. 
“Do you claim power from God?”’ he lets the peasant exclaim 
to his lord. ‘“‘God brings blessings, while you rob. You are not 
connected with the Deity, tyrant!” In fact, throughout his 
works Biirger reveals strong democratic leanings. In their 
correspondence he as well as Géckingk show their hate for the 
arbitrary rule and the political mismanagement of the princes. 
Furthermore, Biirger was an enthusiastic friend of the French 
Revolution. His free-mason speech, delivered in 1790, gives a 
concise summary of his political ideals.” 


This specimen has been selected because it is short and 
therefore lends itself easily to quotation. It may not show the 
author at his best. But reference to poets who are accorded 
more space does not improve the matter. Turning to Schiller, 
for instance, who is given three pages and ten lines, we find that 
over two pages are taken up simply by excerpts from Tell and 
Wallenstein. Among other things we learn here (p. 102 f.) that 
“the well-known tirade of the Capucinian [!] monk in the latter 
part [!] of Wallensteins Lager” is partly based on a book of 
Abraham a Santa Clara, “as was pointed out by Boxberger 
as early as 1872, and as the correspondence of Schiller and 
Goethe in October, 1798, shows.’’ Let it be whispered here 
that in the universities of the Middle-West this startling infor- 
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mation is communicated even to students in undergraduate 
courses. The rest of ‘Schiller’ consists of references to Der 
Graf von Habsburg and the Thirty Years’ War, and some quota- 
tions from the Centenary Poem. Or take ‘“‘Wieland’’: two 
pages and two lines, but a whole page is devoted to determining 
the amount of political and similar satire in Die Abderiten. 
This for a specimen (p. 93): ““The wheels of justice turned just 
as slowly at Abdera, it seems, as they did in Wetzlar, for Wie- 
land compares their movement with the course of a snail,” etc. 
It is plain, then, that the author has read the work, that he has 
marked all the passages that seem to have a bearing on his 
subject, and that he is kind enough to communicate them to us 
in print. No harm is done, certainly not. But what possible 
profit can accrue to us from a two-page treatment of Goethe’s 
Gétz of the character of the following (p. 110): “In Act 4, in the 
Rathaus scene, Gétz again shows love for the Emperor, and in 
Act 5 (Hauptmanns Zelt) he laments the fact that the gypsy 
robbers are the only ones who protect the Emperor’s subjects,” 
etc.,etc. A number of references to Dichiung und Wahrheit 
and a few other writings follow, not including Reinecke Fuchs. 
More ambitious is only the treatment of Faust, where an 
attempt is made to prove an influence of Hans Sachs upon— 
the song of Frosch in Awerbachs Keller. From this it is con- 
cluded that “satirical treatment of the Empire, then, is one of 
the several interests which Goethe carried over from Part I to 
Part II.” If these intentions, the author continues, came after 
all to naught, it is due to the fact that when Goethe at last set 
to work on Faust IT, the Holy Roman Empire was gone, so that 
he had to substitute, in an imperial frame, as it were, a picture 
of Germany in 1820-30. The conclusions seem quite acceptable 
whatever we may think of the premises. Unfortunately, 
however, this type of discussion has no influence upon the rest 
of the study, for as soon as Faust is finished the enumerations 
begin again. 

In fairness to the author it may be said that his treatment 
of the subject is not quite so trite in the earlier parts of the book, 
vet our impression as a whole will hardly be altered by this fact. 
On p. 88 we read in regard to the time of Goethe that “latter- 
day students of the period have frequently . . . pointed out 
isolated cases of satirical comment. A connected study of the 
subject, however, has never been undertaken.’”’ Query, is the 
study before us intended to supply the want? For what the 
book lacks, and the chapter on Goethe and his contemporaries 
more than any other, is exactly this: connection. The author 
defends his method in the Preface, claiming that his monograph 
belongs to that “extensive” type of literary criticism in which 
“one cannot, within reasonable scope, achieve any great degree 
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of completeness in the presentation of pertinent matter,” 
while it must be left to the “‘intensive”’ literary criticism to deal 
“in minute detail with some single phase of a given writer 
or group of writers.’”’ Very well, but that compels nobody to 
treat us to quotations from the classics. As a matter of fact, 
the book is a syllabus, although, unfortunately, it does not say 
so, and when we remember that it covers one thousand years of 
literary history—what else could it be? Taken and treated asa 
syllabus, then, it is only fair to state that the little volume might 
be turned to good use, for example by the author himself, fur- 
nishing the groundwork for some serious study of the subject: 
as to the causes of political satire, which may be discovered in the 
conditions of the time, in the writer, in literary fashion, etc.; 
its relation to the rise and decline of the satirical spirit as such; 
its scope; its direction, both from a pragmatic and a historic 
standpoint; to what extent it was representative of public 
opinion; its effect on public opinion; its influence on other 
writers and, incidentally, on the writer himself (its function 
in his own life); its influence on literary production in general; 
its relation to, and its paralleis in, the graphic arts, etc. etc. 
That a doctor’s thesis cannot be expected to do justice to all 
these aspects of the problem unless the period to be studied be 
relatively brief, is patent to everybody; but to believe that by 
mere “‘extensiveness,” one can replace the solidity of results of 
“Intensive”’ study is scholarly superstition. 

Nothing has been said as yet regarding the introductory 
chapter, “Some Historical Data.” Based chiefly on Bryce, 
Giesebrecht, and Lamprecht (see p. 2), especially Bryce, it is 
characterized by its title. Regarding the history of the Holy 
Roman Empire some observations are given, intended to 
acquaint the reader with the subject-matter of the satirical 
literature to be discussed. The peculiar workings of the medie- 
val mind, in political and other respects, is not understood 
although the author recognizes the problem. Had he included 
St. Augustin’s Civitas Dei in the course of his studies he might 
have made some more valuable suggestions. On the whole, 
however, the chapter may be said to serve its purpose. It isa 
clever piece of literary journalism, evidently composed much 
later than the bulk of the work, and in a different spirit. 

The Bibliography may hardly be called either critical or 
comprehensive. Nevertheless, it comprises an amount of 
reading-matter any doctorandus may be proud of having covered. 
We regret that in the General Section the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie has apparently been overlooked; in many matters 
it would have been more practical in a study as the author 
had planned it than the everlasting Vogt-Koch given on p. 133. 
We are surprised to see that not a single work on German 
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constitutional history has been studied; to mention only a few, 
Andreas Heusler’s Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte or even 
Hubrich’s little volume in Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, Deutsches 
Verfassungsrecht in geschichtlicher Entwicklung, would have done 
good services. No monograph on the history of journalism in 
Germany has been consulted. Nor do we find any mention 
made of Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Politische Gedichte aus der 
deutschen Vorzeit (1843), or of its companion volume by Marg- 
graff. Scheible’s Kloster, the thirteenth volume of which 
(Die fliegenden Blatter des sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts) would certainly have yielded rich material, is likewise 
missing. Finally we look in vain for Rob. Prutz, Die politische 
Poesie der Deutschen, first published in the Literarhistorisches 
Taschenbuch for 1843, a fine piece of work, both in style and 
erudition. 
H. W. NoRDMEYER. 
LaSalle, Il. 





